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PREFACE. 


Of tlie plays contained in tliis volume^ the first five are 
here given to the English publio for the first time ; the 
other three have been translated before — the last of them 
8c\^ral times. The trani^ation hero given of these three 
is based on that of the late Eev. J. J. Ilolroyd, the use 
of which has boon kindly permitted by his representa- 
tives. This version, however, though it rendered the 
spirit of the original very successfully, did not claim to 
be literally accurate, and with a view to obtaining greater 
literalness, the pieces have been carefully compared with 
the original, and considerable alterations have been intro- 
duced. In the revision of ‘ Minna von Barahcl a ^ the 
editor has been aided by Professor Buehheim’s exxdlent 
annotated edition, and would like here to express his 
thanks for several happy translations which he has 
adopted** 
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DAMON, OR TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


* Scene Widow, Lisette, 

t 

Lis. Well, it is true, our house has altered a great 
deal in a short time. Only a week ago it waS a lively 
rendezvous for fidnumerable young gentlemen and love- 
sick fools. Every day some of them have dropped off. 
One day these stayed away, the next day those, and 
others the day after. Ood be thanked! two are still 
left. If they too should find their way off, our house 
will be deserted. Madame Madame I 

Wii>. Well, what is the matter ? 

Lis. Then 1 too should certainly remain no longer 
with you, however well off I may be. Society is the h »lf 
of life. * 

WiD. You would have been better fitted for an inn 
tlian for my service, then? 

BiS. True. In an inn it is lively at any rate. If there 
was not so much work there, who knows what I might 
not have done! If one is unfortunate enough to be a 
servant at all^ I think it is most sensible to have a place 
where one can have the greatest pleasure with one’s 
But joking apart What are Herr Damon and 
Herr Leander to you at present ? 

Wto, iVhat are they ? 

" Lis. This question seems strange to you? I know 
HeU enough what they were to you before— they were 
ymt iruitors I • 

TSTid. Aifll so they are still. 
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Lis. So they are still? Eeally? Damon is theiji 
Leander’s rival, and Leander Damon’s. And yet Leander 
and Damon are the best of friends ? That is a new fashion. 
Against that I protest with might and main. What? 
liivals who do not quarrel with each other, and slander, 
abuse, deceive, challenge and fight each other, nice crea- 
tures they would be I No I The old way is right. Between 
rivals there must be enmity, or they are no rivals. 

WiD. If is true ; I myself have been rather astonished 
at their behaviour. No one behaved more aflFeotionately 
towards mo than they did before either of them knew that 
they had one and the same aim. No one wai^ more tender, 
no one endeavoured more to gain my favour than they. 
No sooner did they perceive that one was the rival of the 
other, than both relaxed in their zeal to please me. Each 
spoke in favour of the other, Damon of Leander, and 
Leander of Damon. Both were silent about their own 
affairs. 

Lis. And in spite of this, you still consider both of 
them your suitors ? 

WiD. Yes, I am thoroughly convinced that both love 
me. Both love me sincerely. Damon only appears to 
me too vacillating, and Leander a little too impetuous. 

Lis. 1 should almost like to ask you something. 

Win. Very well ; let me hear it. 

Lis. But will you answer me candidly ? 

« WiD. Shall I answer you candidly? I do not see 
what should make me give you a false answer. If your 
question does not please me I should prefer hot to answer 
you at all. 

Lis. You believe that you are loved by both, and 
perhaps rightly. But which of them, then, do you love? 

Win. Which? a 

Lis. Yes. 

Win. Which? The question is curious. I love thesu 
feolh. * 

Lis. Well, that is good. Will you many both 
too? 

WiB, You confuse matters. We were speaking et 
present of loving, not of nsarrying. All suiton^ timt I 
Lave had have b^n either vain, lovesick poliot^ns, or Idw* 
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upBded egoistio oreatured. What have I not had to endure 
&om l^th sorts t Only Damon and lueander differed from 
them from the very beginning. I perceived this difference 
with the greatest pleasure. And I also think that 1 have 
given them to understand plainly enough how well I 
^ew how to make a distinction with them. I have given 
their discharge to all who were not wise enough to take it 
themselves. I have only kept these two here, and I Still 
see them with pleasure in my house. 

Lis, But what is to come of it ? 

WiD. I will wait and see. If I cannot become the 
best-beloved of both, I can become the friend of both, I 
suppose. Yes, truly, friendship appears to be now much 
more charming than love. I must ascribe this to the 
exampte of my tender lovers. 

Lis. What? Friendship? Friendship more charming 
than love ? Dry friendship I Don’t talk so philosophically, 
pray. I assure you I believe only as much of it as I like. 
Your heart thinks quite differently. And it would not do 
it much honour either if it did agree with the lips. Just 
let me try whether I understand its mute language. I 
hear it ; yes, yes, it speaks ; “ What ? Are these sincere 
lovers ? What new kind of love is tliis, which the sight 
of a friend can stifle. Neither of them will run the risk 
of losing his friend for my sake. — Oh, the undeserving 

creatures ! I will hate them, yes, I will but ehall 

I then be able to do so ? shall I ” ^ 

Win. Silence, silence, Lisettel You understand its 
ttiute language very badly ! ^ • 

Lis. Oh, pardon me ! This interruption proves to me 
that I understand it very well. Well, well, hojv^ can it be 
0 t]^rwis 6 ? I should be very vexed if friendship played 
me such a teick. Just consider, what else but friendship 
is to blame, that you are now without a suitor at all, 
wh^ might have two of them. Ah, it would be a 
l^hame if love were not stronger than friendship. 

WiPf 

Lis^ Taa, ha ! That I understand too. Just listen, if 
I can^t explain it cleverly. It says this, does it not ? 

do not force me further, to confess to you what 
70U Icnow;^ already. Would to Heaven that love were 
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stronger than friendship only in one of them ! If yon cm 
do anything towards making my lovers more sensitiLv^ and 
less conscientious*’ 

WiD« What wanderings are these? 

Lis. Oh, I beg your pardon. — They are your own 
wanderings. 

Win. Suppose now I confessed to you, that 1 would 
prefer to see them both reveal their love to me more 
openly, — both strive tenderly to conquer my hearty— the 
one try to take the precedence of the other, — ^to see even 
the favours which I should bestow upon one in greater 
degree estrange them a little, — to be able even to have 
the pleasure of reuniting them, in order to separate them 
anew, — suppose, I say, I confessed this to you, what then? 

Lis. Well, certainly it would be rather more thfin you 
were willing to confess a little while ago. 

WiD. But really 1 do not know at all what reason I 
have to give account of my heart to you. 

Lis. I agree with you, you have none, you do it from 
mere kindness. But your kindness shall not have been in 
vain, I assure you. I will do my utmost to make al] 
happen as you wish. But just tell me first for which 
one do you think you would like best to declare yourself, 
for Damon or Leander ? You hesitate ? — Listen, a good 
idea occurs to mo. You know that a year ago each em« 
barked almost the whole of his fortune on a particular 
ship which traffics with the East Indies. They are in 
daily expectation of the return of their ships* How would 
it be, if we too waited, and then declared ourselves for 
one who has been most fortunate in this transaction ? 

Win. I am willing. Only 

Lis, Here comes Herr Damon, Just leave me aloiiie 
with him, 1 will sift him. 

Scene II. — Lisexte, Damon. 

Lis, Your servant, Herr D^mon I You seem to bo 
looking for somebody. Who is it ? 

J>A. Ijeander wastomeetmehere. Have not fou seem 
him? 

Li 9. No! , But must you go away a^n 110 ^ 
mediately, on this account? 'Stay a momeni^ Doe# ^ 
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tittle already seem long to you, because lie cannot came 
inune^tely and prattle to you bis sweet dreams of friend* 
diip? If you have only come to hear pleasing fibs, and 
enrapturing thoughts from your friend, stay, stay here^ I 
wSl give you them as well as he. Truly, since you and 
Herr Leander have met here the very walls resound with 
the praise of friendship ; 1 must surely have retained a 
little of it 

Da. These railleries are at my friend’s expense. They 
must necessarily be offensive to me. Be silent, if you 
please. 

Lia. Eh I The deuce might be silent under such cir- 
oumstanoes. Just consider for yourself! You are in the 
houge of a young, amiable widow. You love her, you 
seek a’^retum of your love. But, dear me, in what a 
pecuKar way I A friend intimidates you in your court- 
ship. You will not offend him. Your love is much too 
weak to endure his groundless reproaches. You prefer to 
neglect your lover rather than your friend. Very well, 
ihat might pass, if only the other one was not just as 
whimsical a fellow. 

Da. Our conduct cannot in any way appear strange 
to your mistress. She is aware of the affection of both of 
us. We both declared ourselves to her, before we knew 
we had declared the same thing. We endeavour to be 
sincere friends. Would it not therefore be unjust, if 
with impatient solicitation 1 wished to rob Leander or 
Leander to rob me of a heart, which may perhaps in timi 
surrender itself to one of us from affaction? 

Lis. Erom affection? As if a woman had not equal 
affection for every well-favoured man. For instance, what 
would I care whether I got you or Herr Leander? Do 
not take it amiss, that for once 1 indulge my pride in such 
threat d^eami. You and Herr Leander are of healthy oon* 
stitution, robust and cheerfuL One cannot go wrong in 
t^„^oioe between two equally good things. Take the 
fi^tlmt comes. 

©A, < ^ 0 % judge your mistress by yourself, and cer* 
/tainly you do not do her much honour by it. 1 know 
;|ieK too well. She has nobler ideas of love, 
xv A^dn not take it ifl of me. Loye ja love* A 
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queen docR not love better than a beggar, or a philosopher 
more nobljr than a stupid peasant. And I and my 
mistress csertainly would not differ a hair*s breadth in 
the important part of love. 

Da. Good moniing. I have neither inclination nor 
time at present to refute your groundless talk. Should 
Herr Leander come, beg him, please, to wait a moment. 1 
have first a little business to transact. I shall be back 
directly. 

Lis. Bother it ! Just wait another moment f You 
call my talk groundless ? Well then, just listen, and I’ll 
tell you something. Perhaps it will seem a little better 
grounded to you then. 

Da. W ell, I shall have to hear something extraordinary, 
then. ^ 

Lis. Do you know what my mistress has decided to 
do ? She is going to wait until the two ships have come 
back in which you have placed your fortunes. And she 
will marry the one straight off who has been most success- 
ful in the business. Do you believe now, that it will be 
all the same to my mistress, whether she gets you or Herr 
Leander. Eh ? 

Da. What? Tour mistress has decided to do that? 
Go and ^ell your tale to some one else. 

Lis. Well, why does that seem so improbable to you? 
Is it so wicked that one rather marries a rich man than 
a poor one? You foolish men would sooner count your 
buttons, I suppose, when you cannot make up your mind* 
And yet I should think she has acted ten times more 
wisely in leaving it to fate to turn the scale and settle 
her feelings for her. 

Da. Heavens! How unhappy I am, if you speak 
the truth. Could I ever have imagined, that riches had 
such charms for her? Do they alone mak#us precious? 
Does she not find anything in Leander or mys^ which 
could oounterbalance this dazdling trifle? 1 could almost 
^ re^nt of loving a person, who so basely 

Lis. Come, come! Gently, gently! Not^ much 
abuse. Did you expect something better? The mon^ 
itself is not exactly what she desires in yotu 
feelings of my mistress towards you and ]^rr Leaudet 
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iN|tially Imlanoed at present, and the money is only to 
be a little addition which will give the advantage to one 
scale or the other^ 0 ! grasping we are not I Do not say 
that of us, mind I Although, after all, it would be no 
shame for up if we were so. Why, you show her plainly 
enough, by not having spoken to her again for a long time 
of your love, that it would be all the same to you if she 
demared herself for you or for your friend, — and Leander 
has done the same. So how could she act more judiciously? 

Da. Alas, that 1 am so enamoured of her, and that 
I am so conscientious in friendship I 

Lis. Would you have been better pleased if my mistress 
had let you cast lots for her — the one with the most or 
the fewMt points to have had her for his wife ? This is 
a very praiseworthy custom among soldiers, when of 
two culprits who are to be hanged his life is to be 
granted to one, and each of them deserves it as little 
as the other. Yes, yes, she ought to have followed this 
fashion here too, I suppose. Oughtn’t she ? 

Da. Your railleries are very much out of place. My 

heart is but I will go. Lisette, Lisette, how 

uneasy you have made me t Good Heavens I 

Scene III. — Lisette. 

Well, he has a flea in his ear now. But what dices it 

f rofit me? I can understand him as little now as befo>*i.* 
f only I could have got him at least so far as to come 
out with his love-declarations again. But reaUy words 
are thrown away on him ; — ^he was on needles and pins. 
Hush, here comes Leander. Let me see what can be done 
with him I * 

Scene IV.— Lisette, Leander. 

XilR. A little sooner and you would have met him. 

Lea. Beally ? Has Damon been here already ? 

LiS* ftnd he will be back again immediately. You 
are to wait a little. But how cross you look to-day for 
avLoe, Eerr Leander I That fac^^ does not become a suitor 
at aU I iFor ^ame, be lively now and nice and merry ! 
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Lea* He who has as much cause for vexation as 

Lis. Bah I Don’t tell me that. You have a great 
deal on your heart to trouble you, I dare say. 1 can 
almost guess, too, what it is. Ah f love torments you t 
Are you tir^ at last of ranking friendship abowe it? 
That would only be what is right. Courage I Never 
mind a friend. Make my mistress another offer. I »vd 
you my word you will get her. But if you go on dwy«* 
ing any longer, I will not answer for anything. My 
mistress cannot choose. She has resigned all to blind 
chance, — ^unless one sdf you comes soon to take her, she 
means to give her heart, hand and fortune to the one 
who is most fortunate in the business with the East 
Indies. — What is the matter with you ? , . . • ^What is 
the matter? 

Lea. Lisette, for Heaven’s sake I To the one who is 
most successful ? Now my misery is complete. 

Lis. Complete I What does that mean? Explain 
yourself. 

Lea. Well, I will confide in you. Know then, that 
only last night I received news that my ship was 
wrecked in a storm. Cruel Fate! Was it then not 
enough to rob me of my fortune, must you also tear 
' Vay from me the object of my so tender love? 

Lis. The other abused my mistress and he abuses 
Fate. And both, after all, are innocent. Herr Leander, 
iyour misfortune touches me. 1 can well believe that it must 
cause one enough vexation to lose one’s fortune. I have 
not yet gone through this painful experience, for, Hea'^en 
be thanked, 1 have not got a fortune. But if the vexation 
at losing riches is as great as the desire of gaining them, 
then it must be insupportable. I confess it* Bmt to 
come to the other point ! The object of yo^f tender love ‘ 

1 presume you mean my mistress. Don’t you f 

Listen now this loss you have brought on yoor^ 

self. But if you will obey me, Herr Leander, die nuiy 
not be quite lost yet, however it may seem to 

Lea. Speak openly, pray? I will obey you in evety# 
thing which can be of use to me. 

Lis. But I doubt if youkwill do it* 

179 not doubt, I beg you. 
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If 

Lis» 1 km>w your obstinacy only im yrelL Yon arc 
too mtiob taken up Tnth your lofty notions of friendship^ 
Damon, your dearest friend in the world, the most precious 
gift of Heayen, without which all things, all honour, all 
pleasure seem but despicable to you, — ^but vain and taste^ 
less ; Damon, your second self, whose happiness is yont 
happiness, whose misfortune is your misfoiWne ; Damon, 
the noble Damon, the 

Lua. Yes* quite so, Lisette ! ^ You will never be able 
to praise him sufficiently. He is the only one who will 
help me to bear my misfortune. I have always had the 
best opinion of him and the tendeiest feelings towards 
him. I doubt not, he will now show how worthy he is 
of my friendship. Had he lost his fortune, mine would 
have been his. I should refuse for his sake the hand 
of the most lovable bein^ Damon, yes Damon • • « , . 

had he my heart But 1 know, the true tender<« 

ness of fnendship he never has been quite able to feel 
properly. 

Lib. Yes, Herr Leander, if you wish to be happy you 
must forget this Damon for a time* Do not start at this 
proposition 1 

Lea. How do you mean that ? 

Lis. Well, I see that you demand my explanation with 
a toleiably composed face. Do not be afraid. I recom- 
mend no treason against your friend. Neither will he nor 
you yourself have cause to reproach you for anything. ’ 
To m brief, go to my mistress. Make her a straightfor- 
ward offer. Assure her that Damon does not love her 
any more. If necessary add a few fibs, which will make 
him more hateful to her. Yon will see, all will go well. 

1^ But suppose now, she persists in waiting to see 
wilo #ill be ihe^ost suooessfol in this afibir, nothing will 
hale me iben. 

Luis'* { aside) Hml Is that the steadfast friend? Can 
ha be m&ed over so easily She will hardly 

itifgiet upon J^t, Herr Leander, But suppose, even, she 
di^ it 'ikon*t do any harm to us. And 111 tell you some* 

I Imow that you and Herr Damon have several 
itttims bsen inclined to exdiange your capitals. They 
^ ef equal vulue, I should tnink you might try te 
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persuade Herr Damon to do it still. He does not know 
yet, I suppose, that your ship is said to have foundered* 

Lea. No ! 

Lis. Well, that will do very well. Try to get his 
capital and resign yours to him with all the profits^ 
You can easily do that, and you will easily be able to 
hit upon a plausible pretext. Suppose you said to him : 
“Dearest Damon, friendship has united us sufficiently 
closely. How would it be, however, if we employed our 
worldly possessions also to unite ourselves even more 
firmly? Let us therefore make an exchange of the said 
capitals, which we have put in the East Indian affair. 
Should yours have yielded more interest than mine, I 
should have to thank you for a part of my fortune. If 
mine should have increased more, I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing in your hands that which good luck had in 
reality destined for me. And shall we not by this means 
be all the more bound to assist one another with our for- 
tunes in any case of necessity which may occur? ” 

Lea. Your advice is good. And also the pretext seems 
plausible enough. But I fear that my friend might 
entertain a suspicion of me. On this account I should 
not like to make this proposal myself. Could you not 
perhaps suggest this idea to your mistress? If she ap- 
peared to like it then 

Lis. I understand you, I understand you. Eely upon 
me, and make haste to go to my mistress. 

Lea. Directly I have spoken with my friend. God is 
my witness that my intentions throughout are honest. I 
know for certain that my friend could not be sufficiently 
magnanimous to fulfil the duties towards me which in 
case of the loss of my fortune our friendship wotdd 
impose upon him. I will free him, the:i^fore, xrom 
shame of being called an unfaithful friend by postedii^. 
But on my side I will show him that my words Ingres 
entirely with my deeds. Re shall have the half of Hoy 

fortune ^ 

" Lis. Considering that the whole belongs to him 
ri^t — ^That is a sincere friend ! 

Lea. I will do everything to help him On again* ^ 
haps another time he may be sucoessfuL Bmrhaps--^ 
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Lis. Httsli! hiifili! Herr Damon is coming back. I 
will go. He might think we had had who knows what 
to talk about together. I will go to my mistress. Follow 
me soon. — (Aside) Well, that, I am sure, 1 should not 
have expected. 


Scene V. — ^Leander, Damon. 

Lea. So I must not say anything to him about my 
misfortune, which, however, is just what I asked him to 
come here for. What then shall 1 have to say to him ? 
..... Never mind, something will turn up. 

Da. O my dearest Leander, forgive me that I have 
Jpept you waiting. 

Lea. 1 forgive you ? How have you offended me ? Do 
lay aside once for all, dearest friend, this misconception 
so detrimental to me, that you are able to offend me. 
Ojne friend is never angry with another. The common 
herd, to whom the sweet union of souls is unknown and to 
their irreparable loss will eternally remain unknown, — the 
common herd, the disgrace of the human race, may quarrel 
among themselves. Friendship arms a noble soul with an 
insurmountable moderation. What its friend does, what 
comes fiom its friend, is right and pleasing to it. Offences 
only become offences through the evil designs of him who 
offends and the sensitiveness of him who is offended. 
Where, therefore, no one has evil designs and no one 
sensitive there ejust no offences. And, docs one friend flu n 
foster evil designs against another? Or will one friend 
then become sensitive about another? No. Therefore, 
dearest Damon, even if through you the greatest disgrace 
should befall me ; if through you 1 should lose honour and 
isepute ; if through you I should lose property and money t 
a through you 1 should become sick, lame, blind and deaf ; 
if "you should deprive me of father and mother; if you 
^ven took my life ; do you ^lieve, dearest Damon, that 
you wroul^ have Offend^ me? No, however much you 
mi^t be -^^xmg, you would none the less be right to me. 
IM^en should thd whole world condemn you, I should ex- 
Hfcl^te you, 1 should acquit yoii. 

4>4» A should like, Leander, to be able to answer you 
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witili leqnal axdoor. I irill endeavour never to put jpbttr 
friendship to 60 seTere a test. 

Lea. Eh, dearest friend, why so cold ? Bo yon jkmht 
the sincerity of my words? Do yon doubt timt my 
^epdship would stand this test ? Would to HeaT^-^yea* 
would to Heaven, that you would offend me, the sooner 
the better, in a manner which to another would be 
unpardonable. How pleased, how delighted would I be^ 
to practise on you the sweet revenge of magnanimous 
forgiveness. 

Da. And I will wish, on the contrary, that 1 may 
never have need of this magnanimous forgiveness. 

Lea. Yes, Damon, and 1 shall also expect the same 
from you in a similar case. O, I know you too ^ell, your 
heart is noble and generous. It does not permit me to 
doubt. 

Da. You credit me with too much, most valued 
Leanderl I confess to you, full of shame, that I find 
myself too weak for that. The ideas seem true and noble 
to me, but their accomplishment impossible. I tremble 
already in anticipation at the thought that my friendship 
may perhaps some day have to bear such a severe test. 
Your virtue, however, is my security. And is a friend 
really constrained to use such an all too magnanimous 
moderation ? I know it is the duty of a friend to forgive 
another, but it is also the duty of the other to give him as 
•little occasion for it as possible. 

Lea. My friend! In forgiving, we must resemble 
Heaven. Our trespasses, however great and frequent 
they are, do not weary it in this its worthy employment. 
Him whom one has once chosen for one^s friend, one mtkSt 
retain ! Neither his faults nor his offences must be able 
to banish him from our favour. He disgraces hiumsll 
who lets it come to this. Or is it then no disgrace to 
have to confess with shame that one has been 
^ mistaken in one’s choice ? ^ 

Da. But, dearest Leander, tell me why yoqpdesifed^n 
speak to me? What is the important news ym 

have to disclose to me? 

Lea. Do my words beoeme tedious to you? % 
believe it. You kuow how one likes to spsak 
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9M jpleasant to ono. And I know one also likes 
well to hear of them. But you do not seem to he 
mdte UL the mood for either to-day. What trouhles you ? 
JW any misfortune be&llen you? Reveal it to me 1 
Give me the pleasure of sharing your grief with you. 
Ton shall then hear what I have to tell you. 

Da. You are not mistaken, I am perplexed and 
grieved 1 

Lea, And at what? O, why do you hesitate to 
confide your secret to me? Do you distrust my dis^ 
cretion? Do you doubt that I shall help you, if it is 
in my power? Or do you doubt my sympathy? When* 
ever I can pour out my heart to you half of my grief 
vanishes immediately. Only try it! Perhaps 1 am so 
fortunatd^ that you also may find some relief in my con- 
ffidenoe. 

Da. It ooncems you and me. 

Lea. And so much the more reason to speak it out! 
Or must you keep it secret? 0, what one has told only to 
one’s friend, one has told to no one. My friend and 1 are 
one. And if 1 had taken the most solemn oath, never to 
' bmthe a word to any one of this or that, I mightyet 
without breaking my oath relate it to my friend. What 
I confide to him, I confide to myself. And 1 do nothing 
more than repeat it once again to myself in thought. 

Da,^ No I No ! It shall not be concealed from you 1 
Can you imagine what madame has resolved to do ? 

What ? 

Well, just guess on what she will make the choice 
between us two rest. 

, Ijsa. It was just this, my Damon, — just this that I too 
h|id to tell you. * 

^ To EP|pk candidly, I am astounded at this base 
nefolution. No, Leander, rather than owe her hand to 
a sliameful cause I will renounce her for ever. 

Lea. And do you believif, then, that I should aooept 
We Jmve the most disinterested intentions with 
ieflipect to w. We should love her even if she possessed 
Hwkmg whatever. And she is so self-interested. Is 
wealth the only thing which pleases her in us? 
What^f we tried to fou this resolution in every 
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j^sible way ? May I propose something to you ? What 
do you think if we shared the gain and loss in this affair? 

Lea. (aside) Hist! That is grist for my mill. The 

exchange would then be necessary (ahud) Yes^ 

you are right! Nothing could more easily bring hesr 
back to the right couise — to choose between us for love’s 
and merit’s sake. I agree to it. 

Da. 0! How happy you make me again by your 
approval. I feared all the time, I feared you might with- 
hold it from me in this matter. And you would have 


had a right to do so. 

Lea. How little you give me credit for I Indeed, what 
right could I possibly have not to be at one with you 
in this ^ Why, all things are common betweei^^ friends ! 
What is mine is yours. And I consider that I too have ^ 
little claim upon what is yours. Away with selfishness ! 
even though by this, fate should be so unfavourable to 
you that you should lose all, all. Not the half of my 
fortune, but the whole would be as good as yours at any 


time. 


Da. Friend, you make me quite ashamed I 
Lea. What I say, I should also do. And if I had done 
it, I should not, after all, have done anything more than 
what the duty of a friend demands. 

Da. But I do not understand what hidden feeling 
within me makes me doubt the very truth of her resolu- 

' tion. Could Lisette after all 

Lea. I too have it from her. Yet we shall find that 


out. It is of no little importance to us both. Will you 
excuse me? I will go myself to our beloved and inquire. 
Da. But, Leander! how will that do? Will she not 


be hui“t by this inquisitiveness ? 

Lea. Do not fear, I idiall know how t«> introduce the 
Bubjeci in such a way that 

Da. Very well, I rely on youi skill. Come back soon, 
•md bring me word. 

Lea. (aside') Well, that is a good pretext ^r getting 
away iix)m him. 
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Scene VI. — ^Damon, 

f • Either 1 am quite unadapted for friendship 

Leander has very extravagant ideas about it i 

should be unhappy if the former were true Yes 

friendship is certainly that which must 

primarily make life a^eable to us So much I 

feel but so mu^ as my friend says he feels, 1 do 

not feel. . • . . Suppose he ofi'endedme .... he ofPended 

me in such manner as he wished me to offend him 

should 1 • • • . . no, I will not flatter myself 

I should. ... I should be much too weak, to 

forgive him Yes, I should take it in bad part if 

he ^oulc^ardon me on such an occasion. ... 1 should 

even blame him Yet I do not think him 

even capable of it either let him be what he will 

but perhaps I am mistaken I judge 

him by myself does it follow then, because I am 

so we^ that another. .... But certainly such a perfect 

friendship is not for this world I wonder whether 

Leander really thinks as he speaks Stop 

^ I will yes, suppose I told him, that I had received 

news that my vessel was wrecked. Then I shall jsee 

whether his generosity it would be rather a joke, 

if I saw him perplexed But no that was 

a mean thought. . . To put one’s friend to a test, is 

to wish to lose one’s friend No .but sup- 

pose the widow held to her foolish resolution. . . .*^ 

Suppose Leander became happy through her 

shall I be able to remain his friend ? I tremble 

• . ^ . yes I feel my weakness I should be, angry 

with h£m 1 should grow envious ah, Z 

asa jtmfy ashamed of myself. 


Scene VII. — OKeNfE, Damon. 

there you are ! D’ye see ? Cousin, I have 
to look for you in ten difterent houses ! D’ye see ? I 
ijbmild have expected to And you anywhere sooner than at 
0X0 sroMuag widow’s. • 

, $1^ the deuce brings you here, cousin? 

' weu II. 0 
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Oro, "Well? Can't yon tell what I want? D'ye see? 
Make yourself ready to hear some news which will half 
kill you. D’ye see ? And if you still have a little reason 
left, d’ye see, will drive you mad. 

Da. You frighten me ! What is it then ? 

Oro. Did I not tell you, d’ye see, that you would have 
bad luck with your capital ? D’ye see ? See there, read 

that Your ship is wrecked There, just read 

that, d’ye see you will find all particulars, d’ye 

see? 

Da. Eeally ! 

Oro. Well, didn’t I tell you before, d’ye see ? But you 
young fellows never let yourselves be told, d’ye see? 
You want to know everything, everything ]^st. All 
right, d’ye see, all right ! 

Da. I should not nave expected this misfortune 

Oro. Is that all one can say, d’ye see, when one loses 
one's fortune? 0 carelessness! 0 iniquitous careless- 
ness I D’ye see? Up to twelve thousand thalers, d’ye 
sec, twelve thousand thalers! Well, cousin, say what 
3 ^ou will do now I D’ye see ? You are forsaken, forsaken 
by the whole world, and rightly, d’ye see ? Can you deny 
that I told you beforehand? Can you deny it? D’ye 
see ? How many times have I given you the golden 
rule? What gets into the water is as good as half lost, 
(Vye see ? 

Da. Ah ! let the money go where it likes — if only-— 

Oro. Ah, never mind the money. Sensible talk that 1 
D’ye see? Damon, Damon, a man who can think like 
that, is not worthy to be my cousin. D’ye see? Ah, 
never mind the money. No, Heaven be thanked, d'ye 
j‘;ce? I never was so foolish and godforsaken in my 
youth. Do you think, d’ye see, that the young widolv 
will marry you now? D’ye see ? She would have to be 
a stupid I D’ye see ? ^. 

Da. Yes, cousin, this is my fear. And this is also 
the only thing which makes my misfortui^ pain^ to 
Jiue. ^ ' 

Oro. The fool ! D'ye see ? As if it were hot 
enough without it I D’^ see ? Yet, cousin, that yOtu may 
aee, d'ye see, how well diq^osed lamtowa&dsyoUj d^^ 
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.1 will advise you under the ciroumstanoes: Announce 
your bankruptcy. 

Da* What, such a mean 

Oeo. What, what, mean? D’ye see? You call it 
mean, d’ye see, to be a bankrupt ? The deuce, d’ye see ? 
Have I not been bankrupt five times ? And have I been 
mean? D’ye see? Haven’t I got all my money from the 
bankruptcy ? D’yo aee ? My wife caused my first failure, 
d’ye see? She was a proud, extravagant foolf May 
Heaven bless her, d’ye see ? But may Heaven also reward 
her, for no doubt she is there, d’ye see, as she always 
liked to be wnere there were gay and grand doings, d’ye 
see — may Heaven reward her, I say, d’ye see, that she has 
' helped me to such a short road to wealth. D’yo see? 
Do yot think, 'cousin, I should have stopped with five 
failures, if I had not been expressly forbidden, d’ye see, 
to begin business again ? D’ye see ? 

Da. No, cousin, I cannot flatter you at all. The 
wealth so basely acquired brings you little honour. 

Oeo. Ah, ah! honour! Honour! D’ye see? Honour 
is the question ! Many a one, d’ye see, must starve in 
spite of all his honour. Ah, honour ! What a fanciful 
fellow you are ! D’ye see? I suppose it will be all the 
same to my heirs, d’ye see, whether I had my money with 
honour or without honour. D’ye see? They will be 
grateful to me, even if I had stolen it. D’ye see ? 

Da. No, cousin, if your heirs are sensible, they wirt 
employ their inheritance after your death to restore* tlu ir 
fortunes to those who have been rendered unhappy by your 
failures. 

Oao. What,, what? D’ye see? My heirs are to do 
that ! Well, if I thought that, certainly, d’ye see, 
ccuiAinly, I \yuld sooner have everything I possess put 
, in my grave with me. Shall 1 have toiled and moiled for 
wthing? Five times I have had to swear. Should I have 
jBvmrnnye tim^a for nothiiffe? D’ye see? Well, listen, 
nOBsln,^ asT see that you would act so contr^ to ri^ht 
, and duty^d’ye see? — I will just omit you in my will. 

see? Then you may see, after all, what one does 
, one has nothing. D’ye see ? 

HeaTtB will then provide for me. 

■ 
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Ojio. Who, who? D'ye see? Who will orovide ^ 
you ? Seavenl^ Yes, comfort yourself, yes ; HeaTon will 
provide for you as for the sparrows in winter. Heaven 
wants us, d’ye see, just to look after ourselves. For this 
reason it has given us wit and intelligence. D*ye see ? 

Da. Yos, and wickedness and avarice also to many a 
one, in case wit and intelligence should not be sufficient. 

Oko. Cousin, is that meant for me ? D’ye see ? Don't 
you bo so impertinent ! But 1 know what you are 
jeckonmg on now. D’ye see? You think now you will 
make a good match. But, 1 will snatch the lamb from 
the wolf yet ! D’ye see ? Leander has now the right to 
it. His ship has arrived safely, although they had written 
him at first, d’ye see, that it had been lost. It js, how- 
ever, nothing but a mistake, d’ye see? Yours, yours is 
gone to the deuce, d’ye see ? 

Da. What^ They had written that to Leander ? And 
he said nothing to me I 

OttO. Must one stick everything under your nose then ? 
D’ye see^^ Well, well, you will find out, what harm 
your misfortune will do you in spite of your honour and 
Heaven. I am going myself to the widow now. She 
shall hoar everything. D’ye see? Goodbye. D’ye see? 

Scene VIII. — Damon. 

• Vexatious news ^ ..... I lose my fortune. • • • . that 

might pass Who knows had Leander been unlucky, 

whether I might have been sufficiently generous to help 

him What a disgrace for me if I had proved false to 

him! Heaven has wished to guard me against 

that I am fortunate in all my misfortune 

but I lose the amiable widow at the same tijpse she 

will give herself now to Leander without any scruple 

to Leander but then Leander is my friend 

..... love that dbnfounded love does 

not my friend deserve her just as much as Ido? Why 
at^uld I care much for a woman, whose hea^ if even 1 
had got it, I should only have got for the sake of my 

money ^ And yet uhe is amiable. • . « how X hai^ 

to struggle with myself I . • . • • But Leandea. » • « «o^id 
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it be tme that be received this false news ?.••«, and 
could he have withheld it from me ? how could he 


have accepted the proposal which 1 made him 

most atraxige thoughts arise in me but away with 

them. • » • » they disgrace my friend, 

Scene IX.— Lisettb, Damon. 

Lis, So lonely ? And so sorrowful ? 

Da. Alas, Lisette, to lighten my grief, I must tell it to 
the first person I meet, whoever it is. I have been un- 
fortunate. My ship has been lost in a storm. 1 have the 
most certain information. Heavens ! and at the same timo 
I lose all hope of your mistress 

Lis.* What ? Wasn’t Leander’s misfortune enough ? 

Da. How? Leander’s? His ship has arrived safely, 
you know. What other misfortune has happened to him ? 

Lis. Yes, his ship has come in as nicely as yours. Ho 
told me so himself just now. 

Da. Told you so liimself ? — My suspicion is, then, after 

all, not without grounds In spite of it, Lisette, you 

can believe me, that that was merely an error about his 
ship. .... but could my friend have committed a false 
act towards me, I wonder ? 

Lis, False ? How false ? Heaven forbid I Leander is 
the truest friend in the world. Ha ! ha I ha I 

Da. Why do you laugh ? 

Lis. Yes, that is certain. You can roly on his^nfidoHliy 
now. Hal ha I ha I He will stand by you honcfctly. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

Da. I certainly h^ so too. 

Lis. And I too. Ha, ha, ha 1 I know his good inten- 
tions. Ha, ha, ha I 

s 

X. — ^Orontb, The Widow, Leander, Damon, 

l^HSETTE. 

"WiD. ^Dearest Damon, I have heard the sad tiding 
®rom your cousin. I assure you your misfortune could 
not have touched me more, if it had happened to myself. 

Lea. My dearest friend, fortune has l^n adverse to you. 
I know your mind is too composed to be troubled greatly 
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by tbifi transitory loss. I hope also that yon will be easily 
reconciled to fortune. It may restore to you more richly at 
some future time that of what it has deprived you now. 

Oro. Yes, cousin, d’ye see? Some future time, some 
future time. Ha I ha ! ha ! 

Lea. You, Madam, have had the kindness to declare 
yourself for the most fortunate of us two. Heaven willed 
that I should be the one. But I shall only consider 
myself in reality to be such, when through the precious 
gift of your heart- — 

WiD. And can you repeat this offer, Leander, in the 
presence of your friend ? 

Da. Just Heaven ! What do I hear ? 

Lea. 0 Madam, I know my friend too well. He will 
not attempt to stand in the way of your happiness. He 
cannot offer you anything but his heart. I can accompany 
mine with a ches of gold. 

Da. Leander, you will Anger and astonishment 

deprive me of words. 

Oro. Listen, cousin, i will just tell you something, 
d’ye see ? You cannot marry the pretty widow now. That 
is pretty certain, d’ye see ? She won’t be of much use to 
T^eandor either. D’ye see? She pleases me well enough# 
D’ye see ? I should not mind having her. I think you 
had better propose me to her, d’ye see? I am too timid 
for it. D’ye see? See to this. Do all that is in your 
pewer, and I promise I will not lorget you in my will. D’ye 
see ? I can bring her two chests of gold, d’ye see ? 

Lea. I implore you, Madam, speak, that my friend may 
know what he has to hope. 

Oro. Madam, do not speak too quickly I D’ye see ? My 
cousin knows a nice bridegroom for you, d’ye see, who 
might well suit you. You can get two cl^ests of gold 
with him. D’ye see? Cousin, cousin, tell her, do I 

Win. That will be unnecessary. My resolution is 
already taken. It is true, Leknder, that I have said, I 
would choose the most fortunate of you. I willieep my 
wotd. You, dearest Damon, are the most.fortuncm I 
i)±. I? 

Lea. Damon ? ^ 

Oro# What ^ what do you say ? My cousim? 
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nelxy ? It is his ship that has been lost^ madam t jyye 
see? Leander has one chest of gold, d*ye see? And I 
have two, d’ye see ? Consequently, consequently you must 
mean me* 

Win. Yes, yes, Damon, you have been the most for- 
tunate in this affair. You have been fortunate in finding 
an opportunity to show your noble mind in such an ex- 
ceptional manner. But your greatest good fortune is, that 
you have now received light to perceive the falseness of 
your friend, whose pompous gibberish has dazed you 
nitherto* Leander, consider your conduct. You had re- 
ceived the tidings that your ship was lost. In your 
anxiety you sought relief from mo. You disregarded your 
friend in a shameful manner. My resolution to declare 
myself jlior the most fortunate was only disagreeable to 
you in as far as you feared that you would not be the one. 
You tried to persuade me that Damon loved me no longer. 
And, lastly, think of the exchange to which I was to tempt 
Damon at a time when you thought that his affairs stood 
better than yours. Consider all this, and be ashamed to 
have deceived a friend who esteemed you above every- 
thing. Go I Enjoy your wealth, which could really have 
fallen to no unworthier man. 

Da. Leander, am I to believe it? You wished to 
deceive me? 

Lea. Damon. .... I have wronged you. Farewell ! 

Da. Leander, dearest Leander I where are you going ? 
Stay I • 

Lea. Let me go, I beg you, I must flee from yo ’i* 
presence. I die with shame. It is impossible, — you can- 
not forgive me. 

Da. T not forgive you ? Leander, would that my for- 
giveness were anything to you ! Yes, yes I All i§ forgiven 
you^ already. • Eemain here, my friend! You have been 
rash. But the man, not the friend, has committed this 
raslmess. Madam, you are § ngry with Leander. I refuse 
all, if with me you do not forget everything. If you 
serrate %s, 1 shall necessarily be the most ui^appy. I 
know how difficult it is to find a friend. And if for the 
first offence one will forsake him, one will seek a lifetime 
fir one in vain. * 
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Lea. Damon. .... judge from these tears whe&er I 
am moved! 

WiD, Well, Leander! Damon forgives you. And I 
myself do not know whether I am more moved by his 
generosity or your repentance. Let us also begin our 
friendship anew. O Damon, how tender will your love be, 
since your friendship is so tender ! 

Oro. So my wooing was no good, after all ! 

Da. Confess at least, dear Leander, that it is a little 
more difficult to practise the duties of friendship, than to 
rhapsodise about it. 

Lea. Yes, Damon, I have often spoken of friendship, 
but only to-day have I learned from you what it is. 

WxD. Damon 1 Damon ! I fear, 1 fear, 1 shall become 
jealous. Not, indeed, on account of a womant but of 
Leander I 
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Chrysander, an old mercTiani. 

Damis, the young scholar^ son of Ohrysandsiw 
Valer, suitor to Juliane. 

JuLiANE, adopted daughter 0/ Chrysander, 
Anton, servant to Damis. 

Lisette, servant girl. 

The scene is in Damis^ studp 
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ACT L 

Scene I! — Damis (at a table covered with hooTci)^ Anton. 

Da, Then the post has not yet come in ? 

An. No. 

Da. No ? Did yon ask for the right one ? The post 
from Berlin 

An. Of course ; the post from Berlin ; it has not 
arrived yet. If it doesn’t come in soon, I shall shortly 
have walked my legs off. Ton go on just as if it would 
bring yon— who knows what ? Now I’ll wager that if it 
does come at all, it will bring some new rubbishing volume, 
or a newspaper, or else a trashy pamphlet. 

Da. No, my good Anton , this time it will be some 
thing more than that. Ah ! if you knew what 

An. Do I want to know it then ? Much good would 
it do me, except to give me one more laugh at you, and is 
that anything unusual? — Have you anywhere else to send 
me ? If not, I have a little business at the town .cellar ; 
may be your en^nd lies the same way 1 Eh ? 

(anqry). No, you scamp. 

An. See there ; he has read everything but the ‘ Book 
of Manners.’ But think a moment. No errand to the 
bookseller’s 4 

I>A. No, you scamp. 

An. I hear that “ scamp ” so often, that I shall end by 
myself that it is my oifn Christian name. To 
perhaps ? 
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Da. Hold your tongjOie or ^ 

An. Or to the printer’s ? I know mv way to these 
three, Heaven be praised, like the dyer’s horse round the 
cylinder. 

Da. Don’t you observe, knave, that I am reading?^Do 
you mean to disturb me any longer? 

An. (aside). Hullo! He is really getting sngry. 

Steady, Anton But do just tell me what sort of 

book that is you are reading. My stars ! What stuff it is. 
You understand it ? Can any man read such scratchings, 
such fearful zigzags ? If that isn’t Faust’s hell-charm, at 
the very least ..... oh dear ! Everybody knows how 

it goes with people who will learn everything 

The evil spirit leads them astray at last, and they leant 
witchcraft too. 

Da. (looks good-humoured again). Why good Anton ! 
This is a book written in the Hebrew tongue, by Ben 
Maimon Jadchasacka. 

An. I daresay! who is going to believe that? I 
know what Hebrew is, at any rate. Isn’t it the same 
thing as the original language, the scriptural speech, the 
holy word? Our parson uttered that more than once 
from the pulpit, when I was still at school. But, goodness, 
he had no books like that. I have peeped into all his 
books ; 1 once had to help him to shift his quarters from 
one house to another. 

Da. Ha, ha, ha I That’s quite likely. It is wonderful 
enough if a country parson knows as much as the name. 
In fact, between you and me, my dear Anton, clergymen 
in general are poor heroes in the field of learning. 

An. Come, come, that cannot apply to all of them* At 
any rate the M,A. in my native village is amcmg tJie 
exceptions. Surely ! The schoolmaster ihhnself has told' 
me more than once that the parson is a very learned man ; 
and I must believe what the schoolmaster says ; fosr as 
the parson h as often told me, he is no bod schwlmsst^ ; 

^ he knows a word or two of Latin, and can gi^ his 
on it. 

Da. That’s capitaL So the schoolmaster praise^ the 
^ parson, and the parsoh, not wishing to be ungxatiefrtif 
praises the schoolmaster. If my fatheir were 
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wcmld of ooTtrse say, mantis manum ImaL Hava not yon 
notioed his silly habit of lugging in a scrap of Latin 
at every opportnnity? The <3d idiot thinks that as he 
has so learned a son, he too must show that he once went 
through the schools. 

An. Well, I always thought it must be something 
silly; for he often matters something in the midst of his 
talk, of which I can’t understand a word. 

Da. Don’t conclude from that, though, that everything 
you don’t understand is silly; else what a lot of silly 
trash I should know. But, oh, sweet learning, how much 
does a mortal who possesses you owe to you ! And how 
lamentable is it, that only the fewest know you in your 
completeness I The theologian believes he posBesses you 
through a medley of scriptural sentences, frightful nar-- 
ratives, and misapplied figures of speech. Those learned 
in the law imagine you are theirs, by reason of their 
unhappy skill in perverting the useless laws of countries 
that have ceased to exist, to the prejudice of justice and 
reason, and in expressing the most frightful decisions in 
a still more frightful language. The physician believes 
that he has really mastered you when by moans of a 
legion of barbarous words he can make those who are in 
health ill, and those who are in sickness worse. But, oh 
deluded fools, truth will no longer leave you in these 
errors which reflect disgrace on her. Occasions arise 
when you yourselves recognise how defective your know- • 
lodge is ; and then, full of mad arrogance, you measu) 
all human knowledge by your own, and even cry aloud, 
in a tone which seems one of pity for all mortals, “ Our 
knowledge is fragmentary.” No, believe me, my dear 
Antmi, man is certainly capable of a knowledge of all 
things. To d^y this is to make a confession *of one's 
own laziness or of one’s mental mediocrity. If I reflect 
hoW mu<^ I know for my few years, I am still more ocm- 
iNbaccd of this truth. Latiif, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Xtaliw^ English thiit makes six languages, of all 

whibh I am a master ; and I am only twenty years old. 

Soft I “Sou have forgotten one — German. 

True, my dear Anton. •Then that makes seven 
laikgueges, and»I am only twenty years dd. 
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As. Hem I You are making fun either of me or of 
yourself. What? You are not going to reckon your 
imowlodge of Gorman as learning ? I didn't mean what 
I said seriously. 

Da. And so you think that you yourself know German. 

As. I not know German? It would be the deuce’s 
own joke, if I spoke the language of the Calmucks without 
knowing it. 

Da. There is knowledge and knowledge. You know 
German , that is, you know how to express your thoughts 
by sounds which a German can understand, that is, which 
arouse in him the thoughts which you have in your mind. 
But you do not know German ; that is, you do not know 
which words of this language are vulgar or low, which 
are coarse and which graceful, which express nothing and 
which something, which are obsolete and which in actual 
use ; you don’t know its rules ; you have no scholarly 
knowledge of it. 

An. \Vhat is there that a learned man can’t teach us ! 
If it only depended on your “ that is,” I do believe tuafc 
you would go so far as to dispute my being able to eat. 

Da. Eat ? Now in very truth, if I choose to be accu- 
rate, you can’t do that either. 

An. 1 can’t eat, can’t I ? Nor drink, I suppose ? 

Da. You can eat ; that is, you can out up your food, 
put it in your mouth, chew it, swallow it, and so forth. 
You cannot eat ; that is, you do not know the mechanical 
laws in accordance with which the process of eating goes 
on ; you do not know what is the function of each muscle 
in this operation. You know not whether the digastricus 
or the masseter, whether the internal or the external 
pterygoideus, whether the zygomaticus or the platysma- 
myodes, whether ^ 

An. Oh dear! Whether, whether! The only “wheth^” 
I pay attention to, is whether my stomach gets any food, 
and whether it agrees with me. But to return to the 
Janguages; would you think, now, that 1 un^^tand Ope 
" which you don’t ? ' 

Da. You understand a language which 1 don't? 

An. Yes, think a bit.w 

Da. Perhaps you know Coptio? 
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An. Coptic? No, that I don’t 

Omnese ? Malabar ? The ftgh I do not know how 
you should. 

An. How you beat about the bush. Did not you see 
my cousin? He visited me a fortnight ago. He spoke 
nothing but this language. 

Da. The Babbi who came to me a short while ago was 
surely not your cousin ? 

An. I am not exactly a Jew, am I ? My cousin is a 
Wend ; I know Wondish, and you don’t. 

Da. (reflectively). He is right. That my servant should 
understand a language, which 1 cannot understand ! And 
that language too one which is not a mere dialect. As 
I remember, it must bo closely allied to Hebrew. Who 
knows how many roots which are lost in the one I may 
discover in the other! The thing begins to run in my 
mind. 

An. There, now! But do you know what? Double 
my wages and you shall soon understand as much of it as 
I do myself. We will be industrious and talk Wendish 

together, and in short, think it over. I am 

forgetting my errand to the town-cellar altogether, over 
this confounded palaver. I will be back and at your 
service again soon. 

Da. Stay here now ; stay here. 

An. But here’s your father coming. Don’t you hear? 
We could not talk longer, anyhow. {Exit,) , 

Da. I wish my father would leave me undistur^ od. 
Does he think 1 am such an idler as h&dself ? 

Scene II. — Damis, Ohuysandeu. 

Chbys. ^ways over those confounded books I My 
Boxii one may have too much of a good thing. Amusement 
is as necessary as work. 

Da. My father, study is amusement enough for me. 
He who seeks for other pleasures than knowledge, cannot 
have tasmd its true sweetness. 

Onbys. Don’t say that I I also studi^ in my youth. 
I penetrated to the very marrow of learning. But as for 
hmg alwayn engaged over v- books— by xio means. I 
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went ont, I played, I went into society, I made friendii 
with the girls. 'What the father did in his youtii, the 
son can also do, and ought to do* A bove majoiti dUeai 
arare minors as we Latin scholars say. Especially let 
me recommend the girls to you, de meliari, as we Latin 
scholars say. Those fellows are fools who warn a young 
man off from the girls as if they were worse than scorpions ; 
who bid him to avoid them, as we Latin scholars say, 
cautim sanguine mperino 

Da. Cautius aanguim uiperinof Ay, that’s Latin; but 
how, runs the whole passage? 

Cautius timet ilavum Tiberim tongere ? cur olivmn 
Satigainc vipeimo 
Gautms Yitat 1^ . ... 

Oh, I understand quite well, father. You have not gone 
to the fountain-head I If you had you would have known 
that, in this very Ode, Iloiace describes love as a very 
injurious passion, and woman as 

Ghrys. Horace^ Horace^ Horace was an Italian, and 
meant Italian women. Yes I I too warn you against 
those girls of Italy. They are dangerous. I have a good 

fiiend who in his youth But no, one must not 

scandalize people German girls, on the other hand, 

German girls 1 It is quite another thing to have to do 
with them. I should not be the man I am if the society 
of women had not given me a thorough polish. I should 
tkink one could see that in me. You have read enough 
in dead books, dip for once into a living one. 

Da. I am astonished. 

Chrys. Ah, you will be yet more astonished when you 
see a little deeper. Woman, you must know, is a new 
world for a young man, where he finds so much to stare 
and wonder at 

Da. Yet listen to me * I am astonished, I repeat, tq 
hear you talk in a way which by no means expresses the 
same precepts which you gave me when I went to tihe 
hi^ school. ^ 

OuRYS. Qwb, qualia, quanta ! Now, and then 1 
miifem/ar, as we !^tin schol^^rs say. 

thL fmjpoi a mutautur ! Do pray lay amd^ sudb Vulgair 
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prejudices. The times do not alter : for lei us just con- 
sider ; what is -ime ? 

Chrys. Ho'.i your tongue ! Time is a thing that I am 
not going to let you waste with your useless chatter. 
The precepts I gave you at that time were suited to the 
measure of experience and intelligence you had then. 
But now I trust you have so much of both that you will 
not make a business of your pleasure. On these grounds, 
then, I advise you 

Da. Your words have a certain semblance of truth; 
but I go deeper. You shall see directly, the status con- 
iroversim 

Chrys. Oh, the State of Controversia may lie in 
Barbara or in Celarent for aught I care. I didn’t come 
here to dispute with you, but 

Da. But to learn the terms used in the art of disputa- 
tion ! Good. Then you must know that neither Barbara 
nor Celarent have 

Chrys. I shall go mad! Be off with your pack of 
nonsense, Mr. Pedant, or 

Da. Nonsense I These odd terms are, it is true, relics 
of the scholastic philosophy ; but nevertheless such 
relics 

Chrys. Over which I shall lose all patience, if you 
don’t listen to me at once. I come to you to discuss the 

most seriovs matter in the world for what is more 

serious than marriage? .... and you ' 

Da. Marriage ? Speak of marriage to me ? To me ? 

Chrys. Ha, ha! Does that make you attentive? 
Well, then, ausculta et perpende / 

Da. Ausculta et perpendef Ausculta et perpendet A 
happy idea ^ 

UHRYS. Oh,«I have ideas 

Da. Which I have here got hold of. 

Chrys. You? 

Da. Yes; I. Do you knhw where this ausculta el 
perpende cqpes from? 1 have just lighted on the dis- 
covery that it is from Homer. Ah! What is there I 
can’t fii .d in my Homer ? 

Chm 5, You and your Homer &re a pair of fools. 

Da. I and fiomer? Homer and l? We two ? 

VOL. lU D 
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ha, ha. By all means, father. Thank you, thank you» 
I and Homer; Homer and I But listen : Whenever 


Homer he was in truth no fool— as little of that 

as I myself. .... whenever, I say, he makes his heroes 


rouse their men to valour, or begin a discussion in a 
council of war, the commencement of their speech is, 
•‘Listen to what I utter and think thereon!” Tor 
instance, in the Odyssey 

KckXvtc Sr; vw fikVf Ttfa#ciy(rtot, o rt k€V cittw 
And then there often follows 


"Os ^<hae: ol S’ . 


That is: Thus spake he, and they obeyed the words 
which they had heard. 

Chrys. Oh 1 they obeyed him, did they ? Well, there 
is some sense in that. Perhaps Homer is no fool after all, 
Look to it that I may bo able to make a recantation 
concerning you too. So now again to business: I am 
aware, my son 

Da. Patience for one instant, father. I am just going 
to sit down and make a note of this remark. 

CiiRYS. Make a note ? What is there to make a note 
of in this ? To whom does it matter whether this scrap 
is out of Homer or out of a hymn-book. 

Da. It matters to the learned world ; my honour and 
** Homer’s is concerned in it ! For fifty such remarks are 
the making of a philologist. And this one is new, I must 
tell you, quite new. 

Chrys. Well then, write it down another time. 

Da. But suppose I forget it ? I should be inconsolable. 
Please have the goodness at least to remind me of it 
again. ^ 

Chrys. W^ell, well, I will do so ; only do now listen to 
me. I am, my son, acquainted with a most amiable girl ; 
and I am aware that you tdb know her, ghould you feel 

desirous ^ 

" ' Da. I acquainted with a girl, an amiable girl ? Oh* 
father ! If any one heard that, what would they think of 
mj scholarship ? , . . I know an amiable girl ? 

CiiRYS. Now, upon my word, 1 don’t J;hink any am- 
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keeper would be as alarmed when charged with knowing 
suoh and such a scamp, as you are because you are said to 
be acquainted with a girl. Is that, then, a reproach ? 

Da. At any rate, it is no honour, and least of all for a 
scholar. Every one acquires by degrees the habits of those 
with whom he associates. Every woman is frivolous, 

} )roud, loquacious, quarrelsome and childish all her life 
ong, let her grow as old as she may. Hardly a single 
woman knows that she has a soul about which she ought 
to be infinitely more concerned than about her body. To 
dress, undress, and dress themselves anew, to sit before 
a mirror, admire their own charms, and devise affected 
airs ; to remain idle at the window with inquisitive eyes, 
read senseless novels, and, at best, take a needle in 
hand to pass away the time. That is their employment ; 
that is their life. And do you think that a student 
could know anything more of such a silly race of 
creatures than their outward form, without injury to his 
reputation? 

Ohrys. Good Heavens, man ! Your mother will turn 
in her grave. Just remember she was once a girl. 
Beflect that things cannot be otherwise than nature has 
made them ! Besides, as we Latin scholars often say, 
m,ulla regula sine exceptions. And the girl of whom I am 
thinking, and whom you know, is certainly an exception. 
Da. No, no, I will swear it. Our cousins excepted^ 

and Juliane 

Chrys. And Juliane ? Bene ! 

Da. And her maid excepted, I don’t know a single bit 
'of womankind. Yes, may Heaven punish me if I ever 
allow the ideas of becoming acquainted with any more to 
enter my head ! • 

CfifRYS. Weil, well! As you please. Enough, you 
know Juliane. 

Da. More’s the pity. ^ 

Chrys. And it is just Juliane concerning whom I want 
4p know ysur thoughts. 

Da. Juliane? What I think of Juliane? 0 father, 
if you inquired what I though^ about Erinna, Corinna, 
^^’uesilla, or Praxilla 

Chsys. Godd gracious ! A moment ago he swore he 

D 2 
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didn’t know a single girl, and now mentions half-a-dozen 
wenches * 

Da. What, father? 

CoRYS. Yes, my son I You do not recognise that termi- 
nation I suppose ? Netrix^ Lotrix^ Meretrix 

Da. Good Heavens I To allude to famous Greek 
poetesses by such a term. 

Chrys. Aye, aye. Poetesses, quite so quite so. Loti ix^ 
Meretrix^ Poetrix 

Da. Poetrix f Oh, my poor ears! You must say, 
foeiria^ or poetris, 

Chrys. la or Ix, as you please, Mr. Lexicon. 

Scene III. — Chrysander, Damis, Lisette. 

Lis. Quick, Mr. Chrysander, down to the parlour. 
Some one wants to speak to you. 

Chrys. Now who can the fool be who must needs 
come to disturb me at this very moment. Who is it ? 

Lis. How should I know every fool ? 

Chrys, What’s that ? You have an unlucky tongue, 
Lisette, to call an honest gentleman a fool. For he surely 
is an honest gentleman. How else should he want me ? 

Lis. Come, come, you will surely pardon my tongue 
the fault that yours committed. 

Chrys. Which mine committed ? 

' Lis. Oh, do go. The honest gentleman is waiting. 

Chrys. Let him wait. I didn’t tell the fool to come. 
I shall return directly, my son. (Exit) 

Lis. (aeide). 1 must see whether 1 can make anything 
out of my young mistress’s odd fancy. 

Scene IV. — ^Lisette, Damis.^* 

Da. Now, then I Is not Lisette going as well? 

Lis. Your most obedient^servant. If you give orders 
I shall obey them. But at least tell me first how, i^ 
heaven’s name, you can exist in such continual solitude? 

* There are two i^ural fomoii of the word Mensch, namely, Menaohaa 
and Menaoher. The latter, which is the word in tl^ passage, is used 
duly of a woman of doubtful reputation.^Sii. 
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What do you do all day in your study? Don’t your 
moments turn to hours ? 

Da, Oh I Of what use are such questions? Off with 
you! Off I 

Lis. Surely you can’t be at your books the whole time. 
Books I such dead companions! No; I am for the living, 
and Mamselle Juliane’s taste is the same. Of course we 
read now and then ; about a knight errant, or a Banise,’’’ 
or something goud of that sort. But we never stand it 
for more than an hour at a time. To continue at it for 
whole days, as you do — Heaven help us I We should be 
dead by the third day. And then, what’s worst of all, not 
to speak a word the whole time ; that would be a purga- 
tory to us. It cannot be a superiority belonging to the 
whole of your sex, for I know men-folk who are just as 
fickle as we are, or even more so. It can only be a few 
mighty souls who possess these peculiar gifts. 

Da. Lisette does not speak altogether foolishly. It is a 



Lis. You make me blush. I could almost pay you for 
that, and recount to you the succession of panegyrics 
which were made on you by the people at the garden- 



Da, Panegyrics on me ? 

Lis, Yes, yes, on you. 

Da. Pray do not trouble yourself about me, my dear 
Lisette I will treat the praise as belonging to anotJKir, 
and thus my modesty will be at peace. Come, tell me 
about it. I only want to hear it on account of your lively 
and artless way of expressing yourself. 

Lis. Oh my way is surely none of the best.* I had no 
teacher suclf as you. But I will do your bidding. You 
know, I suppose, who the gentlemen were who were enter- 
tained in the garden yesterday by your father. 

Da, No, that I don’t. As I had no desire to be present 


* Prinooss Banise was the heroine of a famotis novel written at the 
,end of the eighteenth century, entititid, Asiu^lueUe BanUe oder hlutigm^ 
j^doeh muihigeB^Fegu.^Ei>. 
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at the party, I did not trouble myself at all about it. It 
is* to be hoped they were themselves worthy of praise, in 
order that one may have some ground for being proud of 
their praise. 

Lis. They are tolerably worthy people. But how would 
it affect you if they were not ? You mean, you know, from 
modesty, to treat the praise of yourself as applying to 
somebody else. And does the truth depend on the lips 
which utter it ? Listen now 

Da. Heavens I I hear my father returning. For good- 
ness’ sake, dear Lisette, don’t let him see how long you 
have stayed with me. Go quickly for a moment into the 
cabinet there. 


Scene V.— Damis, Chrysander. 

Chrys. That confounded Valor! He couldn’t have 
come at a more inopportune time. Why the devil should 
he come back from Berlin just to-day ? And why should 
he at once announce himself to mo ? Ah ! in order. .... 
No, Ilcrr Valor, you are too late for that. Now, my son 

(Damis siands abstracted as if in deep thought). Do 

you hear, my son ? 

Da. I hear ; I hear everything. 

Chrys. Briefly,' you comprehend, I suppose, what I 
meant just now. To a wise man three words are enough. 
Sapienti sat, we Latin scholars say. Answer, if you please. 

‘ Da. (still as it' in thought). What am I to answer? 

Chrys. What is there to answer ? I’ll tell you. Answer 
that you have understood me ; that you are pleased with 
my offer ; that you like Juliane ; that you will obey me in 
all things Now, will you answer this ? 

Da. I will see at once. (In feigned absence of mind he 
takes up a book.) ® 

Chrys. What can the book contain on these points ? 

Answer from your tieaid; and not from a book 

Ex libro doctus quilibet esse potest, as we Latin 

^holars say. • 

Da. (as if reading in the book). Perfectly right. But 
what further? ^ 

Chrys. The rest follows like Greek. You say “ yes^” 
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she says “ yes.” Then comes betrothal, and soon after, 
marriage ; and then you’ll soon see what then- 

Da. But suppose this supposition {Still as if reading,) 

Chrys, Oh, I never suppose anything which is in the 
least degree doubtful. Juliane is a ward; I am her 
guardian; I am your father; what can suit me better 
than to make you two happy ? Her father was my friend, 
and a good fellow, though a fool. He might have made a 
fair bankruptcy ; his creditors would have been brought 
to accept an agreement to take a third of their money, 
and he was simple enough to pay all, down to the last 
farthing. But what am I thinking of? You knew him, 
didn’t you ? 

Da. Not personally. But the circumstances of his life 
are perfectly familiar to me. I have read it in some bio- 
graphy or other. 

Chrys. Bead it ? Bead it in print ? 

Da. Yes, yes. Bead it. Ho was born about the middle 
of last century, and died about twenty years ago, as 
Superintenden t-general* in Pomerania. Oriental 1 anguages 
were his strong point. But all his books are not equally 
good. This is one of the best. The man is said to have 
had a singular habit of 

Chrys. Who are you talking of? 

Da. Didn’t you ask mo whether I had known the author 
of this book. 

Chrys. I think you are dreaming; or else there is 
something gone wrong with your brains. I asked < u 
whether you had known Juliane’s father. 

Da. Pardon me, if I answered a little absently. I was 
thinking why the Eabbis call the Schurok M’lo “ Pum.” 

Chrys. Oh, damn your Schurek! Now, just attend 
to what your father is saying to you .... (takes the hook 
out of his hand). You did not know him, then? Now 
I come to think of it, it is hardly possible you should 
have known him. Juliane whs still very young when ho 
died. Immediately on his death I took her into my house, 
and — thaitk Heaven! — she has received much lundness 
here. She is fair and virtuous. To whom should I give 


* ^ high office in the Lutheran Church. 
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her in preference to you? What do you think? Answer. 
You stand there as if you were asleep. 

Da. Yes, father. There is only one point to consider — - 
Chrys. You are right ; there certainly is one to con- 
sider; namely, whether you feel yourself competent to 

accept a public post, because, though 

Da. What ? competent ? . . . . You doubt my ability 
then ? How unlucky that I can’t at once give you most 
unquestionable proof of it. However, it must come this 
evening ; believe me, this very evening. That confounded 
post ! I can’t imagine where it is loitering. 

Chrys. Calm yourself, my son. The question is not 
put through any mistrust of you, but merely because I 
believe that it does not do for a man to marry before he 
has an appointment ; just as there is no need, to my mind, 
for a man to take a post until he knows where to provide 
himself with a wife. 

Da. Oh ! confound marriage ! Confound the wife I 
Will you excuse my leaving you alone? 1 must send that 
fellow to the post at once. Anton ! Anton ! It is quite 
impossible to do anything with the rascal ; I must just 
go myself. 


Scene VI. — Anton, Chrysander. 

An, Did not Herr Damis call mo? Where is he? 
'^hat am I to do? 

Chrys. I don’t know what he has in his head. He 
calls you — ^means to send you to the post — bethinks himself 
that it is impossible to do anything with a rascal like you, 
and goes himself. Now tell me, do you want to remain an 
ass all your life ? 

An. Gently, Herr Chrysander I I have no part in 
your son’s folly. I have been obliged to go tb the post for 
him more than a dozen times to-day. He expects letters 
from Berlin. Is it my fault that they don’t come ? 

Chrys. By all that’s wonderful ! But you have been 
^t^rith him some time now ; you ought to know hii^character 
and way of thinking a little, eh ? 

An. Ha, ha ! That depends on what we scholars call 
knowledge of character 1 In that art I am a master, upon 
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my honour ! I only have to speak a word with a man, I 
only have to look at him, and, presto I I know the whole 
man ! I ki.ow at once whether he is reasonable or capri- 
cious, liberal or niggardly 

Chrys. I do believe you are pointing to mo I 

An. Oh, never mind about my hands ! . • , . Whether 
he’s 

Chrys. You shall show your skill at once. I have 
proposed a marriage to my son ; now, just say, if you 
know him, what he will do. 

An. Your son? Herr Damis? Excuse me, with him 
my art, otherwise so successful, goes begging. 

Chrys. Go you with it, you rascal, and don’t boast. 

An. It is quite impossible to know the humour of a 
yonng scholar, or to draw any inference from it. And 
thrft which is impossible, Herr Chrysander • • • , is 
impossible. 

Chrys. And how so? 

An. Because he has none. 

Chrys. None ? 

An. No, not none, but a fresh one every moment. The 
books and examples he meets with are the winds by 
which the weathercock of his thoughts is ruled. To keep 
to the question of marriage, since that is at present before 

us, I fancy that In the first place you must know 

that Herr Damis has never concealed anything from 
me. I have always been his confidant, and have always 
been the man whom he preferred to have to do W'th. 
We have held discussions together at the university, lor 
whole days, whole nights. And I fancy he must find 
something in me, some quality, which he finds in no 
one else 

Chrys. I’lJ tell you what quality it is — your stupidity ! 
It pleases him when he sees that he knows more than you. 
If jrou are a rascal, and do not contradict him, and 
praise him to his face, and admire him — — 

An. (jpme, confound it ! There you are betraying the 
whole of my policy ! How cunning an old merchant is. 

Chrys. But we mustn’t forget our principal object. 
About marriage—- • 

An. Why,* on that matter he has the deuce’s own 
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whimB m his herad. For instance; I remember it time 
Trhen ho wouldn’t have married at all. 

Chrys. Not at all ? Then I must marry again. You 
don’t think I will let my name die out ? The scoundreL 
But why ? 

An. For this reason ; because there have been learned 
men who hold celibacy was most fitting for a scholar. 
God knows whether these gentlemen were too spiritual or 
too fleshly in their disposition ! In his capacity of old 
bachelor that is to be, he had already provided himself 
with various ingenious excuses. 

CiiRYS. Excuses! Can such a profligate, who holds 
this sacred sacrament — for I must say in passing, I am 
by no means pleased with our theologians who will not 
allow marriage to be a sacrament — he, I say, who 
despises this holy sacrament, can he venture to excuse his 
godlessness ? But I believe you are fooling me, fellow ; for 
only a moment ago he seemed to approve of my proposal. 

An. The devil must have had a linger in it then. How 
did he behave ? Toll me, did he stand there as if he had 
boon stunned? Did he look fixedly on the ground? Did 
he put his hand to his head? Did he reach towards a 
book, as if ho would read it? Did ho let you go on talk- 
ing without interruption ? 

Chrys. You have hit it! You depict him as if you 
had seen him. 

. An. Oh, then there is little hope 1 When he goes on 
in that way he means you to consider him abstracted. I 
know his ways. He hears all you say to him, but you 
are to believe that through the intensity of his reflection 
he has not heard it. He sometimes answers too, but 
when you place his reply before him again he will never 
admit that it was given in answer to th|t which you 
wanted to know from him. 

Chrys. Now, whoever after that won’t admit that too 
much learning confuses the brain deseiwes to be learned 
himself. Heaven be praised that I knew how hit the 
liappy mean in my youth I Omne nimium veriitur %n mtulum^ 
as we Latin scholars jocosely say. But may God be 
gracious to the scamp if he remains obstinate in his reso- 
lution ! If he that it is not necessfitry to marry 
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And beget children, doesn’t he give me to understand that 
I need not have begotten him ? The thankless son 1 

An. True ; there can be no greater ingratitude under the 
sun than when a son will not show recognition of tl /e pains 
his i'ather must have taken to bring him into the world. 

CiiRYvS. No. Certainly the holy estate of matrimony 
shall find its defender in me. 

An. Your intention is good ; but many such defenders 
as you would reduce the custom returns on eatables con- 
siderably. 

Chrys. How so ? 

An. Think. Three wives and scarcely a son by tlie 
third. 

Chrys. Scarcely! AVhat do you mean with your 
“ scarcely,” you scoundrel. 

An. Whew ; you understand something worse than I 
meant by that. 

Chrys. But between ourselves, Anton ; if the women 
of twenty years back had been like the women of the 
present tinn^, I should give way to strange thoughts. He 
is far too little like me 1 Yet the women of twenty years 
ago were not so daring as now, not so faithless as in these 
days, nor yet so 

An. Are you sure of that ? In truth, then, they did 
great wrong to my mother, from whom her husband, 
who declined to be my father, was separated three and 
thirty years ago. But that’s a matter I don’t like to think , 
of. The whims of your son arc more amusing. 

Chrys, Say, more vexatious. But tell me what, w'er<j 
his excuses ? 

An. His excuses were fancies which did not grow in 
his own brain. He said, for instance, that as long as he 
was under fortj% when any one asked why he didiiH marry 
he should answer that he was too young ; but when he 
was over forty he would reply he was too old. I don’t 
know the name of the sage who is supposed to have said 
the same thing. Another pretext was this : he wouldn’t 
marry beeSuse he was think ug every day of turning 
monk, and didn’t turn monk because every day he was 
thinking of marrying. • 

Gukys. Wh^t 1 He’ll turn monk, too, will he ? There 
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one may see what a bad character, with no reverence for 
the holy state of matrimony, may come to. I never 
thought to find this in my own son. 

An. Don’t be alarmed. In your son everything is 
merely transitory. He had read the notion in the bio- 
graphy of a sage ; he took a fancy to it, and at once resolved 
to produce it as his own when occasion offered. But the 
whim was soon expelled by another, just as — just as 

What a pity I can’t hit on anything like it ! In 

short, out it went. Now he would marry, and marry a 
perfect devil of a wife. 

Chrys. If only more fools would adopt this fancy, that 
good fellows might remain free from bad wives. 

An. Yes, thought he, it would sound well if it were 
said of him that the famous Damis is among the number 
of the learned whom Heaven has plagued with bad wives, 
but still the learned world cannot complain of him for 
being in the least prevented, by his domestic crosses, from 
supplying them with countless learned writings. 

Chrys. Writings I Yes, which cost me huge suras. 
What bills I have had to pay for him at the printer’s ! 
The rascal ! 

An. Patience! He has only just begun to write. 
Things will be better soon. 

Chrys. Better ? Perhaps people will count him among 
those who have written his father out of house and home. 

. An. Why not ? If it brings him honour 

Chrys. Honour be damned. 

An. For that a young scholar will do everything. If 
after his death it should be said that the famous Damis 
was among the sages who went to the deuce ! What’s 
the odds? It is enough that he is called learned and 
famous. 

Chrys. Fellow, you alarm me. But yo!i who are much 
older than he is, can’t you give h^m good advice now and 
then ? * 

^ An. Oh ! Herr Chrysander, you know very well that I 
ror*oive no salary as tutor. And then my stupidity 

Chrys. Which you assume in order to make him still 
more stupid. % 

An (ofti de). Ah, he knows me. (aloud) Bu^ do you suppose 
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he was in earnest about the ill-tempered wife ? Not in 
the least. An hour afterwards he was going to choose a 
learned woman. 

Chrys. Well, that would, at any rate, be sensible at 
last. 

An. Sensible ? In my humble opinion it was the very 
stupidest idea he could have adopted. A learned wife I 
Just think. A wife resembling your son. An honest 
fellow would be seized by fear and horror at such an idea. 
Heavens I before I allowed a learned woman to be tied on to 
me 

Chrys. Fool, fool ! They go off like anything amongst 
better people than you. If there were more of them, who 
knows whether I might not choose one for myself? 

An. Do you know Carlin ? 

Chrys. Carlin ? No. 

An. My former comrade ; my good friend? You don’t 
know him? 

Chrys. No. 

An. He wore a light grey coat with red facings, and 
red and blue shoulder-knots on his Sunday uniform. You 
must have seen him with me. He had rather a long nose. 
It was a family mark. For he would fain show from 
history that his great-great-grandfather, who was present 
%t a certain tournament as a groom, had one just as long. 
His one defect was that his legs were a little crooked. 
Do you remember him now ? * 

Chrys. How should I know all the rabble that yoi 
know ? But what about him ? 

An. You really don’t know him ? Ah I then you know 
one great soul the less. I will enable you to make his 
acquaintance ; I am well esteemed by him. 

Chrys. I l^lieve you are sometimes as mad as* my son. 
However do you come on this nonsense ? 

An. Well, this Carlin, I was going to say— Dh, it is 
vexatious that you do not know him — this Carlin, I say, 
once serv^ a gentleman who had a learned wife. The 
confounded scamp I He was good-looking, and so, as 

desire is not ruled by regard to rank In short, he 

must have got to know her better. Where otherwise 
i\ou1d he have got so much sense ? At last her husband 
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too oVserved that our friend was learning from the lady ; 
he got his dismissal before he expected it. Poor lady ! 

CiiRYS. Silence. I won’t listen either to your whims 
or to my son’s any more. 

An. Listen to one more — his pet whim ; he wanted to 
maiTy more than one wife. 

Chrys. But one after the other. 

An. No, at least half-a-dozen at a time. The Bible, 
authority, and custom notwithstanding. He was just 
reading a book then 

Chrys. Ah, those infernal books I I’ll hear no more ; 
and there’s an end of it. He won’t want to take more 
than one, provided only he takes the one whom I mean 
for him. And what do you think, Anton ? — quid putas f — » 
as we say. Will he do it? 

An. Perhaps, and perhaps not. If I knew what book 
he had read last, and could read it myself, and if 

Chrys. I see I shall be obliged to use your help. You 
are a swindler, it’s true, but I am aware that one may do 
more nowadays with cheats than with honest people. 

An. Ay, Herr Clirysander, what do you take me for ? 

Chrys. No compliments, Herr Anton, I promise you 
a reward suitable to your service, if you can persuade my 
son to marry Juliane, quovis modoy as we Latin scholars 
say, by telling truths or lies, by honest practices or crooked 
ways, vel sic vel aliter, as we Latin scholars say. 

An. Whom? Juliane? 

Chrys. Juliane ; illam ipsam. 

An. Our Juliane ? Your ward, your foster-daughter ? 

Chrys. Do you know of any other ? 

An. This is impossible, or what I have heard of her 
cannot be true. 

• Chrys. Heard! You have heard somet^nng about her 
then. Surely nothing bad ? 

An. Certainly nothing good. 

Chrys. Well I I held the girl in high esteem. Surely 
’ IK) youngster has Eh? 

* "An. If it were no more than that .... mshion ex* 

ouses such slight mistakes as that. But it is sometliing 
much worse for a good maiden who does not want to be a 
maiden any longer. • • : 
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Chbys. ■ Something worse? I don’t understand you. 

An. And yet you are a business man. 

Chrys. Worse? I always thought that reserve and 
good principles were the chief 

An. No longer, no longer ; they were so twenty years 
ago, as you so wisely rememberod just now. 

Chrys. Explain yourself more clearly; I have no 
desire to guess at your silly thoughts. 

An. Nothing is easier, however. In a word, she is said 
to have no money. People say that out of consideration for 
her father, who was a good friend of yours, you adopted 
Juliane from her ninth year, and brought her up out of 
charity. 

Chrys. In saying that people told you no lie ; but all 
the same, no other but my son shall have her, provided, 
only that he ... . look here, Anton, I must make the 
whole riddle plain to you. It lies only with me to make 
Juliane rich in a short time. 

An. Yes, with your own money, and you might make 
me rich in the same manner ; will you be so good ? 

Chrys. No, not with my own money. Can you hold 
your tongue ? 

An. Try it. 

Chrys. Listen then. This is how it stands with J uliane’s 
property. Her father lost all his money, through a 
lawsuit which at last he had to abandon, a short time 
before his death. Now, a certain document has fallen intg 
my hands for which he long sought in vain, and whi^ h 
puts the whole business in another light. It is only neces- 
sary for me to give enough money to recommence the law- 
suit. The document itself I have already sent to my 
lawyer at Dresden. 

An. Heav^ be praised that you are a business man 
again. Just now I hardly knew what to make of you. 
But have you Juliane’s consent already? 

Chrys. Oh, the good child*will, as she says, obey me in 
all things Until now Valer reckoned upon winning her. 
A little while ago, he even opened his heart to me. Before 
2 found the document 

' An. Of course, Juliane was Rot of so much importance 
to UB then ; so you gave him encouragement ? 
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Chrys. Certainly. He has come back from 'Berlin to- 
day, and has been to call on me already. I fear, I fear 

But if only my son will .... and he, Anton, 

you know .... A fool may be caught on many sides, and 
a man like you can catch on many sides. You shall see 
that I am grateful. 

An. And you shall see that I am entirely at your 
service, especially if gratitude first rouses me, and 

Scene VIL— ^Anton, Chrysander, Juliane. 

Ju. Come, Herr Chrysander, do come down at once. 
Herr Valer is there to wait upon you. 

Chrys. You seem very happy about it, young miss. 

An. (whispers to Chrysander). Ah I Valer 1ms caught 
the bird already. 

Chrys. That would be rather serious. 

(Exeunt Anton and Chrysander). 

Scene VIII. — Juliane, Lisette. 

Lis. (peeps out of the cabinet). Hist, hist ! 

Ju. Well, for whom is that meant? Lisette, is that 
you ? What are you doing here ? 

Lis. Yes, you will never believe that I and Damis have 
gone so far that he has to conceal me. I can twist him 
wund my finger already. One more interview like the 
^t, and I have bagged him. 

Ju. And so, although in joke, I had a very good idea 
after all. Would to Heaven that the union which his 
father 

Lis. His father I the rascal, the miser! 1 have just 
learnt what he is. 

Ju. What names you call him ! His goodness is only 
too great. In order to make his ^od actions complete 
he offers me his son’s hand, and with it all his property. 
But how unhappy am I in this. Gratitude and love, love 

for Valer, and gratitude 

^ Lis. a minute ago I was under just the same delusion. 
But, believe me, I have it now from his own lips; 
not from friendship for yw, but from friendship to youf 
property he wishes to bring about this unio^ 
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Jtr. My pioperly ? Tou are mad* What have I that 
Idid not set from mm ? 

Lxfl« Gome, come. This is not the place for taUdng. 
I will tell you all that 1 haire heard another time* 


ACT IL 

Scene I. — ^Lisette, Valer, Julune. 

Lis. (within). Come in here ; Damis has gone out. You 
ean have a word with one another in private here. 

Ju. Yes, Valer ; my resolution is taken. I owe him 
too much ; by his kindness he has obtained the greatest 
right over me. Cost what it may, I must consent to this 
marriage, since Chrysander desires it. Or shall I sacrifice 
gratitude to love? You are yourself virtuous, Valer, and 
m your society I have learnt to think more nobly. To 
diow myself worthy of you I must do my duty even at 
the loss of my happiness. 

Lis. a marvellous moral, truly! 

Va. Then what becomes of your promise, your vow, 
imd your constancy? Is it right to act contrary to a 
duty which really unites us, in order to fulfil an imagi- 
nary one? 

Ju. Oh I Valer, you know better what belongs to such, 
prcunises. Do not abuse my weakness. My father’s aj^ * 
probation was not given to that promise. 

Va. What father? 

Ju. The one to whom I am bound to give that title on 
account of his kindness. Do you consider it no benefit to 
be TOSCued from poverty and all its attendant ihiseries? 
^Ahf Valer, lAould not now possess your heart had not 
OhiyBanfer’s care caused me to be brought up in virtue 
Wd honour. • 

Va. Benefits cease to be benefits if one seeks to be 
|9^id for (hem. And what else is Chrysander doing than 
this, my over-conscientious Juliane, seeing that he only 
to many you to his son because he sees his way to 
teoeWing for himself the greater part >f your patrimony ? 

van* XL " M 
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Jir. Bo not rely on Buoh a strange report as this. Who 
knows what Lisette has heard ? 

Lis. Nothing but what fits in perfectly with the rest 
of his conduct. A man who has already trummted his 
good deeds abroad, who can count them on his fingers to 
any one, looks for something more than the mere reward 
of Heaven. And are these, then, the first tears you have 
shed through vexation at being dependent on such a 
selfishly liberal man ? 

Ya. Lisette is right I ... * But, alas, I feel it. Juliane 
no longer loves me. 

Ju. She loves you no longer? This suspicion'only was 
wanting to make her grief complete. If you knew how 
much it cost her to remain deaf to the promptings of love • 
if you knew, Valer oh, how mistrustful men are I 

VA. Do not misinterpret the fear of a lover whose 
whole happiness is at stake. So you do love me stilly 
and yet you will give yourself to another ? 

Ju. Will? Could you torture me more cruelly? — *^1 
will ?” say, rather, “ I must.” 

Va. You must I Never yet has a heart but the one 
that wished it been compelled to allege necessity as its 
excuse 

Ju. Your reproaches are so bitter, so bitter, that for 
vexation I shall leave you. 

Va. Stay, Juliane, and say at least what I am to do in 
%is matter, 

Ju. As I do, submit to fate. 

Ya. Ah, leave iniiocent fate out of the question. 

Ju« Innocent? You mean it is I that am to blame? 
Detain me no longer. 

Ijis. If I don’t soon interfere, they will be quarrelling 

through sheer love What you are to do, 

Valer? A mighty question I Why, move Heaven an^ 
earth so that this good young lady “need not”l Bring 
<he father to other thought^*; and get the son over to your 
side. . . . ^ The son is easy enough to manjim; leavf^ 
hittL to me. Poor dear Damis. I am without aonht th0 
first girl to fiatter him,- and I hope therefore to be tile 
first to be flattered by htm. In g^ sooth, hp is so 
and I am so skilful that I would soon fli^tter 
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into me his wife were it not for his oonfounded 

&thert See now, Herr Yaler, this is mistress Juliana’s 
idea J Now do yon invent some snare for the father* 

Jo. What’s that yon say, Lisette? My idea? Oh 
Yider, don’t believe such nonsense I Did I tell you to do 
an^hing more than to give him a bad opinion of me ? 

Lis* Exactly so, a bad opinion of you, and if possible 
a proportionally better one of myself. 

Ju. There is no bearing with you 

Ya. But, dearest Juliane, say, at all events 

Ju. Say what? Perhaps that I will rush into your 
arms, even though I shomd sin against all virtue in so 
doing I That I strive to become yours with an eager- 
ness, with a zeal, which must some day necessarily make 

me contemptible in your eyes? No, Yaler 

Lis. Don’t you hear, that she would rather leave us 
free to act I She is like the lovely Aspasia — or what- 
ever the princess’s name was in that thick novel. Two 
knights laid claim to her. “Fight with one another” 
said the lovely Aspasia ; “ he who overcomes the other 
shall have me,” Nevertheless she favoured the knight in 

the blue armour more than the other 

Ju. Oh, the silly girl — bother her blue knight I 
{Breaks away and runs off^ 

Scene II. — Lisette, Yaler, 

Lis. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Ya. It is no joke to me, Lisette, 

Lis. Not ? Ha, ha, ha I 

Ya, I believe you are laughing at me. 

3jis. Oh, laugh with me, then, or I shall have.to laugh 
again becaus^you won’t. Ha ha, ha I 

YaI I am in despair I In the uncertainty whether 
sihe loves me 

Ills. XJncertaintv ? Ar# all men so hard to con* 
vhme? Do they all become such anxious doubters as 
adds as love warms them a little? Have done with 
l^ose whims of yours, or I shall laugh again. Set your 
rather to work to plan sftmetmng that old Ckry* 
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Yjl. Chiysander does not trust me, and cannot trust 
me. He knows my feeling for Juliane. All my pels 
suasion would be in vain. He would soon discover the 
interested motives which are its source. And if I were 
to make an actual offer of marriage what good would that 
do? He is outspoken enough to tell me to my face that 1 
must waive my claim in favour of his son, who has the 

E test right to Juliane, on account of his father^ 

ness to her What, then, am I to do? 

Lis. 0 those wonderful people, who want everywhere 
to go only along the level road. Listen what 1 have 
thought of. The document, or whatever the thingummy* 
bob is called, is the only reason for Chrysander’s liking 
for this match, and he has sent it to his lawyer. How if 
we were to write a letter purporting to come from this 

advocate, in which in which- 

Va. In which he expressed his doubts as to the ] 
of the document you mean? The idea is not so bad. 
But suppose the lawyer happens to write just the opposite 
to him, then our deception will l)e discovered. 

Lis. What an objection 1 Of course you must tune 
him up. It has always been usual for a lover to make^ 
some sacrifice. 

Va. But suppose now the lawyer is an honest man. 
Lis. You really go on as if you had only been in the 
world a month. As the present is, so is the lawyer. 
I¥ nothing at all comes, the most contemptible swindler is 
the most honest of men. If something comes, but of no 
great value, his conscience still maintains its badanoe 
pretty well. Temptations may then arise, I dare say, but 
a very little consideration overthrows them I But only 
let really considerable advantages be offered, and straight- 
way the most honest lawyer is no longer the most honest. 
He puts his honesty along with the gold pieces into his 
coffer where the former begins to rust berore the latter. 
1 know these gentlemen. 

Va. Your judgment is too sweeping. All persons of 
the same profession have not the same sentunents. I 

kxfdw various honourable old attorneys 

Lis. What do you want with your old fsUows. Jt is 
just as if you said that the great ror nd cuflih littie pointed 
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buttons, the inghtful rufis big enough to make saHs of, 
the broad square-toed shoes, the deep pockets, in short 
tl^e whole ^t-up in which your fathers may have ap 
peered on gala days, were still the fashion, because some 
times here and there one sees a few bent, tottering, old 
fellows creeping along the streets in that style of dress* 
Let them and your ancient old honest lawyers die in 
peace. Fashion and honesty are going the same road. 

Vjl One hears directly where the girl is most eloquent. 

Lis. You mean, 1 su ppose, where there is slander afloat ? 
No, truly, I have not chattered so much for the sake of 
slander merely. My chief object was to make you see 
how much gold can do everywhere, and what an excellent 
game a suitor has in his hand, if he is liberal towards all 
— towards the lady, the lawyer and your humble servant. 
(Makes a mrisey^ 

Va. Rely on my gratitude. I promise you a very 
considerable dowry, if all goes well 

Lis. Ah 1 How nice ! A dowry ! You hope, I sup- 
pose, that I shall be left an old maid ? 

Va. If you are afraid of that, 111 promise you the 
husband as well. But come, Juliane will be expecting 
us, doubtless. We will consider our business further in 
concert. 

Lis. Go on before ; I must wait here a little for my 
young sage 

Va. Perhaps he is already below with his father. • 

Lis, We must have our conversation alone, Gd. '^011 
havenH spoken to him yet, of course ? 

Va. hat wouldn’t I give if I could dispense with 
that altogether. As far as he is concerned I would avoid 
this house more than bedlam, were it not that a mors 
agreeable ol^ecl r 

1^3. Well, go, then, and don’t keep this more agreeable 
obj^ waiting for you any longer. 


Scene III.— Anton, Iiisette. 

Ak. HuUo 1 What is she doing in my master’s study? 
Vdaar went out just now, Juliane a little while before. 
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and ^on are still there. I do believe ycm hold 
meetings here, Lisette ; I shall let my master know this. 
I will have my revenge — for yesterday, do yon remember? 

Lis. I verily believe you are scolding I What abattt 
yesterday? 

An. a box on the ear is soon forgotten by the giver, 
but he whose teeth have chattered from it thinks of H a 
good while. Just take care, just take care. 

Lis. What right have you, then, to kiss me ? 

An. The deuce I How common l3oxes on the ear would 
1)6 if every one who wanted to kiss you got one ? Well, my 
master shall give you a fine 

Lis Your master I He won’t do much to me. 

An. Won’t he ? How often has ho not said that so holy 
a place as a study must not be profaned by such unsano 

tified creatures as you ? That the god of learning 

stay, what does he call him — Apollo— can’t endure a woman. 
The very smell of them is disagreeable to him. He flies 

before them like the kite before the doves And 

do you think my master would permit you to chase his 
beloved god out of ’the room? 

Lis. Why, you fool, I believe you thiwk that the 
good god will have nothing to do with any but you men ? 
Hold your tongue, or 

An. Yes, another like yesterday’s, perhaps. 

Lis. a better one than that. The simpleton deserved 
m/>re than one yesterday. He comes to me when it is 
dark; he wants to kiss me, I drive him oif; he comes 
again, I hit him on the mouth ; it hurts him, he leaves off ; 
he scolds me and goes .... 1 could give you anotW, 
when I think of it. 

An, And so I ought to have waited to see how often 
you would have repeated your caresses ? ^ 

Lis. Granting some more would have followed, they 
would have become weaker and weaker ; very likely the 
last ones would have altogether .... but such a stupid 
donkey deserves nothing. - 

An. What’s that? Do you mean that really, Lisette f 
I aeuld almost forget the hox on the ears, and he reosoa*^ 
ciled to you again. ^ 

Ins, As you please about that. Of what importiunde 
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i« yotir good-will to me now ? I am on the track of quite 
ot£er game now. 

An. Other game ! Alas, Lisette ! That is a box on the 
ears that 1 s^U not forget so soon I Other game?^ 1 
should have thought you would hare been content with 
one who ran into your net of his owm accord. 

Lis. And that is just why he is of no value, • • • # But 
tell me, where is your master ? 

An. Thank your stars that he stays away so long, and 
be off. If he catches you, you are in danger of l^ng 
whipped out. 

Lxs. That’s my affair. But where is he ? Hasn’t he 
come back from the post yet? 

An. How do you know that he has gone to the 
post. 

Lis. Enough, I do know it. He wanted at first to send 
you. How came it that he went himself? Ha, ha 1 “ It 
16 quite impossible to do anything with th# rascal.” In 
truth, that piece of praise makes me quite in love with you. 

An. Who the dickens can have told you that ? 

Lis. Oh, nobody ; only tell me — has he come back ? 

An. a long time ; he is downstairs writh his father, 

Lis. And what are they doing together ? 

An. Doing ? Quarrelling. 

Lis. The son, of course, is trying to convince the father 
of his cleverness. 

An. Something of the sort, no doubt. Damis is quite 
beside himself. He won’t let the old man put in sir^gle 
word, he counts up to him a thousand books he has st^ n, 
a thousand he has read, a few more thousands he moans 
to write, and a hundred booklets which he has already 
written. First he names a dozen professors who, not with- 
out cause, had given him a written certificate of merit 
wil^ their sSals set to it ; then a dozen penny-a-liners^ 
who mSiko excellent trumpets for a young sage, if one puts 
silYSr mouthpieces on them ;»then a dozen journalists, who 
have humbly begged him to become their collea^e. His 
father iSoks quite bewildered. He fears for his son’s 
hofdthi he k^ps saying, My son, don’t excite yourself 
eoj” “Spare your lungs;” “ Jbstso;” “I believe you;” 
^ fh eenbmted “ It wasn’t meant in that way/' 
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Lis. And Damis ^ 

An. Damis keeps on. At last his father makes a final 
exertion. He outshouts him by sheer force, €tnd pacifies 
him with such a mass of praise, as no one in the world 
ever has deserved, does deserve, or will deserve. Then 
the son becomes reasonable once more, and now. • • • , 
they pass to another subject, another matter, to- — • 

Lis. To what, then ? 

An. Thank goodness, I can hold my tongue I 

Lis. You won’t tell it me? 

An. Never. I am, it is true, an indifferent sort of 
fellow in other things, but when it is a question of 
silence 

Lis. Is that what you are like ? 

An. I thought you would have been pleased that I 
could hold my tongue ; especially about marriage affairs, 
and what belongs to them 

Lis. Is that all you know ? I knew that long ago. 

An. How well she tries to take me in ! So there was 
no need to tell you that ? 

Lis. Oh dear, no ! But I know what I’ll do to revenge 
myself for your rascally distrust of me. You shall not 
dare to keep a secret from a girl of my profession again. 
Do you remember in what terms you spoke of your master 
a short while ago ? 

An. Remember! Can a man who is up to his ears 
ip work, and has so much to say all day long as I have, 
remember every trifle ? 

Lis. I should think that slandering your master was 
rather more than a trifle. 

An. What ! Slandering ? 

Lis. Ha, ha ! You, sir, who are up to your ears in 
work, do you bethink yourself now. What was it you 
said about him to his father just now ? ^ 

An. Either the girl has the devil in her, or that con- 
founded old fellow must hava* blabbed. But come, Lisette, 
do you really know what I said? What was it, then? 
Just let me hear ? ^ 

^^Lis, You will hear it all when I tell your master. 

An. Oh, dear, I do believe you are in earnest. Ton 
surely don’t want Lo ruin my oi^t with my maste? ? & 
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you leally know anything, don’t be a fool ! Ton 

! never understand a joke. I have forgiven you 
)n the ears and you are going to take revenge for a 
it of fun. I’ll tell you everj^ing, you know. 

Tell me, then. 

But you won’t tell anything? 

The more you tell, the less I’ll tell. 

What else should it be but that the father again 
)d the marriage with Juliane to his son? Damis 
)d to be listening, and I can’t tell you any 

No more ? Very well, then, your master shall hear 
ling. 

For Heaven’s |p.ke, Lisettel 1 will con- 

fess — 

Lis. Confess, then. 

An. I can only confess that I really did not hear any- 
thing more. I was sent away at the moment. You know 
well enough that when one is not on the spot one can’t 
hear much 

Lis, That’s clear. But what do you think, — will 
Damis make up his mind to it ? 

An. If he has not done so yet I shall do my 
utmost to make him. I am to be paid for my trouble, 
Lisette, and when I am paid, you know, then you 
also 

Lis. Yes, yes, I promise you ; you shall be well paid f 
Just dare to do it. 

An. What ? 

Lis. Just have the audacity— 

An. What? 

Lis. You blockhead! My young lady doesn’t want 
your Damis— 5 - 
Anj. What does that matter ? 

Lis. It follows that it is my will, too, that he should 
not get her. * 

An. li^follows that, if my master wishes to have her, 
it must be my will that he shall get her. 

I 4 S. listen 1 You want to be my husband, and have 
a ivill of your own ? Don’t ima^e that, my hay. Your 
trill muri be mine, or—— 
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An, Hnsli I the deuce ! He is coming I do you hear ^ 
He is coming I Now look for the hole the caironter has leffe. 
At any rate, hide yourself ; hide, or he wul do for both 
of us. 

Lis. (aside) Stop, I will take in both of them. WhetO 
shall I go ? Where ? Into the cabinet ? 

An. Yes, yes I in with you 1 Perhaps hell go again 

soon And I will sit down here quickly. (Seeds 

himsdf at the tdble^ takes up a hook^ and pretends not to see 
Damis.) 

Scene IV. — ^Anton, Damis. 

An. (as if to himself), Tes, these learned men, how 
happy they are ! What an ass my father was not to have 
put me to that profession. By Jove I How delightful it 
must be to know everything in the world, as my master 
does. My stars ! Fancy understanding all those books ! 
If one merely sits among them, whether one reads them or 
not, one becomes at once quite another being. I feel it, 1 
really do feel it, intellect is being exhaled over me from 
them. Certainly he is right; without learning man is 
nothing more than a brute. Stupid brute that I am. (Asids\ 

I wonder how long he’ll let me abuse myself. (Ahu^. 
We are truly absurdly matched, I and my master. He 
yields to none in learning, I to none in ignorance. I will 
lM 3 gin reading this very day. If I live to be eighty I may 
*become a fine fellow yet. Only begin briskly. Here are 
books enough. I shall pick out the smallest, for one must 
not overdo it at first. Ah ! Here I light on the loveliest 
of little books. Such a book will surely let itself be read 
and enjoyed. Bogin at once, Anton. I suppose it does 
not matter which end you begin at. In truui, it would be 
a shame for my master, who is so marvelloudy, so fearfully, 
so horribly learned, were he to have sucm an ignorant 
servant any longer. 

Da. (coming a^ise up to hfm)* Yes, oertainly, it would 
be a shame for him. ^ 

4 An. Heaven help us I my master# 

Da. Don’t be frightened. 1 have heard all* . - 

An. You have heard all? .... I b^ a thoUMud 
pardons, if 1 have said anything wrong. 1 was so Qspti» , 
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Tated, 60 captivated by tbe beauty of learning-* forgive 
md my stupid prank— that 1 wanted to become learned 
m;mlf. 

Va, Don't blame yourself for the wisest idea you ever 
had in your life* 

Aif« Twenty years ago it might have been wise 
enough. 

Da. Trust me, you are not yet too old to learn. 
We can already give several examples in our republic of 
men who in like manner did not throw themselves into 
the arms of the Muses earlier. 

An. Not into their arms only I I will throw myself 
into their laps. But in what town do these people dwell ? 

Da. In what town ? 

An. Yes. I must go thither to make their acquaintance. 
They must tell me how to set about it. 

Da. What do you mean by a town ? 

An. Do you mncy I don’t know what a republic is ? 
Saxony, for instance. And a republic contains more than 
one town ? Doesn’t it ? 

Da. What an idiot I I speak of the republic of the 
learned. What is Saxony, or Germany, or Europe, to us 
learned men ? A sage like me belongs to the whole world ; 
he is a cosmopolitan ; he is a sun which must give light 
to the whole earth. 

AlN. But surely the republic of the learned must be 
somewhere. 

Da. Be somewhere, you stupid fellow ? The repid>lic 
of the learned is everywhere. 

An. Everywhere ? Then it is in the same place as the 
repuldic of fools. For 1 have been told that that too is 
everywhere. 

Da. It is indeed true that fools and wise men, the 
learned and the ignorant, are everywhere intermingled, 
and that t6o in such a way that the latter always compose 
tiie majority. You can see thht in our own household. 
By what a gumber of fools and ignorant persons do you 
find me surrounded here. Some of them know nothmg, 
Itoowihat they know nothing. You areamong these, 
they would ^e greatly to l&m something, and on 
UiAl^feeount they are &e most bearable of alL There are 
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others who know nothing and wish to know notiiiiig; 
they think that they are happy in their ignorance ; 
shrink from the light of learning. 

An. What a race of owls ! 

Da. There are others again who know nothing, and 
yet believe they know something. They have learnt 
nothing, absolutely nothing, and yet they want to appear 
as if they had learnt something. These are the most 
intolerable of all fools, and, to confess the truth, my fkther 
is one of them. 

An. You surely are not going to make out that yonr 
father — ^bethink yourself, — your father, is an arch-fool? 

Da. Learn to discriminate. I do not abuse my 
father in so far as ho is my father, but in so far as I may 
regard him as one who wishes to usurp the credit of being 
learned without deserving it. In that respect he deserves 
my displeasure. 1 have often given him to understand 
how he irritates me when, as an old merchant, as a man 
who can know nothing except good and bad wares, about 
true and false money, and at the best only knows how to 
give away the one for the other — when he, I say, makes 
such a snow with his school-boy scraps, of which I of 
course still remember something. In this regard he is a 
fool, be he my father or no. 

An. What a pity, what an eternal pity that I did not 
know about “ in so far ” and “ in that regard ” when I was 
a youngster. My father should certainly not have thrashed 
me so often for nothing. He should have received as good 
as he gave, not in so far as he was my father, but in m 
far as he was one who struck me first. Hurrah for 
learning! 

Da. Stop. I bethink me of a principle of natural law, 
which will support this idea excellently. J. must just look 
it out in Hobb^. Patience 1 I wiU make a capital work 
out of this, you will see. 

An, In order to proVe that one may strike 
father back? # 

Da. By all means, eerio respeciu. But one must 
care that when one s^kes mm, one intends fo st|dk^ 
not one’s father, but the aggressor ; for otherwise-** -*!* ^ 
An. Aggressor? What sort of thmg m that? 
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, . So lie ii tem^ who gives the first blow. 

Av. Ha; ha^f Kow 1 understand. For instanoei if, sir, 
one of those little fits of learned madness were to oome 
over you again, whioh make themselves felt on my back 
by a good cudgelling, you would be • what is it? 

« ^ . the aggressor; and I should be entitled to get 

hold of the aggressor, and 

Da. You are mad, feDow. 

An. Don’t be alarmed ; 1 think I should know how to 
regulate my thoughts so as to put the master aside for 
the time. 

Da. Well, in truth, that would be a remarkable example 
of what fatal errors a man may fall into if he does not 
know on what principle one truth or another is to be 
decided. The thrashings which a servant gets from 
his master do not come under the natural law, but ^e 
civil law. When a servant hires himself out, he hires hiS 
back out at the same time. Observe this principle. 

An. That is civil law, is it? What a vile law. But 
now I see. That confounded learning can just as well help 
erne to blows as protect one from them. What wouldn^ 
I give if 1 could comprehend all its subtleties as easily as 
you. .... Oh, Herr Damis, take pity on my stupidity. 

Da. Well, if you really mean it, set to work. I am 
pleased to have made a proselyte to learning by my 
example. I will give you ample support by my advice 
and instruction. If you make anything of it I promisb.tc 
introduce you to the learned world myself, and make you 
known to it by a special work. Perhaps I may take the 
opportunity to write something De eruditia aero ad literaa 
admaaia or De opaimathia or even De atudio aeniliy and 
^ you will become famous at once. But just let pie see 
if there is muoh^to expect from this thirst for knowledge 
of youfs ? What book had you in your hand just now ? 

An. It Was a very little one 

Da. Which? • 

. An. It delightfully bound, with gilt bade and 
Wherever did I put it ? There, there. 

Da- That one? That? 

An. Yes,thatl 
Da. ISiat? 
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Have I done wrong ? As it was so tdce w4 ^ 
small 

Da. I could not myself have suggested a better one 
for you. 

An. I thought it must be a good book. Would it 
otherwise have such a good dress ? 

Da. It is a book that has no equal. I wrote it myself- 

Do you see ? Auctore Damide^ 

An. You wrote it? Well, I have always heard that 
people keep their own children better dressed than their 
stqp-children. That shows paternal love. 

Da. In this book 1 have, so to speak, surpassed 
myself. As often as 1 read it, I learn something new 
from it. 

An. From your own book? 

Da. Are you surprised at that? .... The deuce! 
I just remember — good Heavens 1 — the poor girl ! She 
can’t still be hidden in the cabinet’ {Goes towards it) 

An. In Heaven’s name, where are you going? 

Da. What now? To the cabinet. Have you seen 
Lisette ’ 

An. Now I am lost ! No, Herr Damis, no ; as I live 
she is not in there. 

Da. You saw her go out then. Has she been gone 
long? 

An. I haven’t seen her go in, on my honour. She is 

• not there ; only believe me she is not there 

Scene V. — Lisette, Damis, Anton. 

Lis. Assuredly she is still in. 

An. Oh, the wretch I 

Da. Have you remained here all thjs time? Poor 
Lisette 1 I dida’t at all want you to do tlmt. As soon as 
my fa^er was out of the room you might have come out 
again. * 

* 14s. But I didn’t know whether 1 should be doin|p 
^rteht, so 1 preferred to wait until he who had hidden Sto 

bid me come out again. 

Air# The devil! what hiding are they talking about? 
{JMis U> Lisette). So, my sly little Mttenl 
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inasteT bimself liiddec you once Ijefore? Kow I know 
how to interpret that tox on the ears yesterday. Ton 
hdse one! 

Xiis. Be quiet ; don’t say a word about my having been 
with you just now, or you know what— 

Da. What are you two chattering about together there? 
May not I hear it? 

Lis. Nothing. I merely told him to go downstairs, 
BO that he could tell my young lady, if she asks for me, 
that I am gone out. Juliane is suspicious ; but 1 suppose 
she would seek me here if she wanted me. 

Da. That’s sensible. Off with you, Anton. 

An. Do you wish it really, Lisette? 

Lis. Certainly, go, leave us alone. 

Da. Will you go at once ? 

An. But just consider for yourself, Herr Damis ; when 
her chattering becomes wearisome to you, which will be 
very soon, who is to help you to drive her out of the room, 
if I am not by ? 

Lis. Just wait and I’ll give your slanderous mouth—- 

Da. Don’t be uneasy. When she becomes troublesome 
to me I doubt not she will have the sense to go of her own 
accord. 

An. But just consider; a woman in your study! 
What will your god say to you? He does not like the 
vermin, you know. 

Lis. Shall I have to turn you out of the room ? 

An. That would be delightful. The confounded girls. 
They can flatter themselves into favour with old Harry 
himself. {Exit.) 


Scene VI. — ^Lisette, Damis. • 

]^A^ And where were we when we left off? 

Lis. Where were we? On the subject of which t 
iJlvays hear and speak witii Ae greatest pleasure — your 
j^raise. Ihonly it were not such a delicate matter to praise 
iWn io his face I . • . « 1 can’t possibly put you to the 
torture. 

But I assure you, Lisette, again, I am indifTei^t 
p tito 1 should merely to hear in what 
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4iffer6ut ways different people have viewed tie 
subject. 

Lis. Each one praised in you that particular quality 
which he thought was deserving of commendation in him 
self. For instance, the fat little man, with the serious 
air who laughs so rarely, but who when he does once 
begin, overturns the whole table with the shaking of his 
stomach 

Da. Who is that, pray ? I cannot guess from your de- 
scription. Descriptions are ticklish things. It is no easy 
matter to make them so that one may recognise the thing 
described at the first glance. But nothing amuses me 
more than the frequency with which I meet with descrip- 
tions instead of definitions in the works of this and that 
great philosopher — of men, positively, who have given 
their names to whole sects. That happens because these 
good gentlemen have more imagination than judgment. In 
defining, the intellect must probe into the interior of 
things ; but in describing, one must only regard the 
external characteristics, th e — — 

Lis. We are departing from our subject, Herr Damis. 
Your praise. 

Da. Certainly ; go on, Lisette. Of whom was it that 
you were just going to speak ? 

Lis. Eh ? Don’t you know the little man, then ? He 

is always puffing out his cheeks 

c Da. Perhaps she means the old Councillor ? 

Lis. Eight, but his name 

Da. What does it matter ? 

Lis. “ Yes, Herr Chrysander,” said the Councillor whose 
name doesn’t matter, “ your son may one day become one 
of the best councillors in the world, if he will only apply 
himself to it. The office requires an alert ipind, whicn he ' 
has; nimble tongue, which he has; a deep insight tqto 
politics, which he has ; a power of putting the moughts 
neatly on paper, which he has ; a subtle attentiveness to 
the slightest movements of turbulent citizens, ^which he 
has; and if he has them not — practice, praotioel I ra# 
melaber how it was with me at first. Of course 
cannot bring the ability for so hard an office with 
into the world— ^ r 
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^ Vjl The fool] It ill indeed true that I poeaess all ilieeo 
a£IHtieE^ but 'with the half of them I might become an 
Alderman, and not a mere 


ScsBTE VII.— Anton, Lisette, Bamis. 

Da. Now then, what are you back here for? 

An. Mistress Juliane knows now that Lisette has 
gone out. Don’t be afraid , she won’t disturb us. 

Da. Who told you to come back here ? 

An. Could I leave my master alone, do you think? 
And besides such a qualm came over me all at once, such 
an anxiety ; my ears began to tingle, especially the left 
one Lisette, Lisette I 

Lis. What do you want ^ 

An. (aside to Lisette). What have you two been about 
alone ? I bet it was something about me. 

Lis. Be off, — I don’t know what the fool wants. 

Da. Go, Anton , it is high time , you must go to the 
po st again. 1 don’t know at all why it is so late. . • • • 
will you go at once ? 

An. Come with me, Lisette. 

Da. Why should Lisette go with you ? 

An. And why should she be 'with you? 

Da. You ignoramus ! 

An. Yes, truly it is my misfortune that I am ignorant. 
(Aside to Lisette). Speak rather loud, at any rate, so that^ 
I can hear what passes between you — I shall listen 
(Ent) 

Scene VIII. — ^Lisette, Damis. 

Lis. Let us speak rather low. You know we are not 
secure from listeners. * 

Good. • Go on, then, softly. 

Lis. You know Herr Chrysander’s confessor, do you 
not? ^ 

Pa, Confessor? Do you expect me to know aU such 
Hj^ry botchers. 

Tils. He, at any rate, seemed to know you very well. 

Damis might certainly beceme,” said he, interrupt- 
ia% the ^t Councillor, good preacher, too« 1 believe 

T0L.13U V 
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tiiat I have obseryed in him in a high degree^ all the 
Te^uisite qualifications; a fine physique, a strong deal 
voice, a good memo^, a refined style of delivery, a becom* 
ing oonndence, a ripe intellect which can hold boldly to 
its own opinion. 1 am only afraid about one point. 1 
fear, I fear, that he too is a little infected by freethinking 
ideas.” . . . . “ Eh ? Freethinking ?** shouted the doctor, 
who was already half tipsy. “ The freethinkers are right 
good fellows I Will he be unable to cure anybody on tins 
account. If I had my way, he should become a doctor. 
He knows Greek, and Greek is half the art of medicine,” 
(^gradually raising het voice again). “ In truth, one cannot 
give oneself the courage needful for that. Yet it comes 
by itself if one has only practised a little.” “ Ah I” inter- 
rupted an old merchant, “ it is with you medical gentle- 
men, I suppose, as with the executioners : the first time 
they behead a man they shudder and quake; but the 
oftener they repeat their experiment the brisker it goes.” 
At this remark, they laughed a whole quarter of an hour, 
— on and on, — they even forgot their dnnking over it. 

IX. — Lisette, Damis, Anton, 

An. The post, sir, will not come in before nine o’clock 
to-day. I have inquired. You can rely on that. 

Da. Must you disturb us again already, idiot ? 
f An. I shall be very glad if I have disturbed you just 
in time. 

Da. What do you mean by “ in time ? ” 

An. I will make my meaning clearer to Lisette. May 
I speak a word in her ear ? 

Lis.' What have you to say in my ear ? 

An. Only one word {speaking low). Do you think I 
haven’t listened ? Didn’t you say you h&d hot ooWfcge 
enough for that? but if only you had practised a 

little?” Oh I I heerd it aU. To cut the matter 

short, our ways lie in different directions. You shameless, 

hwnid * 

Xis. Speak out, do, Vhafc you mean. 

TO A Get out of my Bight again at onoet And 
ap]^tr in my presence again, until 1 call you* or l^til 
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you brin^ me letters &om Berlin I can hardly bear 

this waiting Such is the result of excessive joy, I 

ought by rights to call it hope, since joy belongs to the 
present, hope to the future. But in this case we future 
IS already as certain as the present. 1 use the language 
of the prophets who, however, can hardly have b^n so 
certain of their matters as I. The whole Academy must 
be blind, if. ... • What! are you standing there still? 
Will you be off? 

Scene X. — ^Lisette, Damis. 

Lis. There you see. That is how these people praised 
you. 

Da, Oh ! If they can’t praise bettor than that, they 
might as well leave it alone altogether. I don’t wish to 
boast, but for this much I surely can give myself credit 
without arrogance. I shall leave my bride the choice 
whether she prefers having a Doctor of Divinity, of Law, 
or of Medicine, as her husband. I have graduated in all 
three faculties, in all I have 

Lis. You speak of a bride ? Are you, then, really going 
to marry ? 

Da. ff' vhe, too, heard of it already, Lisette ? 

Lis, ^ a marriage come about in any house what- 
ever, without the likes of us? But I could never have 
imagined that you would decide on Juliane — on Julisne! 

Da. I do this chiefly to please my father, who 
me in this matter in the most unusual way. 1 am ^ite 
aware that Juliane is not worthy of me. But shall 1 emend 
my father about such a trifle as marriage 7 And besides, I 
have a feincy, which he will indulge me in. 

Lis. Yes, in truth, Juliane is not worthy of 'you ; and 
if only everyone knew my mistress as well as I do— 

* Scene XL — ^Anton, Damis, Lisette. 

An. (oiide). I cannot leave these people alone in this 
^y, • . . . Herr Valer asks whether you are in your 
EQCunf Are you still there, Hen^Damis ? 

Just teU me, you ignorant lout, have you made it 
yoUr q^eoial object to-day to annoy me ? 

9 2 
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Lis. Let him stay there, Herr Damis. He will Hot 
keep away, you’ll see. . . 

An. Yes, now I shall stay ; now, perhaps, when wliat 
I must not Wr or see is already oyer. 

Da. What is over ? 

An. You know very well. 

Lis. (speaking low). Help me, now, Anton, to make 
Juliane as black as we can in your master’s estimation. 
Will you ? 

An. Yes, very likely; by way of gratitude, per- 
haps — 

Lis. Hold your tongue, then, at any rate Of 

necessity, Herr Damis, you will get on ill with Juliane. X 
feel pity for you beforehand. The whole world does not 
contain a worse girl 

An. Don’t believe it, Herr Damis ; Juliane is a right 
good child. You could not get on better with any one in 
the world. I wish you happiness beforehand. 

Lis. Eeally? You must be very kindly disposed 
towards your master, when you want to prate such an 
intolerable nuisance round his neck. 

An. And you must be a good deal more kindly disr 
posed towards your young mistress, when you grudge her 
so good a husband as Herr Damis will prove. 

Lis. a good husband ! Of a truth, a good husband is 

all she desires. A man who will permit everything 

' An. Ho, ho I Everything? Do you hear, Herr Damis, 
for what Lisette takes you? On this account you would 
like to be his wife yourself, I suppose? Everything, eh? 

That everything includes, I suppose you undeis 

stand me, of course ? 

Da. But in earnest, Lisette. Do you really believe 
your young lady will make a thoroughly bad wife ? Hem 
she truly many bad qualities? 

Lis. . Many ? She has all that any one can have, not 
excepting those which contra^ct one another. 

*Da. Will you not give me a list of them? o 
What shall I begin with? She is ailly* . . 

Dl. A trifle. ^ 

And I say — a lie. 

iSftk She is quarrelsome. 
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Da. a trifle. 

Ak. And I say — a lie, 
liis. She is vain. 

Da. a trifle, 

Ak. a lie ! say 1. 

Lis. She is no housewife, 

ID A. tnfle. 

An. a lie I 

Lis. By extravagant show, by constant pleasure parties, 
and feasts, she will ruin you. 

Da. a trifle. 

An. a lie. 

Lis, She will hang the anxiety of a host of children on 
your neck for you. 

Da. a trifle. 

An. The best wives are the first to do that, 

Lis. But children that are not your own. 

Da. a trifle. 

An. And a trifle, too, that is fashionable f 
Lis. A trifle ? What do you mean, Herr Daznis ? 

Da. I mean that Juliane cannot be bad enough. Is 
she silly? I am so much the more sensible. Is she 
quarrelsome ? I am so much the calmer. Is she vain ? I 
am so much the more philosophically minded. Is she 
lavish ? She will cease when she has nothing more. Is 
she prolific? Then she will see what she can do when she 
tries to get the better of me. Let each immortalisjf itt^lf 
as it can ; women through children, men through bpok 
An. But don’t you see that Lisette must have an 
object in slandering Juliane in this way. 

Da. Ah I Truly, I do perceive it. She does not 
grudge me to her, and therefore describes her completely 
accordance with my taste. She has no doubt ’concluded 
lhat J will ohly marry her mistress because she is the most 
unbe^ble of girls. 

Lis. Only for that ? Only for that ? I have concluded 
t]iat ? 1 must have supposed you weak in the head, then, 
consider 

I)a, You go too far, Lisette ! Do not you give me 
<msdit for thinking at all ? Wltat I have said is the result 
of qody too severe thought. Yes, it is settled. 1 mean to 
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iticrease the mimber of the aj^rently unhajjpy learned, who 
have married bad wives. Hiis resolution is not of to^ay. 

An. Well, really! What is there the devil can’t do? 
Whoever would have let himself dream of it, and now it 
is to become tnie. I must laugh ; Lisette wanted to draw 
him out of the marriage and only urged him the more to 
it, and 1 wanted to urge him to it, and should soon ha;Ve 
dissuaded him from it. 

Da. One must marry some time or other. I cannot 
calculate on a thoroughly good wife; so I choose a 
thoroughly bad one. A wife of the ordinary kind, who is 
neither cold nor warm, neither very good nor very bad, is 
of no use to a learned man, of no use whatever. Who 
will concern himself about her after his death ? And yet 
he deserves that his whole house shall be immortal with 
himself. If I can’t have a wife who will one day find a 

{ >laoe in a treatise De honis eruditorum uxoribus^ 1 will at 
east, have one with whose name an industrious man may 
enlarge his collection De malts eruditorum uxoribus. Yes, 
yes; besides I owe it to my father as his only son to take 
the most careful consideration for the maintenance of 
his name. 

Lis. I can hardly get over my amazement I 

have considered you, Herr Damis, such a great soul 

Da. And not wrongly. In this very matter I consider 
that I give the strongest proof of it. 

cLis. I could almost burst I . . . . Yes, yes, the strongest 
proof that no one is so hard to catch as a young scholar. 
Kot BO much on account of his insight and shrewdness, as 
of his folly. 

Da. What impertinence I A young scholar? a young 
scholar? 

Lis. I will spare you the rebukes. Valer shall at once 
have intelligence of all. Your servant. 

Scene XII. — Anton, Damis. 

An. There, you see ! She runs oflf now, as y6u wpp^t 
dMoe to her piping. 

1)a. JIu/ter, non homo / ^ I shall soon accept this paradox 
as truth. By whit does one show that one is a hun^ 
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l)6uig ? By reason. By what does one show that one has 
ireason? When one knows how to value pTo;perly learning 
and the learned. A woman can never do this, and there- 
fore she has no reason, and therefore is not a htunan being. 
Yes, indeed, yes. In this paradox lies more truth than in 
twenty manuals. 

An. What was I saying? Did not I tell you that 
Herr Valer has been asking for you? Won’t you go and 
speak to him ? 

Da. Valer ? I will wait for him. The time when he 
stood high in my estimation is past. He has laid his books 
aside for some years. He has had the notion put into his 
head that one must give oneself the last finish by social 
intercourse and knowledge of the world, to render useful 
service to the state. What more can I do than pity him ? 
And yet I shall at last have to feel ashamed of him too. 
I shall have to feel ashamed of having ever held him 
worthy of my friendship. Oh, how fastidious one ought 
to be in on&a friendships. Yet what has it availed me 
that I have been so in the highest degree ? In vain have 
I avoided all acquaintance with mediocre persons, in vain 
have I striven to associate only with genius, only with 
original minds ; notwithstanding this V aler deceived me 
under the mask of such a onj. Oh Valer, Valer I 

An. Let it be loud enough, if he is to hear it. 

Da. I could have burst with rage at his cold compli- 
ments. Of what did he speak with me ? Of worthless 
trifles. And yet he came from Berlin, and might" hr ve 
been the first to inform me of the most pleasing of all 
news. Oh, Valer, Valer I 

An. Hush I He is coming, really. You see he does 
not let himself be called three times. 

*■ • 

» 

^ Scene XIII. — Damis, Valer, Anton. 

Va. Pardon me, dearest foiend, for disturbing you in 
your stuijlious tranquillity 

An. He had better say “ idleness” at once. 

pA. Disturbing? Do I im^ne you would come to 
disturb me I No, Valer, I know ^ou too well ; you come 
:|o me the most pleasing news, which is worthy of 
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tho attention of a Bcholar who is expeoting his reward 
A chair, Anton ! Sit down. 

Va. You are mistaken, my dear friend. I oome ta 
complain of your father’s fickleness. I oome to ask an 
explanation from you, on which my whole happiness will 
depend. 

Da. Oh I I could see at once from your manner that my 
father’s presence prevented you just now from speaking 
to me more confidentially, and expressing your joy to me at 
the honour which the just decision of the Academy 

Va. No, my all too learned friend ; let us speak for a 
moment of something less indifferent. 

Da. Something less indifferent ? Is my honour then 
a matter of indifference to you ? False friend I 

Va. That title will bent you if you divert me longer 
from that which, for a tender heart, is all important. 
Is it true that you wish to marry Juliane, and that 
your father means to bind this too fond girl by bonds of 
gratitude, to act less freely in her choice? Have I ever 
made a secret with you of my love for Juliane? Have 
you not always promised me to assist my love. 

Da. You are getting warm, Valer, and forget that 
the cause is a woman. Put this trifle out of your 

thoughts You must have been in Berlin when 

the Academy adjudged the prize for this year. The 
subject was ‘The Monads.” Have not you chanced to 
hear that the motto 

Va. How cruel you are, Damis I Answer me, do. 

Da. And you won’t answer me? Think. Has not 
the prize been assigned to the motto Unum est nece^aariym t 
I flatter myself at least 

Va. I shall soon flatter myself about nothing at all 
when I see you so evasive. I shall soon haye to believe, 
too, that the report which I took for a joke Lisette’s is 
true. You consider Juliane unworthy of you, you hold 
her to be the shame of her sOx, and for this very reason 
you are going to marry her. ’\^at a monstrous idea 1 
^^)a. Ha, ha, ha! 

*”Va. Yes, laugh on, Damis, laugh on. I am a fool 
being able to l^lieve such folly of you for a moineni. 
£|ther you have made fun of Lisette, or she has made 
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me. Kol euoh a resolution could only enter a dis- 
ordered tqrain 1 To hold it in abhorrence one needs only 
to think reasonably —far from nobly — as we know you are 
wont to think. But solve &r me, I implore you, this 
torturing enigma. 

Da. You will soon sucoeed, Valer, in drawing my 
attention to your gossip. So you really desire that I 
should subordinate my fame to your silly fancy? My 
fame I But in truth, 1 will rather believe you are joking. 
You wish to try if I, too, am unstable in my resolutions. 

Va. I joking? Cursed be the joke which enters my 
mind! 

Da. I shall be the better pleased if you will talk 
seriously. What I say to you is, the paper with the 
motto Unum eat neceaaanum 

ScKKE XIV.— -Chrysanper, Damis, Valer, Anton. 

Chrys. (wiih a newspaper in his hand). Well, is it not 
so, Herr Valer? my son is not to be dissuaded from the 
marriage. Don’t you see that it is not so much I as he 
who is bent on this marriage ? 

Da. 1 1 I am bent on the marriage ? 

ChRys. Hist I hist I 

Da, What does “Hist I hist!” mean? My honour 
suffers in this. Might not people think that I cared, who 
knows how much, for a wife ? 

Chrys. Hist, hist I 

Va. Oh, pray don’t stand upon ceremony, I sCe it 
well enough I You are both against me. What ill-fortune 
it is which brought me into this house. 1 meet an 
amiable being, 1 please her, and yet I must af(er many 
hopes, in the end lose all hope. Damis, if 1 ever Had any 
rimt |o your friendship 

Da* But isn’t it so, Valer? For one thing one must 
be apgiy with the Berlin Academy. Just think, in future 
the s^jec^ for the prize essays will be made known two 
S^sssm previously. Why two years ? Wasn’t one enough? 

it take the Germans for sudi dawdlers ? Since its 
^pevivah I have sent in my treatise Wry year, but, without 
I have never worked at any more than a week. 
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Ghbts. But do you know, you good people, what has 
occurred in the Netherlands ? I have the very latest news* 
paper here. They have come to blows pretty smartly. 
But I really am quite angry with the allies. Haven’t 
they made a strange business of it again? 

An. Now, there they are, all three talking about 
different things. The one talks of love, another of hia 
treatises, and the third of war. If I, too, am to talk about 
anything special, it shall be about supper. To fast from 
mid-day tilt six o’clock in the afternoon is no joke. 

Va. Unhappy love. 

Da. That ill-advised Academy. 

Chrys. Those stupid allies. 

An. The fourth voice is still wanting ; — those dawdling 
meat-jacks. 

Scene XV. — Lisette, Damis, Yaler, Cheysandeb, Anton. 

Lis. Well, Herr Chrysander, I thought you were gone 
to call the gentlemen to supper, but I see you waiS to 
be called yourself. Supper is already on the table. 

An. It was high time. Heaven be praised 1 

Chrys. Quite true, quite true, I had almost forgotten it 
altogether. The newsman stopped me on the stairs. Come, 
Herr Valer ; we will consider the present state of the 
country together over a glass of something. Put Juliane 
•out of your head. And you, my son, may chat with 
TOUT bride. You will have a capital wife; not such a 
!^ntippe as 

Da. Xantippe? How do you mean? Are you, too, 
still under the popular delusion that Xantippe was a 
bad wife? 

Chrys, Do you mean to consider her a good one, then? 
You surely are not going to defend Xantippe? Pshaw I 
That is an A, B, 0 blunder. I believe the more you 
learned onei^ learn the more you forget. 

Da. I maintain, however, that you cannot ^ p roduce a 
aingle valid piece of evidence for your view, is Ihe 

first thing wioh makqs the whole matter suspicious^ and 
for the rest 

Lis. This everlasting palaver. ^ 
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Oroirs. Lisett© is right. My BOI^ contra prindpia 
ftogainJtem n&n eel disputandum. Com©, come t 

{Exeunt CnEYSANDEft, Damis and Anton.) 

Va. Now all is over with mo, lasette. What am I to 
do? 

Lis. I know of nothing ; unless the letter * 

Va. This deceit would bo too bad, and Jnliane will 
not agree to it. 

Lis. Eh, deceit? If deceit is useful, it is admissible. 
I see clearly I shall have to do it myself. Come away, 
now, and take courage again. (Exeunt) 


ACT III. 

Scene I. — ^Lisettb, Anton. 

Lw. Wait, Anton, will you? 

An. Leave me alone. I do not want to have anything 
to do with you. 

Lis. Shan’t we make it up again, then? Will not you 
do what I asked you ? 

An. I am to do something to please you ? 

Lis. Anton, dear Anton, darling Anton, do do it. - How 
easily you can give the old man the letter and teU him 
the postman has brought it. 

An. Go, you serpent I (Aeide) How she can wheedle 
now! (Aloud) Don’t stop me; I must fetch my master a 
book. Let me go. 

Ills. Vetch your master a book ? What does he want 
with a book at table? ^ , 

An. He finds the time long ; and if he does not want 
to be fdle, he must make lumself something to do, 1 
suppose, 

iiis. He finds the time long? At table? Now if it 
wa© in chuneh. Don’t they talk at all, then ? 

Not a word. 1 am a rogue if a funeral meal oould 
as quietly. # 

Lm. At any rate, the old man will talk. 

An. He taUm without talking. He eats and speaks at 
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dnoo; and I believe he would give, who Imows whati if 
he could drink too as well, all three of them at onoe. 
uewspaper lies by his plate, one eye is on this and ^e 
Other on that. He chews with one jaw and speaks tnth 
the other. So of course it cannot be otherwise than that 
his words should stick on what he is chewing, so that 
with much difficulty one just hears him mutter. 

Lis. But what are the rest doing ? 

An. The rest^ Valer and Juliane look half-dead. 
They don't eat and don’t speak ; they look at each other ; 
they sigh ; they drop their eyes ; they glance first at the 
father, then at the son ; they turn white , they turn red. 
Both rage and despair glance from the eyes of both ; but, 
hurrah ! quite right I Don’t you see it can’t go as you 
want? My master will have Juliane, and if 

Lis. Yos, your master ! But what is he doing? 

An. Nothing but silly tricks. He scratches on his plate 
with his folk ; hangs his head ; moves his mouth, as if he 
were talking to himself, wabbles his chair about, then upsets 
a wine glass, lets it lie, does not seem to notice anything 
until the wine is going to run on to his clothes; he 
flies into a passion and even says that I spilt it. But 
enough chattering ; he will swear at me if I don’t fetch 
him the book soon. I must look for it. It is on the table 
at the right hand side, he says. Yes, on the right hand ; 
but which right hand does he mean ? If I come so, this 
is the right hand ; if so, this ; if I come this way, it is 
this ; and it is this, if I come like this (approaching all four 
iide$ of the table). TeU me now, Lisette, which is the right 
right hand? 

Lis. I know that as little as you. Bother the book ; 
let him bring it himself. But, Anton, we are forgetting 
the most important thing, the letter 

An, What, your letter again ? Think. Am I to deceive 
my master on your account ? 

Lis. But it shall be nd loss to you. 

A^i. Eeally? Isn’t it my loss if I have^to give up 
what Ohrysander has promised me? 

Lis. But Valer proijiisod you that you shall lose nctfaiaag. 

An. Where does he promise me that, please? 

lita Strange fellow 1 1 promise it you in hie namCi 
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^ Aiad ey^n if you keep your word m his name, a 
lot 1 edmll get I Ko, no. A sparrow in the hand is better 
than a dove on the loofl 

jUs. But if you are sure of catching the dove, it will 
bo letter than the sparrow, I suppose. 

A^, Sure of catling t As if everything let itself be 
caught. If I want to seize the dove, 1 must let the 
sparrow fly out of my hand. Eh ? 

liis. Let it fly, then. 

An. Good. And now suppose the dove, too, makes off. 
No, no, young woman, Anton is not so stupid as that. 

Lis. What a childish fuss you do make ! Think how 
fortunate you may be. 

An. How, then ? Lot me hear. 

Lis. Valer has promised to give me a dowry. What 
are a thousand thalers to such a capitalist ? 

An, Is that what you reckon on ? 

Lis. I take it at the lowest. He wouldn’t let you go 
away empty-handed either, if you were helpful to me- 
Then I should have money, and you too would have 
money ; couldn’t we become a most charming couple ? 

An, We? A couple? Ah 1 if my master hadn’t hiddeki 
you. 

Lis. Are not you downright silly ? Why, I have told 
you all that passed between us. Your master, that dear 
l)ook-worm 1 

An. Yes, those book-worms, too, are cursed animals. It * 
is quite true a girl like you with a thousand thaler^ is 
woibh at least a thousand thalers; but still, that cabinet, 
that cabinet 

Lis. Do stop, Anton, and don’t let one beg you so long. 

An. But why won’t you give the old man the ^letter 
yourself? 

Lis. I have told you the reasons for that ; Chrysander 
could so ea^ly suspect 

An, Yes, yes, you little monkey, I see it well enough , 
you want tq have the chestnuts out of the ashes, and you 
Wm a oafs paw for them. 

Very well, my dear puss, it, then. 

How she does get over one 1 Dear puss I Well* 
give it here— tiie letter, give it me. 
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Lis. There, my incomparable Anton 
An. But it is all right about the dowry, I suppose?— ^ 

Lis. Eely on it 

An. And about my reward besides ? 

Lis. That it is. 

An. Very well, the letter will be delivered, 

Lis. But as soon as possible. 

An. At once, if you like. Come! • • . • • My stars, 
who is coming ? The deuce 1 It is Damis. 


Scene II.— Damis, Anton, LisErxE. 

Da. Where is that rascal dawdling with the book ? 

An, I was just going to, I was Lisette and 

^ . in short, Herr Damis, I can’t find it. 

Da. Not find it 1 Why, I told you on which side it was? 

An. On the right hand, you certainly did say ; but not 
on which right hand. And that is what I was just coming 
to ask you. 

Da. You blockhead, can’t you guess that I speak of 
the side where I sit? 

An. That is true, too, Lisette ; and we have been crack- 
ing our biains over this! Herr Damis is really cleverer 
than we are (makesi a long nose behind Damis’s hack). Now I 
shall find it, I suppose. Bound in white with red edges, 
is it not ? Go, please, I will bring it at once. 

Da, Yes, it is time now, when we have already risen 
from table. 

An. Already? The deuce, I have not had enough yet* 
Have you all got up. 

Da. ^y father will still be there, learning the news- 
paper by heart, that he may play the politician at his dub 
to-morrow. Go at once if you think you can be filled 
with his political scraps. But what does Lisette want 
here? • 

Lis, Am I not as bearable now as I was be|bre? 

^t)A. No, assuredly not. I thought before that lasette 
had at least so much i^nse that her chatter could be hear- 
able for a quarter of an hour; but I was mistaken* She 
is as stupid as the rest of the household* 
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i Lis. I havQ the honour to give thanks in the naxne of 
all the others. 

An. The deuce I Why, that is quite a different tone. 
Heaven grant they may have a good quarrel. But I should 
not care to listen Lisette, I’ll go at once. 

Lis. {aside to him). Don’t forget the letter ; be quick 
about it. 

Da. So. Have you to ask Lisette for permission? I 
order you j stay where you are. I should like to know 
where you had to go. 

An. To the post, Herr Damis, to the post. 

Da. Ah 1 that’s true ; go then, go. 


Scene III.— Damis, Lisette. 

Da. Lisette can also take herself off at once. Is my 
room never to be empty to-day ? First that man is here, 
then this ; then this woman, then that. Am I not to be 
alone a moment? (eeate himself at the table). The Muses 
demand solitude, and nothing chases them away sooner 
than a tumult. I have so much* and such important 
business, that I don’t know where to begin first, and yet 

G le disturb me. The greater part of the afternoon has 
spent on such a worthless matter as marriage. Is 
my evening, too, to be snatched away through this eternal 
running in and out ? I believe that in no household can 
idleness reign as in this. ^ 

Lis. And particularly in this room. i 

Da. In this room ? Uneducated, ignorant girl. 

Lis, Is that reproach or praise ? 

Da. What a low-minded being 1 To think of deeming 
ignorance and stupidity no reproach I No reproc^h? I 
TOOuldJust like to know what conceptions of shame and 
hohour su^ a deranged *babbler has. Perhaps we shaU 
hear that with her learning is a reproach. 

< las. Certainly, if it is always of the same stamp as in 

i; Sa. No, that it is not; very few have carried it so 


rj; Lis. That one cannot decide wlether they axe foolmb 
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Da. I could go out of my tuiud 

Lis. Do it, and get into a wiser one. 

Da. How long iSiall 1 yet be exposed to tbe abuse oi 
this most worthless creature?. .... Thousands would 
count themselves happy if they had only the tenth part 
of my deserts. I am only twenty years of age, and tmw 
many should I find who, with almost three times these 

years, are yet But I speak in vain. What honour 

can it bring me to convince an idiotic creature of my ability. 
I understand seven languages perfectly, and am only 
twenty years old. On the whole compass of history, ana 
all branches of knowledge allied to it, I am wiliout 
equal 

Lis. And you are only twenty years old. 

Da. How strong I am in philosophy is proved by the 
high degree which I attained even three years ago. The 
world will recognise it yet more unmistakeably in my 
treatise on Monads Ah » that confounded post. 

Lis. And you are only twenty years old. 

Da My satirical panegyric on “ The Nymph of Pos- 
terity,” can give an everlasting proof of my more than 
Demosthenic eloquence. 

Lis. And you are only twenty years old. 

Da. In poetry too, I may fairly reach out my hand 
towards the most imperishable laurels. In comparison 
with me, Milton shnnks to nothing, and Haller beside 
jne is a mere babbler. My friends to whom hitherto 
I have often read over my attempts, as I am pleased 
to call them, will now hear no more of them, and always 
assure me most sincerely that they are already suffi- 
ciently convinced of my more than godlike poetical 
vein. 

Lis. And you are only twenty years old. 

Da. In short, I am a philologist, an historian, a philo- 
sopher, an orator, a poet— — 

Lis. And you are only tjpvrenty years old I A beardless 
philosopher, and an oratqE who is not yet of age : beaatilul 
raiilJes. * • 

Da. Be off! Out of my room this instant. ' 

Liq» This instant? \ should like so much tC bting^ln 
that nice sentence once more— and you are only tWenly 
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years old. Hare you nothing more to say in your own 

f >raise ? Oh, something more I Won^t you ? Then TU do 
t myself. Listen well, Herr Damis : you are not yet wise, 
and you are already twenty years old ! 

Da. What? 'Sxyvrl (^heU up angrily')* 

Lis. Good-bye, good-bye ! 

Da. Good Heavens ! What one has to endure from 
these uneducated brutes I Is it possible that an ignorant 
female 


Scene IV. — Chr^sandbr, Anton, Damis. 

Chrys. This is an accursed letter, Anton. Eh, eh ! My 
son, my son, post comam stahis, vel passvs mille meahia. You 
surely are not going to sit down again so soon ^ 

Da. Others, who have nothing to do, may trouble 
themselves about such barbarous rules of health. Im- 
portant business 

Chuys. What have you got to say about important 
business? 

Da. 1? Why not, father? Most of the books which you 
see here on the table are waiting, some for my notes, some 
for my translation, some for my refutation, some for my 
defence, and some also for my mere opinion. 

Chrys. Let them wait. Now 

Da. Now I really can’t do everything at once. If I 
could only get the most important of them settled. 
have no idea, what investigation and brain-racking a 
certain inquiry here costs me. A single trifle is still 
wanting to enable me to prove that Cleopatra applied 
the snakes to her arm and not to her breast-- — 

Chrys. Snakes don’t do much gooti anywhere^. One 
almost crept into my bosom, too, a short time ago ; but 
tkere still time. Listen a moment, my son ; I have hei<> 
iP0oeived a letter which 

Da. How? A letter? A letter? My dear Anton, a 
letter. My dearest father, a letter ? From Berlin ? Don’t 
keep me in Suspense anjr longer. Where is it ? Now you 
trill cease to doubt, will you not, of my ability ? How 
liappy 1 am ! Anton, do you, too,^know ah-eady what it 
eontaina? 

OHam What means this extravagance ? The letter is 
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not from Berlin ; it is from my lawyer in Dresden, and 
from what he writes your marriage with Jnliane can come 
to nothing. 

Da. Worthless fellow I So you haven’t heen to the 
post yet ? 

An. Why I have told you that before nine o’clocdc 
there is nothing for me to go to the post for. 

Da. Ah ! Verherabilissime^ nm /ttr, sed trifur / Heavens, 
that through anger, I should have to use even the abusive 
language of Plautus. Will a fruitless run kill you, then ? 

An. Are you abusing me ? As I have not understood 
it, let it pass. ^ 

Chrys. But just tell me, Damis ; you still have a little 
feeling of repugnance to Juliane, haven’t you ? If that is 
so I will not force you. You must know I am not one of 
those fathers 

Da. Is marriage again on the carpet so soon ? If only 
you would not trouble yourself atout my repugnance. 
Enough, I marry her ^ ^ 

Chrys, That means, you are going to force yourself to 
do so on my account. I will not have that at all. If 
you are my son, you are still a man ; and every man is 
bom free; he must be able to do as he pleases; and 
in short, I give you your word back again. 

Da. Back again ? And a few hours ago I could not 
jnake up my mind fast enough for you. How am I to 
understand that? 

Chrys. You are to understand it in this way, that I 
have considered it, and that since Juliane does not please 
you she does not suit me either ; that I have learned what 
her real circumstances are from this letter, and Aat 

You see of course that I have only just received 

the letter. Indeed, I don’t really know what I am to t^k 
of it ? It is not my lawyer’s own handwriting, certahdy* 
(Damis 9eal» himsdf at the tffble again,) 

An. Not? Oh, the good people must know how to write 
more than one hand^ 

Chrys. It is almost too soon, as well. It m soai^y 
eight days since I wrBte to him. Can he have inquired 
hito the matter already, in so short a time ? Erom whfm 
did you get the letter, Anton ? V 
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^ As. Fzom Lisette. 

<Jhbys« AndLisette? 

An. From the postman, no donbt. 

Ohrys. But why doesn’t the fellow bring the letters to 
me himself? 

Ak« They could not alter themselves in the hands they 
pass through, could they? 

Ohrys. One doesn’t know. . . * . The reasons, however, 
which he brings forward are worth listening to. So ^ 
must take the safest road, I suppose ; and to you, my son 
• • . . but 1 do believe you have seated yourself at the 
table again, and are studying. 

Da. Good Heavens I 1 have work to do ; I have a great 
deal of work to do. 

Chrys. Well, then, in a word, in order not to waste your 
time, the marriage with Juliane was nothing but an idea 
whidi you may forget again. When I come to consider 
it rightly, Yaler has indeed the best right to her. 

Da, You deceive yourself if you think that I shall 
withdraw from it now. I have carefully considered every** 
thing, and 1 must tell you in quite plain words that a bad 
wife shall aid me to make my fame immortal, or rather 
that I will make a bad wife, who would not be thought of 
if she had not married a learned man, immortal together 
with myself. The character of such a wedded hend 
will throw a certain light on mine ^ 

Chrys, Well, well, take a bad wife, then ; hut take one 
with money, for with such a one the wickedness still 
bearable. My first wife, of pious memoiy, was one of that 
sort. For the twenty thousand thalers, which I got with 
her, I would have married the foul fiend’s sister. You 
must not misunderstand me, I don’t mean it literally. But 
if your wife is to be a bad one, what do you want with 
juliane? Listen ; 1 know an old widow, who has quarrelled 
font husbands into the grave.^ She has plenty to live on ; 
t should think she would suit you, take her 1 I made your 
mouth wjtter, I must therefore put something into it. If 
jou must have a Xantippe you can find no better one. 

Da. Bother Xantippe 1 1 have4old you more than once 
tiiat Xantippe was not a bad wife. Have you forgotten 
the ground of my evidence again already ? 

o 8 
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Chrys. Eh ? What ? My evidence is the ABC boalL 
He who could write a book, that has become ao popular, 
must have understood the matter better than you* . And, 
in short, it is of importance to me for Xantippe to be 
a bad wife. I could not be at peace with myself if I 
had praised my first wife so often. So be silent with your 
foolery ; I don’t care to be taught by you. 

Da. Those are the thanks we get when we try to help 
people out of their errors. 

Chrys, Since when, then, has the egg been wiser than 
the hen, eh ? Herr Doctor, do not forget that I am . the 
father, and that it depends on the father when the son 
shall marry. I will not have Juliane thought of any 
more. 

Da, And why not ? 

Chrys, Shall I encumber my only son with a penniless 

f irl ? You are not worth the trouble I take about you. 
bu know, of course, that she has no property ? 

Da. Had she more before, when I was to marry her, 
than now I 

Chrys. You don’t understand it. I knew what I was 
doing before ; but I also know what I am doing now. 

Da. If she has no money it is so much the better. 
People won’t be able to accuse me then of having taken a 
bad wife for the sake of her money. They will have to 
Qtdmit that I had no other object than that of exercising 
myself in the \drtues which are required for enduring 
such a wife. 

Chrys. Such a wife 1 Who has told you that Juliane 
will be a bad wife ? 

Da. If I were not convinced of it a priori^ as we 
scholars are wont to say, I might have concluded it from 
the fact that you are in doubt about it. 

Chrys. That’s nice impertiience, my son ! nice imper* 
tinencel I have brought jap Juliane; she has enjoyed 
much kindness at my hands. I have instructed her in all 
Ahat is good. He who speaks evil of her speaks evil of 
,me likewise. What ? I not know how to bring up a |^rl? 
f have not brought up k girl who has grown up under my 
eare that she will make a good, honest wife! It iis time 
I have not been able to make her rich; 1 myself am still 
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m B6e4 of this hlessing. But that I have not ma^e her 
viiteaus, and sensible, only one who is as stinpid as you, 
my son, can say of me. Don’t take it ill that I speak out. 

Yqu are such a dried fool, such a stockfish don’t 

take it ill of m.e, my son such an overworked 

smoked herring but don’t take it ill of me 

Da. (aside). I shall believe directly that his first 

business was in the salt-fish line (ahud). Very 

well, father; I will say nothing of Juliane’s virtue. 
Virtue is often a species of stupidity. But as for her good 
sense, you must allow mo still to have doubts on that head. 
I have been back here again now for a considerable time, 
I have also taken the trouble sometimes to speak a word or 
two to her. But has she ever once turned her thoughts to 
my learning, do you think? I don’t care to be praised ; I 
am not so vain ; but one must let people have their due— 

Scene V.— Chrysander, Damis, Valer. 

Chrys. Good, Herr Valer, good I You come just in the 
nick of time. 

Da. "What does this intolerable man want here again ? 

Va. I come to take leave of you both 

Chrys. Take leave? So early? Why then? 

Va. I don’t believe you ask that in earnest. 

Chrys, God knows, Herr Valer, I am in most earnest 
truest, I certainly won’t let you go. * 

Va. In order to torture me more cruelly i^till r You 
know how dear to me the being whom you take fn m me 
to-day has always been. But the misfortune would be 
small if it fell on me alone. Are you going to unite 
this beloved being to one who hates her as much as I 
adore her? My whole soul is full of despair, and from 
time forth I shall neither here, nor anywhere else in^ 

theworld, become tranquil again. I go to 

' Ohryb. Don’t go, Herr Valer, don’t go I The evil may 
perhaps be remedied yet 1 

^ Va. Bemedied? You insult me if you believe that I 
mn ever recover this blow. It ^uld be a mortal one to 
a less tender heart than mine. 

\ ^ D*a^ What twaddle I (Seats Umself (A the tdble^) 
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Ta. How fortunate you are, Damis. Leaim At Any 
rate, to recognise your good-fortune ; it is the least thanlu 
that you owe to Heaven. Juliane will be yours — - 
Chrys. Eh? Who says so? She shall be yours soon 
enough, Herr Valer ; only have patience ! 

Va. Cease your cold scoffing 

Chrys. Scoffing? You must know me but little. What 
I say, I say. I have consider^ the matter again; I 
see that Juliane does not suit my son, and he suits Juliane 
still less. You love her; you have been suing me for 
her a long time: first come, first served. I have just 

spoken about it to my son You know him * 

Va. Heavens, what do I hear I Is it possible? What 
a happy change ! Allow me to embrace you a thousand 
times. Then I am to be happy after all ? Oh, Chrysander 1 
Oh, Damis I 

Chrys. Talk to him, and bring him to reason. I will 
go to Juliane and inform her of my altered resolution. 
Bhe won’t take it ill of me, will she ? 

Va. Take it ill? You will give her life again, as you 
have given it me. 

Chrys. Eh ? Can I ? {Exit) 

Scene VI. — Damis, Valer, Anton. 

, Va. And in what terms shall I address you, dearest 
friend? The renewal of your father’s promise would 
justify me in passing you over altogether. I have won, 
as soon as ever Chrysander ceases to use pressure on 
Juliane. But how agreeable it will be to me if I can 
thank you in part for my possession of her. 

Da. Anton ! 

An. {comes forward). What about him? Has theppsi 
A come into your head again ? ^ 

Da. Go at once ! It mi^t certainly have come in. '' 
An. But I tell you, it can’t come before ten o’clock in 
#8uch bad weather. • , , ; 

- Da. Do you add on another hour ? Go, without furthpr , 
^ Words I And if you ooihe baok with nothing, take oareJ^r 
i yourself. ^ 

An . If I don’t sleep sound to-night, I shau iietAir 
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believe again as long as Z live that weariness can help to 
make me do so. {EjciQ 

Scene VIZ.— Damis, Valeb. 

Va. Well ! instead of answering, you speak with your 
servant I 

Da. Pardon me, Valer; you spoke to me, did you? 
My mind is full ; it is impossible for me to hear every- 
thing. 

Va. So you want to dissemble with mo, too ? Z re- 
member the time very well when Z was under the same 
strange delusion, and thoiight it showed one’s learning to 
be as abstracted as possible and attend to nothing but 
one's book. But, believe me, he must be very simple 
whom you expect to deceive with this humbug. 

Da. And you must be still simpler if you believe any 
other head is as empty of ideas as your own. And does 
your twaddle deserve that I should listen to it? You 
have won, as soon as Chrysander ceases to use pressure 
on Juliane; you are justified you know in passing me 
over. 

Va. That must be a curious sort of abstraction, 1 
think, in which a man hears what another says so exactly 
that he can repeat it word for word. 

Da. Your jesting is very sorry (loo1c9 again at hia 
hook.) ^ 

Va. But still to be felt! What a 'torture it is 

to have to do with a man like you? There re few 
such 

Da. That Z believe myself. 

Va. But there would be more if 

Da. Quite so; if true learning were not so hard to 
attain, if the natural capacity for it were commoner, and 

ni^tiring industry not such a toilsome thing 

^ Va. Ha. ha, ha ! • 

* t)A. The laugh of a real idiot I 

Va* Vou sp^ of your learning, and Z, pardon me, was 
goihg to speak of your folly. this I meant there 
WY>nld be more like you if this same folly did not become 
a burden to its slaves. 
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Da. Do you deserve that I should answer you ? (Loots 
at the hook again,) 

Va. And do you deserve that I should still be friend 
enough to speak to you without dissimulation. Believe 
me, when you have more sense you will repent of your 
follies 

Da. When I have more sense ? (Scornfully,') 

Va. Are you indignant at that? This is strange! 
With your years your body cannpt yet be full-grown, and 
you think, nevertheless, that your mind has already 
attained its highest possible perfection ? 1 should con- 
sider him my enemy who would deny me the privilege of 
increasing my intelligence day J)y day. 

Da. You^ 

Va. You become so scornful, my rival but there 

she is herself! (runs towards her) Oh, Juliano 

Scene VIII.— Juliane, Damis, Valer. 

Ju. Oh, Valer 1 What a happy change ! 

Da. {turning in his chair,) I have doubtless. Mademoi- 
selle, to thank an error for the honour of seeing you here. 
You perhaps think that you are entering your own 
chamber. 

Ju. That err<ir would be unpardonable I No, sir, it 
happens by order of your father that I set foot on this 
B^itred spot. I come to retract a bargain with you, and to 
beg your Muse’s pardon for having almost run tixe risk 
of alienating so amiable a soul from her. 

Va. How delighted I am, lovely Juliane, to see you in 
your playful mood again. 

Da. If 1 rightly understand a girl’s rubbish you come 
to annul pactum, which has nevertheless all the reguisiia 
which are demanded for an irrevocable pacium. 

Ju. And if I may understand the gibberish of a yottng 
scholar you have hit the m^rk. 

Da. My father is an idiot. Is it in his or*your poyrer 
"alone, Mademoiselle, to annul an agreement whiim re- 
mains firm on my sida? ..... We shall see. Now 
might I beg of you to leave me in quiet. {Turns to 
kdm again.) 
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Va* What behaviour I Did any man ever behaye eo 
to a girl to whose possession he lays claim ? 

Da. And has any one ever b^n so troublesome to a 
busy scholar? To get quit of this vexatious company I 
musi myself leave my four walls. {Exit) 

' • A 

Scene IX.— Valer, Julune. 

Ju. And we do not laugh at him ? 

Va. No, Juliane; may a belter joy fill our hearts 
now ; and besides there is a sort of cruelty in making our- 
selves merry over so pitiable a fool. How shall I deseribe 
to you the emotions of my heart, now, when all its 
happiness has been given back to it? I implore you, 
Juliane, if you love me, leave this dangerous house this 
very day with me. Do not any longer oppose yourself to 
the vehemence of a changeable old man, the ravings of a 
young pedant, and the weakness of your own too gentle 
disposition. You have been taken from me and given 
back in one day ; let it be the first and last which shall 
play with us s«j cruelly. 

Jo. Be calm, Valer. Let us not do anything which 
might draw down^ reproaches on us from Chrysander. 
You see he is in the right way ; and I love him as much 
as I despise Damis. I should ill repay his kindness by 
mistrustfully suddenly withdrawing myself from his care.*" 

Va. You still speak of kindness always? I shall not 
feel at peace until I have freed you from these dangerous 
Jbonds. Permit me to annihilate them entirely, and as 
. fon the selfish old man r , 

Jo. Do not call him that, Valer ; he is not so ; and hi$ 
change of mind already shows that Lisette was wrongly 
iilformed, or has deceived us. Indeed, I don’t know to 
witolii 1 ought to ascribe this change 

V'A. Why so thoughtful all SX once ? The cause which 
moved hiiUB may be what it will. I know, at any rate, 
&at it is a dispensation of Providence. 

' Of Providence, or else of Liselte I It now suddenly 

id me what she said about a letter. Gould Lisettvii 
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Va. What imagination, dearest Julianel Why, she 
knows that your good principles will not consent to this 
petty deceit. 

Ju. Nevertheless, the more I think of it— <• 

Va. Even if it were so, would you on this aooount— 

Ju. Even if it were so ? How ? 

Scene X. — Lisette, Valbr, Juliane. 

Ju. You come as if called, Lisette. 

Lis. Well? Don’t my affairs go on excellently? Won’t 
you come down with me and listen how Damis and Chry^ 
Sander are quarrelling? “You shall not have her;" “I 
must have her ; ” “ I am your father “ You have promised 
her to me “ I have changed my mind “ I have not, so 
it must go on ; ” “ That is impossible ; ” “ Impossible or 

not in short, I won’t withdraw; I will prove to you 

from books that you must keep your word with me ; ** 
“ You and your books may go to the deuce.” Why do I 
repeat so much of their silly talk? The father is right; 
he manages cleverly ; but he certainly wouldn’t manage 
so cleverly if I had not been so clever first. 

Ji7. How do you mean that, Lisette ? 

Lis, I don’t like praising myself. Briefly, my dear 
mistress, lam your guardian angel 1 
^ Jo. You ? And how, then ? 

Lis. By paying a deceiver in his own coin. The 
horrid old 

Ju. And so you have deceived Chrysander ? 

Lis. Don’t say that. One does not deceive a deceiver, 
one only gets the better of him. 1 have got the better of 
him. 

Va. How? 

Lis. It is bad enough that you have forgotten it agaiii 
already. I should imagine that to be grateful peoplo 
would require a better mdhiory. 

Ju. You have, then, actually palmed off ths false letter 
on him, I suppose? 

Lis. Heaven forbill 1 I have merely sought to Change 
his mind by a forged letter, and I have succeeded in it. 

Ju. You have done that? And 1 owe hap|unm 
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to a deodrer ? Let the result be what it will, Ohty 
touder shall hear of it at ouoe* 

Lis* What does that mean ? Are these the thanks 1 
get? 

Vju Consider, Juliane ! Stay* 

J0. Impossible, Valer ; let me go. (EnoU Julianx) 


Scene XI. — ^Valer, Lisettel 

Va* Heavens I Now all is over again. 

Lis. Well, she may have her way t I could spit poison 
and gall, I feel so wild ! To call me a deceiver in return 
for my good-will * I hoped she would fall on my neck 

for joy How the old man will storm at me I He 

will drive me and you out of the house. What do you 
propose to do now ? 

V A. Ah ! What am I to do now, Lisette ? 

Lis. I think you answer me with my own question I 
That is easy. I have come to the end of my good advice* 
I’m likely to meddle in such a business again soon ! 

Va. But at what an unlucky moment, too, you came, 
Lisette. I had told you that Juliane would not consent 
to this trick. Couldn’t you have held your tongue a while 
longer ? 

Lis. Could I imagine that she would be so extra- 
oflcdinarily obstinate ? You can easily fancy how it is with 
people of my sort ; if you had given me ever so much,^ 
1 could not have concealed from her any longer that 
she owed her happiness to me: Joy is talkative, and 
♦ * • . . Oh, I should like 


Scene XIL — Anton, Valer, Lisette. 

^ An. (mth letters in his hand). Ha, ha 1 You are holding 
1 ^ meeting again! If my master knew what wicked 
plots were being laid against liim in his own room, he 
Wouid^ Lisette But how queerly you are stand- 

ing there together ! Herr Valer looks troubled ; you are 
ftery, as fiery as a turkey-cock. Ilave you been fight- 
ings or otherwise taking exercise? Eh, eh? Lisette, 
tiften* a hio voice to Lisette). You surely 
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hayen’t fallen out with him about the dowry? He hasn^t 
withdrawn his promise, has he ? That would be a ouxtied 
tridk. {AUmd). No, no, Herr Yaler, what a man promises 
that he must keep to. She has served you well, and so 
have I. The deuce I Do you suppose, then, people of 
honourable mind will feel no qualms of conscience, ^yhen 
they have deceived their masters for nothing at all ? I 
am not going to let myself be humbugged, and my claim 

at any rate Devil take me 1 1*11 employ a lawyer, 

a regular bulldog of a lawyer, who you may be sure shall 
give you so much to do 

Lis. Oh I be quiet, fool. 

Va. What do you mean? Whom are you speaking 
to? 

An. My stars! I am speaking to our debtor. You 
might understand that by my tone I should think. 

VA. And who then is your debtor? 

An. Does it come now to this,, that you want to deny 
the debt? Listen; my lawyer will put you on yoirf 
oath 

Va. Lisette, do you know what he means ? 

Lis. The madman I I wanted him just now to deliver 
the letter, and promised him a reward from you, if the^ 
matter turned out well, 

Va. Nothing more? 

An. I should have thought that was enough, though* 
And how does it stand with Lisette’s dowry ? I must take 
as much care about her property as about mine, since it is 
going to be mine, you know. 

Va. Don’t bo uneasy. If I attain my happiness I 
certainly won’t forget yours. 

An. But suppose you don’t? A promise is still a 
promise. 

Va. Even in that case I wdll not leave your zeal un- 
rewarded. 

An. Oh, that is fine tafk, fine talk. 

■ Lis. Just be quiet, do. * 

An. What a fool you are; I am speaking for you, toov 

Lis. But it is quito unnecessary. 

An. Unnecessary? Haven’t you been quarrelling? 

Lis. Well, why not ? 
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Haan^t ho withdrawn his promise ? 
Lis. No, 


Ak. Oh then, pardon me, Herr Valer. Anger can easily 
seise an honest man. I am a little hasty, especially in 
money matters. ^ Don’t be afraid of the lawyer. 

Va. Can I linger here any longer in such torturing 
Ttncertainty? I must speak to her; perhaps she hasnH 
done it yet. 

Lis. But if she has done it, don’t you go too near the 
old man. 

Va, I have known nothing of the whole affair. 

Lis, So much the worse, then, for me. Go along. 


Scene XIII. — Anton, Lisette. 

An. So much the worse for you ^ What, then, is so 
much the worse for you ? Why mustn’t he go near the old 
man ? What are you up to, again. 

Lis. That confounded letter. 

An. What letter. 

Lis. The one I gave you just now. 

An. What about it? 

Lis. It is all in vain ; my trouble is for nothing. 

An. How BO? As I live I have delivered it properly* 
Don’t talk any nonsense and shift the blame on to me. 

Lis. It was delivered right enough ; and it has already 
had its effect, too. But Juliane has herself upset the cah * 
culation. She insists on letting the old man know ^)iat 
the letter was forged, and has probably done it already . 

An. What the deuce I She herself? We shall fare 
nicely. You see, the sparrow and the dove are gone now. 
And the worst of all is that, while I was going to catch 
the dove, I have tumbled into the mud. Or, to speak to you 
jdajnly, and without metaphor, I have lost the promised 
reward from the old man, and the imagined one from 
Valer escapes me too, and all tile profit I shall make out 
of this business is a “To the devil with you,” accompanied 
by a gracious poke in the ribs. • • •. • Will you still take 
me itfter that. Miss I isette ? Oh, you must. ITl teach you 
to make people unfortunate 

I ftAf 1 shall be better off, of course? We take our road 
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tnsrether, and wT^en we are once united, yon will have to 
eee how you will maintain me. 

An. jdaiutaiii you ? In these hard times ? If I could 
only go round with you, like the mau with the big beast 
that has a horn on its nose. 

Lis. Don’t distress yourself, I’ll soon turn you into a 
beast with a horn. It will amount to the same thing, 1 
suppose, whether you go round with me, or I with you. 
j An. Well, certain^, with you one knows, at any rate, 

where one is Dut, not to mix things up, where is 

my master ? Here at last are his confounded letters. 

Lis. Do you see him ? 

An. No^ but if I don’t mistake, I hear him now. 

Lib. Just let him come ; 1 will make him mad yet, to 
finish up with. 

Scene XIV. — Anton, Lisette, Damis (adtances in de ^ 

thought ; Lisette alipa behind him and imitatea hia geaturea). 

An. Stay 1 I will keep him on the hook a little longer, 
and not give him the letters at once. (Hidea them,) Why 
so lost in thought, Herr Damis ? What have you on your 
mind again ? 

Da. Hold your tongue. 

An. That’s a short answer ! But shall not a servant 
be anxious about his master? It would be quite reason- 
able too for me also to know what you were think- 
mg of. Even a blind hen sometimes finds a grain, and 
perhaps I might— 

Da. Silence I 

An. That’s a still shorter answer. If it gradually 
decreases in this way, 1 shall see presently what is left. 
What are you reckoning on your fingers ? What has your 
poor nail done to you that you bite it so? (Seea Lisette.) 
And, the deuce ! what sort of ape is that ? Are you mad? 

Lis. Hold your tongue. 

An. For Heaven’s sakS go I If my master wakes out 
of his sleep and sees you • 

Lis. Silence ! 

An. Are you makinh fan of me or of my master? Just 
look behind you, Herr Damis. 

Da# (walka ujp and down a /ew times in deep 
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liiSErre in fie $ame feuihion behind him; and when he 4ur$u eie 
elfj/a rcufid qniciJy, so that he does not see her). 

• The flame of my marriage-torch 
Shall now by myself ba sting.^ 

Ak. Ho, ho ! yon are making verses? Come, Liaette, 
we must leave him alone now. On occasions like this 
he has already kicked me out of the room, more than onoe. 
Come ; he is sure to call us back again, himself, as soon as 
he is done, and perhaps the whole house as well. 

Lis. ( While I)amis tums^ she remains motionless in /rent 
of him^ and assumes his tone.) 

“ The flame of my marriage-torch 
Shall now by myself be sung.” 

(DAma pretends not to see her^ and runs against her.) 

D\. What's that? 

Ljs. What's that? (Both as if they wire coming to ihem^ 
selves). 

Da. Ignorant, low-minded fellow I Haven't I told you 
often enough to let no one into my room, or at the most 
onty my father. What does she want here ? 

Lis. Ignorant, low-minded fellow I Haven't yon told 
me often enough that I must leave the room ? But can’t 
' you imagine that she who has been allowed to be in the 
cabinet, will also have permission to be in the room? 
Ignorant, low-minded fellow I » 

An. Which am I to answer now ? 

Da. Turn her out of the room at once. 

An. Turn her out ? By force ? 

Da. If she won’t go quietly—— 

An. Lisette, go quietly— 

liis. As soon as it suits me. 

^A. Turn her out, I say. 

An. Come, Liaette, give me your hand ; I will kad 
jm out with all ceremony. • 

Lm. Yen bear 1 Who would presume to lead a girl 
with uncovered hands ? 

An. Oh, I know how to behav^ too I In the alisenoe 
of a glove • • . . • (takes the lappet of his waistcoat). May 
I have the honour— 
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Da. I see clearly I shall myself have t(>-<~(nwies 
ai her), 

Lis. Ha, ha, ha I I only wanted to make you do it t 
Good-bye. {Ea:it,) 

‘ Scene XV. — Anton, Damis. 

Da. Now all my thoughts are scattered again ! The 
fire is gone out. The imaginative power is dispersed. 

The god who must inspire us has deserted me The 

fkirsed creature ! What vexarion she has caused me to-d^. 
H(w Bcoffinglv she has behaved to me. Heavens I To 
mimic me so ridiculously in my reverie. 

An. But you didn’t see it, you know. 

Da. I didn’t see it ? 

An. Did you? Is it possible? And you only pro- 
tended that ? 

“ Da. Silence, idiot ! I’ll see if I can bring myself again 
into the ecstasy. 

An. You had better not do so ; the verses over which 
one looks so black, cannot possibly turn out well. But 
mayn’t one know what it is going to be? An evening 
song, or a morning song? 

Da. Blockhead ! 

An. a penitential song. 

Da. Ninny 1 

• An. a feasting song! Not that, either ! • • • . You surely 
are nol going to make a dirge ? As I am an honest man, 
if I were ever so great a poet, I would leave them unmade. 
Dying is the most absurd trick that a man can play him- 
self. It doesn’t deserve a verse, let alone a song. 

Da. I must have pity on your ignorance. You know 
no other sort of poems than those you have met with in 
your hymn-book. 

An. There' are others, then, I suppose? Let me hear 
what you compose. * 

Da. I am composing « . • » • an Epithdamim^. 

An. An JEpithalamium, My stars! That’s a dificult 
thing ! And can you i^lly manage that ? Art is wanted 

foir that But, Herr Damis, in oonfidenee^ what is 

an I^M~pitha — thlamium t 
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Da. How can ;^ou say that it is difficult, if you don’t 
know yet what it is? 

An. Eh ? Why, the word is quite hard enough. Just 
tell me what it is under some other name. 

Da. An Ejnthalamium is a Thalaseio, 

An. Oh, ah ! Now I understand. An Ejpiihalamium is 
a what do you call it? 

Da. TludaBsio, 

An. a ThalaBsio; and you can make that? You will 
want a good deal of time for that, at any rate. But, I say, 
if any one asks me now what a Thalassio is, what am 1 to 
answer? 

Da. Then you don’t know what a Thalassio is, either ? 

An. I for my part know well enough. A Ihdlassio is 
an what do you call the other word ? 

Da. Epithalamium. 

An. Is an Epithalamium, And an Epithalamium is a 
Thalassio f Haven’t I remembered it correctly, eh ? But 
then that might not be clear to other people, who don’t 
understand either word. 

Da. Well, then, tell them a Thalassio is a Hymenceus, 

An. The deuce ! That is giving people trouble. An 
Epithalamium is a Thalassio, and a Thalassio is a Hymenceus, 
And so, the other way, a Hym — hym. .... The deuce 
may remember the names. 

Da. Right, right, I see, though, that you are begin- 
ning to attain a conception of things. 

An. I a conception of this ? As I am an honest man, 
you are mistaken. A goblin must have whispered it to 
me if I know what those outlandish words mean. Tell 
me their English names ; or havn’t they any ? 

Da. They have one, truly, but it is far removed from 
the grace and expressiveness of the Greek or Latin. 
Just say yourself whether a “ Marriage poem ” does not 
sound much poorer than an Epithalamium, a Hymenceus^ a 
tialassio. * 

An. No* to me ; certainly not to me. For I understand 
une and not the other. & you hfbve been desiring to 
compose a marriage poem. Why didn’t you say that at 
<mce? .... Oh ! I have an acquaintance with marriage 
which is astonishing. Z must just tell you how I 
TOn. U. H 
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came by it. My lately deceased father had a cousin 

and so, in some degree, he was my cousin too—— 

Da. What rubbish is coming ? 

An. You won’t wait for it? Well. It is your loss# 
So to proceed ; you were going to compose verses on a 
marriage ? But on what marriage ? 

Da. What a question I On my own. 

An. So you are still going to marry Juliane. iSie old 
man won’t have it, you know 1 
Da. Oh I He! 

An. Quite true. Why should a son trouble himself 
about his father? But tell me, is it becoming for one to 
compose verses on one’s own marriage? 

Da. It certainly is not usual ; but so much the better. 
Minds like mine love the peculiar. 

An. (aside). Hist ! I’ll play him a trick now. . , . 
( Ahud S I say, Herr Damis, I would myself gladly see you 
marry Juliane, 

Da. Why so ^ 

An. I don’t know whether I dare make so bold as to 

tell you. I have I have myself 

Da. Out with it. 

An. I have myself tried to make verses on your 
marriage, and therefore I should not like that my trouble 
should be lost. 

Da. They must be something splendid I 
An. Certainly 1 For that is my failing ; I either do 
something excellent or else nothing at all. 

Da. Give it me. Perhaps I may improve your rhymes, 
so that they may do honour to both of us. 

An. Listen ; I will read them over to you. (Feels for 
a scrap of paper in his pocket.) I must tell you, I have not 
quite finished it yet. But the beginning, out of which one 
can always make the end, nins thus. . , • . Push the 
light a little nearer to me 

oh noble skill. 

For our propose end^ 

EffscHve means. .... 

Da. Stop! Y'ou are a miserable bungler. Ha, ha I 
That “Thou oh” is quite useless. “Noble skill'* aays 
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no less, and **Thou, oli noble skill” no more. DetMuir 
ergo^ *^Tbon, ob.” But that there should not be two 

g rllables wanting, strengthen the epithet noble, after 
le manner of the Greeks, and say super-noble.** I am 
quite aware that “super-noble” is a new word; but I 
know too that it is new words which most chiefly distin^ 

? iish poetry from prose. Bemember these little dodges. 

ou must by all means strive to say something unheard 
of, something that has not yet been said* Do you undeiv- 
stand me, you stupid devil ? 

An. I will hope so. 

Da. Then your first verse is, Super-ncble skilly and so on. 
Now read further. 

An. For our praposM end 

Effective means to send^ 

And, when the hour doth will. 

With thy own strength to strive, 

Shalt, hU this planet's ball 

To its first Cha — Cha — Chaos fall. 

Like to a poplar thrive. 

But, Herr Damis, can’t you tell me what it was I thought 
of here ^ (Confound it I That is fine ; 1 don’t understand 

it myself any more, “ To its first Cha — Chaos I 

should never have thought 1 had the word in my mouth, 
it sounds so dreadful to me. 

Da. Show it , 

An. Wait, wait I I will read it over to you once more. 
Daip No, no ; hand me the paper. 

An. You can’t possibly read it. I have written much 
too badly; not a letter stands upright. They are all 
jumping on one another’s backs. 

Da. Give it me I 

An. {gives him the paper trembling). The deuce! It is 
hte own writing. 

Da. (looks at it for a time). What does this mean? 
(($Ufims up angrily,) Cursed traitor, whence did you get 
thisleaf? • 

An. Not BO angry ; not so angry > 

Da. , Whence did you get it? 

An* Are you going to throttle me? 

Whence did you get that leaf, I ask? 

fl 2 
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Ak* Let me go firet. 

Da. Oonfess. 

An. From from your waistooat-pooket. 

Da. Untauglit brute! Is that your honesty? Thai 
is a theft, a pl^ium. 

An. The deuce 1 To make a thief of me for sudh a 
trifle I 

Da. Trifle? Whatl Call the commencement of a 
didactic philosophical poem a trifle? 

An. You said yourself it was good for nothing. 

Da. Yes, in so far as it was intended for a marriage- 
cantata, and in so far as you were composer of it. At 
once produce the other manuscripts which you have 
stolen from me of late. Am I to see my work in the 
hands of strangers ? Am 1 to permit a hideous jackdaw to 
adorn himself with my beauteous peacock plumes ? Out 
with them quickly, or I shall adopt other measures. 

An. What do you want ? 1 haven’t got a single letter 
more of yours. 

Da. Turn all your pockets inside out at once. 

An. I dare say 1 If I turn them inside out, everything 
I have got in them will fall out. 

Da. Do it, and don’t enrage me. 

An. I am a scoundrel if you And so much as a scrap 
of paper on me. But still tnat you may have your will, 
here is one; here is another. .... what do you^see? 
'There is the third; that too is empty. Now for the 

fourth {When he turns it outj the letters fali puA) 

The deuce! those damned letters! I had quite 

forgotten them . • « . • (Stoops to pick them up again 
guickly,) 

Da. Give it me, give it me! What fell there? 
It is something else of mine I expect. 

An, As true as I live it is nothing of yours. It 
might rather be something addressed to you. 

Da. Don’t delay me ; i have other things to do. 

An. Don’t delay me. You surely know that I lUTu t 
ke going to the post^again directly. I know there are 
letters tnere. 

Da. Go then, go I But show me first what you 
« ^kked up so quickly. 1 insist. 1 must see it» . 
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An. The deuce I If that’s so, I need not go to the post* 

Da. How so? 

. An. Well, well ! There they are. I shall be off at 
once. (Oivea him the letter and is running off.) 

. Da. (looking at it). Ha ! Anton, Anton ! This is just 
the very letter from Berlin I am expecting. I know it 
by the address. 

An. It may well be that it is it. But, Herr Damis, 

don’t be be angry. I had quite forgotten it, on 

my soul. 

Da. What had you forgotten ? 

An, That I have been carrying the letter in my 
pocket for almost half-an-hour already. That confounded 
chattering ! 

Da. Since it is here now, I will forgive you that 
stupid blunder But, my dearest Anton, what un- 

paralleled, what priceless news must this contain I How 

S leased my father will be ! What honour, what praise ! 

fti, Anton I I will road it at once to you (Jireaks 

U open quickly.) 

An. Gently, you are tearing it up. There now. 
Didn’t I say so ? 

Da. No hai'm is done. We can still read it. First of 
all I must tell you what it is about. You know, or 
rather you do not know, that the Prussian Academy 
offered a prize for the best dissertation on the theory 
Monads. It occurred to me quite late to take tliis prize 
out of the mouths of our philosophers. So I set a^ out it 
• at once, and wrote a treatise, which must have arrived 
just in the nick of time. , , , , A treatise, Anton. .... 
I don’t know myself where I got it from, it is so learned, 

. It is now a week since the Academy made known their 
judgment on the writings sent in, which mifet necessarily 
mave gone in my favour.- J, I and no other, must have 
the ‘prize. I have solemnly engaged one of my friends on 
the spot to give me news of it at once. Here it is ; now 
listen ; * 

0 

^‘My doax Damis, 

“How well you know how to get an answer from 
your 'friend. You threaten me with the loss of your affeo- 
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tion if you do not hear from me the first intelligence' is to 
‘whether you, or another, has carried off the Aoad«ny% 
prize. I must therefore with all speed report to you that 
you have not (stammerings^ .... obtained it, and also 
{nme and more timidly), .... could not * . » . . have 
obtained it.” 

What ? I have not obtained it ? And who has, then ? 
And why not ? 

“ But allow me to speak to you as your friend,” 

Speak, traitor. 

^ “ It was impossible for me to do you the ill service of 
giving in your treatise.” 

So you have not sent it in, false man! Heavens! 
What a blow I ..... And so your negligence, unworthy 

friend, is to deprive me of the reward I merit ? 

How will he excuse himself, the worthless fellow ? 

“ If I am to confess the truth, you appear to have done 
something quite different from what the Academy re- 
quired. They did not wish you to discuss what the word 
monad signifies grammatically ; who used it first ; what it 
means in Xenocrates ; whether the Monads of Pythagoras 
were the Atoms of Moschus, <fec. How do these critical 
trivialities concern them, especially when the main subject 
was lost sight of among them ? How easily might some- 
body have guessed your name, and then you might have 
been exp«3s^ to jests such as I found on you only a few 
days ago in a learned journal. . . . .” 

What do I read? Can I believe my eyes? Oh, cursed 
paper. Cursed hand that wrote thee! (Throws the letter 
on the ground and tramples on it) 

An. The jpoor letter! But one must read to the 
end. (Talces %t up,) Perhaps the best is still to come, 
Herr Damis. Where were you? Here it is ; listen non^. 

“ In a learned journal. .... They call you a youthful 
soholaraster who would Pke to shine everywhere^ and 
whose passion for scribbling ” 

Da. {snatches the Uit^ out of his hand). The damned ' 
correspondent ! This is the reward the letter desc^^l 
(tears t^.) You tear my heart, and I tei^ your shameite 
news. Would to God I could do the same with: ytnpr 
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eiiixmlsl But (to Akton,) You tvorthlesa iguo* 

wiut ibrute 1 It is all your fault I 
An, Mine, Herr Damis ? 

Da. Yes, yours. How long did you keep that letter 
in your pocket? 

An. Sir, my pocket can neither read nor write ; if you 

should think that it can have altered it 

Da. Silence! .... Can I survive such abuse?. .... 
Oh, ye stupid Germans. Yes, truly, it needs another 
genius to value properly such works as mine. You 
will ever remain in the darkness of your barbarism, and 
be a laughing-stock to your intelligent neighbours. But 
I will be revenged on you, and from this time forth will 
cease to be called a German. I will leave my thankless, 
fatherland. Father, relations and friends are all, all 
unworthy that I should recognise them any longer, since 
they are Germans; since they are of the people who 
casts its greatest spirits with violence from itself ! 
I am sure that France and England will recognise my 
desert 

An. Herr Damis, Herr Damis, you are beginning to 
rave. I am not safe with you ; I shall have to call some 
one. 

. Da. They will feel in good time, those stupid Germans, 
what they have lost in me! To-morrow I will make 
arrangements to leave this unhappy country 

' Scene XVI. — Chbysander,' Damis, Anton. 

An. God be thanked that some one has come. 

Chrys. That confounded girl Lisette ! And (to Anton) ’ 
you, you rascal I You too shall have your postman’s pay. 
To deceive me so! Very good! .... My son, I have 
,^t^ected ; you are right ; I cannot now take Juliaue. frotn 
yosa again. You shall have her. 

' Da. Juliane again alreadjP? Now, when I have quite 
other inaitters to decide. Do stop talking of it. I don’t 
wnt to have her. 0 

. OfiRYS. It would be wrong of me to desire to oppose 
any longer. I leave every one his freedom. And I 
clearly that Juliane pleases you. 
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Da. Me ? A stupid German woman ? , ^ 

Chbys. She is a pretty, virtuous, upright girl; she 
will bring you a thousand joys. 

Da. You may praise her or abuse her ; it is all the 
same to me. I know how to act in accordance with youf 
will, and that is, not to think of her. 

Chbys. No, no. You shall not be able to complain ol 
my severity. 

Da. And you still less of my disobedience. 

Chbys. I will show you that you have a good father, 
who regulates his acts more in accordance with your will 
than his own. 

Da. And I will show you that you have a son wh> 
renders you in all things due submissiveness. 

Chbys. Yes, yes. Take Juliane. I give you mj 
blessing. 

Da. No, no. I will not thus provoke you. 

Chbys. What does this opposition mean? You pro- 
voke me by that. 

Da. I cannot believe that you have already changed 
your mind for the third time in earnest ? 

Chbys. And why not ? 

Da, Oh, let it be as it may, I too have changed, and 
am firmly resolved not to marry at all. I must travel, 
and the sooner I set about it the better, 

Chbys, What ? You will rush off into the world with- 
oht my leave? 

An. This is a joke. The third man is still wanting, 
and I will fetch him at once, Damis won’t have Juliane ; 
perhaps Valer will catch her, {Exit,) 

Scene XVII. — Chbysandeb, Damis. 

Da. Yes, yes. In twice four-and-twenty hours I must 
already be on my way. 

Chbys. Whatever has colhe into your head ? ' ^ 

Da. I have for some time been tired of sinying $b6 
Germany, in this norl^em abode of rudeness and sta*' 
pidity, where all the eleinentB hinder one from being 
irise ; where a mind like mine is bom hardly once in i| 
hundred years. I 
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. CidlliTS. Have you forgotten that Germany is yotqr 
fatherland? 

Da. What is fatherland to me ? 

CteiTS. You reprobate ; better say at once, what 
your father to you. But I will show you : you must take 
Juliane; you nave given her your word, and she has 
given hers to you. 

Da. She has withdrawn hers, as I do mine now ; there^ 
fore 

Chrys. Therefore, therefore ! To speak briefly of the 
matter : do you realise that 1 am able to disinherit you 
if you don’t obey me ? 

Da. Do ^hat you please. Only, if I may beg a favour, 
leave me alone now. Before I start, I must finish two 
papers which, out of pity, I will leave behind to my 
countrymen. I beg of you again to leave me. 

Chrys. Wouldn’t you prefer to turn me out? 

Scene XYIII.—Valer, Anton, Chbysander, Dahis. 

Va. How? Damis? Is it true that you have come to 
yourself once more ? That you renounce Juliane? 

Chrys. Oh, Herr Valer, you could not come p.t a more 
unlucky time for me. You strengthen him nicely in 
his obstinacy. You deserved, didn’t you, that I should 
accommodate myself to your wishes ? To try to deceive 
me in such an impious way ! My son, don’t oppv>6e me 
any longer, or 

Da. Your threats are useless. I must show myself to 
foreign lands, which have as much right to me as my 
fatherland. And you don’t want me to drag a wife about 
with me, do you? 

Va. Damis is ri^ht to insist on travelling. Nothing 
ean be more beneficial to him in his circumstances. Let 
have his way, and let m^ have Juliane, whom you 
^ave so solemnly promised to me. 

Chrys. ftomised? One need not keep one*s word with 
liatB. *. . . ^ 

Va. I have, already assured you on my oath, that 
Xisette alone attempted this deceit ; without her we should 
have known ncthing whatever of the document • • •.» 
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Sow fortunate it would have been bad it never otllBe to 
ligKtl It is the most cruel fortune that Juliane codd 
have met with. How gladly would she sacrifice it, if shd 
could thus obtain freedom for her heart I 

CflRYS. Sacrifice? Consider, Herr Valer, what that 
means. We merchants like to take a man at his word! 

VjL. Oh, pray, do so here. Juliane resigns the docu- 
ment to you with joy. Begin the suit if you like ; the 
gain from it shall be entirely yours. Juliane considers 
this the smallest token of her gratitude. She thinks 
herself indebted to you for much more* 

Chrys. Come, come, she has always seemed full of 
gratitude toward me. . * . . But what Valer, will you, 
as her future husband, say to this gratitude? 

Ya- Think better of me. I loved Juliane when she 
had no hopes of anything. I love her still, without the 
slightest selfish object in view. And, besides what sort 
of present, does one make an honest man, when one 
presents him with a long lawsuit ? 

Chrys. Valer, are you in earnest? 
c Va. Claim even more than the document; half my 
fortune is yours* ... 

CHRys. God forbid that I should wish to have a farthing 
of your fortune. You mustn’t think me so selfish. We are 
good friends, and the old agreement still holds. Juliane 
Js yours. And if the document is to be mine, she is all 
the more yours- 

Va. Come, Herr Chrysander, confirm this to her your-^ 
self. How pleased she will be to be able to make us both 
happy. 

, Chrys. If that is the case, Damis, as far as I am con* 
perned, you can start this very night. I shall thank God 
when I have got such a fool out of the house again. 

. Da. Go, if you please, and leave me alone. 

: Va. And have i, after %11, to thank you, Damis, for my 
happiness ? I do so with the sincerest affection, althougii 
.1 know that 1 am not the cause of your change^ of mind. 

Da. But the true Itouse ? Ahtoh), Cursed 

fellow, couldn’t you hold your tongue Please 

Valer. (While Chrysander and Valer are preparing in 
^0, Anton Valer.) 
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Asrr ({» a bno vom\ Not bo &st 1 How standB it with 

Lisette*B dowry, Herr Valer? and with 

Va. Don’t he tmeaBy; I will keep my word better 
than I promised. 

Ajsr* Hurrah ! Now the dove is caught. 


Scene XIX. — Damis (ai the idbU)^ Anton. 

An. One word more, Herr Damis, I have to say to 
you. 

Da. Well? 

An. You are going to travel 

Da. Come to the point I This is already more than 
one word. 

An. Well, then ; my discharge. 

Da. Your discharge? You suppose, perhaps, that I 
should take an ignorant ass like you with me ? 

An. You won’t ? And I have my discharge then ? 
God be thanked I Now receive yours, also, which shall 
consist in a little advice. I have witnessed your follies 
for more than three years now, and I have done foolishly 
enough myself during the time, since 1 know that a 
servant, be his master ever so foolish 

Da. Shameless idiot! Will you get out of my sight ! 

An. Well, welll He who won’t bo advised can’t be 
helped either. Bemain Herr Damis the Scholar for the 
rest of your life. {Exit} 

Da. Go, 1 say, or. ... • {Throve the hook after and 
curtain folk,} 
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THE OLD MAID. 

(A COMEDY IN. THREE ACTS.) 


Kon tu nunc homintiin mores vides ? 

Dum do8 fit» nullum vitiuni vitio vertitur. — PlanUt$. 


"Tbe Old MhuI ** was written at Leipzig duriug the ^eaiz 1746~-1748^ 



DEAMATIS PERSONiH 


PraULEIN OHLDIim. 

Lelio, her cousin, 

Lisette, maid to PbXulein Ohldien* 
Herr Oront. 

Frau Oroot, 

Herr von Stamp, a captain. 

Peter, a cahe seller. 

CuTANDER, a friend o/LsLia 
ErAusel, apoei. 

A Tailor. 

Herr Behfuss. 


* The scene is in a parlouTm 
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ACT t 

Scene I. — ^Priulein Ohldinn, Herr Oront, Fratt Oront 

Herr Or. Ah I What whims I One never grows too 
old for that. And how old are you, then ? How long 
it since I saw you carried in the nurse’s arms ? If it were 

fifty, one, two well, say some fifty years 

Fr. Ohl. Why not eighty at once ? If you take me to 
be as old as that why do you talk to me so much about 
marriage ? 

Herr Or. Oh, come now I You are not too old 1 Not 
at aU too old. Four-and-fifty is just the right age for a 
marriageable girl. If the young things marry so young, 

it will follow that the children too , 

Fr. Ohl. What nonsense about your four-and-fifty 
years 

Frau Or. (to Herr Or). Quite true. You are mistarken, 
my dear. You even cannot be as old as that yet. 

Herr Or. I should be glad if that were so. I and the 
century go along together. Have you anything to com- 
plain of in my age? Am I not still 

^Fb^u Or. Wml, well. Then you can’t have known her 
ae a child. • 

Herr Qr. Oh f bother the child 

Fr. Ohl. If you won’t believe me, my baptismal eerttfi- 
'caie can prove that I shall only be nfty next Easter. 

Herr Or. What? You only just fifty? I thought 
jm were who knows how old. ^ I Then your time is 
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ni\t past yet. Sarah was ninety years old. And i 
from your face, I should certainly not have taken yon ^ 
younger than 

Fe. Ohl. What? My face my face . * • . . 

whoever does not like it 

Herb Or. Who says that? Tour face has its lovers 
still. Otherwise, would Captain von Stamp 

Pr. Ohl. What ? A von ? Is he actually of noble birth ? 

Herr Or. Certainly ; indeed he is of one of the noblest 
families. He is in great favour with the king, who has 
graciously given him his discharge, since he had the mis- 
fortune to be incapacitated for further service during the 
last campaign. 

Pr. Ohl. Incapacitated? No. I recollect now. I won’t 
have him. Turn your attention to another. I can only 
pity him. 

Herr Or. But he will have no one but you. And do 
you desire to have a husband who is always on a campaign, 
and who can be with you for hardly two nights in the 
year ? Discharged ofBoers are the best husbands ; if they 
can no longer show their courage against the enemy, they 
are so much the more manly in their behaviour towards 
their but I am going too far. You cannot under- 

stand — 

Pr. Ohl. Oh, just fancy 

Heki Uii. Ah! You do understand, then ? I think 

, Pr. Ohl. I think you only want to make fun of me. 

Here Or. Or else you of me. If I say you understand 
that won’t suit you. If I say you don’t understand that 
won’t suit you either. I see well enough that your head 
is just as full of caprice as it is of years. Will you, or 
will you not ? 

Pr. Ohl. Lord preserve us ! Must one get in a passion 
immediately? Calm him, Frau Oront, do. 

Frau Or. You must treat her with a little more mild- 
ness, my dear husband. You surely must know from my 
case how a woman feels when one says things of this kind 
to her for the first time. 

Pr. Ohl. 0 ! the nrst time . . . 

I had wanted to marry-—— 

Heiuc Or Then you don’t want? 


the first time. 11 
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Fa* Ohl* Good gracious I You are really too violent. 
• ^ * Can one make up one’s mind on such important 

matters on the spot ? 

Herr Or. Yes, yes. One can and must. In the veay 
first transport. If the confounded deliberation comes in, 
all is over at once. Thank God, deliberation is no fault of 
mine. Shall your handsome fortune go to smiling heirs ? 
It will last long in the hands of your spendthrift cousin. 
Get children of your own, and you know to whom you are 
leaving it. Through marriage you come into a high 
aristocratic family, you know not how. And do you want 
to go to your grave, then, without having tasted the divine 
delights of matrimony ? 

Fr. Ohl. Come now, my consolation would be that I 
had not been forced to endure its discomforts too. 

Frau Or. Oh ! They are tolerable through the enjoy- 
ment it brings us. And if a pair like my dear husband 
and myself meet, there is little to say about them. Is it 
not so, my dearest darling ? We 

Herr Or. Yes, it is true, my little treasure ; we have 
made life so sweet for one another, so agreeable ..... we 
are a pattern of a happy marriage to our neighbours. 

Frau Or. We have been always one body and one 
soul 

Herr Or. We know nothing of strife or quarrelling. 
The wish of one has always been the will of the other 
.... Yes, my angelic little wife. 

Frau Or. That’s true, my darling little husband 

Fr. Ohl. Eeally such a pair quite make one’s m mth 
water. 

Herr Or. And that now for nearly six and twenty 
years. 

Frau Or. So united, as loving as turtle dcwes 

t Herr Or. For six and twenty years. 

FraU Or. You are mistaken, my dear ; only four-and- 
twenty. * 

Herr 0*. Eh ? What ? Reckon it up. 

Frau Or. Very well ; four-and-iJlventy and no more. 

'Herr Or. Why not? From the year of Our Lord 
X724. I am positive about it; I have written it on my 
cupboard door, 
vouu. 


1 
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FuauOr. Cupboard — cupboard, . • . . an excellent piece 
of cupboard love, I see clearly that your one pleasure is 
to contradict me. 

Herr Or, Gently ! You put down your own foolish 
disposition to me. Love of contradiction is your particular 
fault, and not your only one, to my sorrow. 

Frau. Or. My fault ? The senseless man I 

Herr Or. 1 senseless? Senseless? What prevents 
me 

Frau Or. Do not on any account marry, my dear 
madam. That is what all men are like ; and the best of 
them is not worth a toss. 

Herr Or. What ? Not worth a toss ? Woman, I shall 
strike you. Not worth a toss ? 

Frau Or. Yes, yes. He is worth a toss. 

Herr Or. It’s lucky for you that you retract ? From 
1724 to 1748 not more than four and twenty years? 
Are you mad ? 

Frau Or. Or are you? Just count. 24 to 34 is ten years, 
31 to 44 makes twenty, 45, 46, 47, 48 are four years, 
which makes four and twenty years, 

Herr Or. You impious woman I You only want to 
contradict. Just let me count: 24 to 34 are ten, 34 to 

44 make twenty; 45, 46, 47, 48, are, are stop, I 

have made a miscalculation : 24 to 34, ten years, 34 to 44 
is also ten years, making twenty years: 45, 46, 47, 48 
! . . . . curse it ! Now, Mistress Ohldinn, make up your 
mind at once. What will you do ? That only I may get 
rid of this confounded stickler ! 

Frau Or, You will work your own unhappiness if you 
obw him. For God’s sake say no. 

Ib. Ohl. Ah, my dear Frau Oront, one can see your 
animus against your husband only too clearly. 

Herr Or. You bad woman I So you want to bring my 
reward to nothing ; Speak, Mistress Ohldinn, speak. 

Fr. Ohl. Well then. . •. . . yes if 

Herr Or. Ugh ! What “ if” ? You can aoeept all the 
, eonditions joyfully, ^o I have your word, and my mA. ia 
attained. Good. Another fifty reichsthalers won. 
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Scene II. — ^FrXolein Ohldinn, Fbatj Oront. 

Pb. Ohl. There he goes, and a half answer 

Frau Or. You were caught 1 Such an unreasonable 
man ; give him an inch and he’ll take an ell I 

Fb. Ohl. Well, well, As God wills. 

Frau Or. God forbid I You won’t do that, surely. I 
will run after the scamp, I’ll run after him. 

Fr. Ohl. Don’t take it ill of me. But you seek evei^ 
opportunity of quarrelling with your husband. That is 
not at all nice conduct. 

Frau Ob. Ah ! I see your head is turned too. You 
imagine all kinds of sugar-plums with a husband. Mis- 
fortune has for a long time spared you 

Fr. Ohl. Oh, tut, tut ! People bring their unhappi- 
ness on themselves. The husband is master 

Frau Or. And you seem to be sorely in need of one. 
Good-bye. Do as you like. 

Scene III. — Fraulein Ohldinn. Afterwards Lisette. 

Fr. Ohl. The envious creature I So Heaven will 
deliver me also some day. I quite tremble for joy. Oh, 
how hard that yee was. Thank God it is said. 

Lis. What sort of visit have you had again? Herr 
Oront wanted to borrow money, eh ? 

Fr. Ohl. The silly thinks that there is nothing to Jbe 
found with me but that miserable money. 

Lis. Eh? He surely didn’t bring you a k »er? 
Though' nowadays too lovers have turned into a kind of 

money-borrowers. That is but you are beyond such 

matters. And besides, marriage is a very hell 

Fr. Ohl. God forbid 1 Are you thinking what you say, 
Lisette ? 

^ Lis. Only what you have said times without number. 
Alas, that no one will carry qje off to hell ! I should never 
have had patience so long as you. And if you don’t take 
steps sodh it will be too late. 

Fr. Ohl. Too late, you silly creature ? How old am I, 
then? 

Lia. That is not a calculation for me. I can’t count 
up to fifty. 

I 2 
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Fr. Ohl. Your stupid mockery alone might make me 
do something which would be disagreeable to you and my 
cousin. 

Lis. Gently, then I Gently ! I might end by making 
you desperate— — 

Fr, Ohl. In short, I am going to marry. Captain you 
Stamp has just proposed to me through Herr Oront. I 
have given him my acceptation, and I hope the matter 
will be settled this very day. 

Lis. What an incomparable dream ! It must have 
made you very happy last night. How do you lie when 
you want to have such dreams ? On your back ? Or on 
your stomach ? Or 

Fr. Ohl. Joking apart ! W hat I have said is true. 
And I am going this very minute to put my bills and 
documents in order. 

Lis. In that you do quite right. For they are of more 
importance, I suppose, in the marriage than you 

Fr. Ohl, Silence ! You insolent thing I 

Scene IV, — Lisette, afterwardg Lelio. 

Lis. Oh! What delightful news for her cousin! I 
wonder whether he is in his room ? Herr Lelio I Herr 
Lelio! Husbandrhunting is an essential complaint of 
women, be they as young or as old as they may. Ah 1 
In fact, I find I am not quite healthy myself, Herr Lelio f 

Le. What is it? Well, Mademoiselle Lisette! I 
should have thought, little fool, you might have taken 
the trouble to come to me in my room. 

Lis. Tour humble servant I That would be venturing 
too far into the enemy’s camp. This is neutral territory. 
Here I can defy your assaults. 

liE. Ah 1 He who will only venture the attack will 
carry you at all points. 

Lis, What a pity no one hears you, or I should thank 

i ou for your kind recommendation. But to bui^ness. I 
|kve a most extraordinary piece of new news to tell you. 
Lb. How lucky that you come on the subject of news, 
I ioo have something of the very drollest to impart to you 
tAtbat line. 
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Mine is still droller^ I expect*. 

IiE. Impossible, What will yon^t? 

Oh, bother betting! 1 should get nothing out 

0f you. 

Le. Eh ? You are silly I Only wait till my cousin 
dies. Then 

' Lis. Oh, she intends to do a good deal befcxre her 
death. 

Le. You speak as if you knew alreeidy what 1 was 
going to tell you. 

Lis. Eh ? Out with it then ! What is it ? 

Le. First let me hear your nows. 

Lis. Well, listen, then. Your cousin 

Le. My cousin. 

Lis. Is going to marry. 

Le. Is going to marry. That is what I was going 
to tell you too. Whore the deuce have you got it 
from already? Only this moment Frau Oront told it 
to me, and promised me all possible assistance in fruS'- 
trating it. 

Lrs. Oh, in determinations of this kind old maids are 
too obstinate. 

Le. But what the deuce will my creditors say to it ? 
They who have helped me in such a Christian spirit at 
twelve per cent,, in the hope that one day 1 should be the 
sole heir of all her property. 

Lis. That is the creditors’ affair. Why do you worfy 
yourself about that ? 

Le. I am not troubled much about those who are 
already my creditors,, but about those who might liecome 
so in future. What hopes shall I be able to hold out 
to them ? 

Lis. None more certain than your inheritance, other- 
you run the risk of having to pay them one day. 

gCBNE V. — ^Lelio, Lisette, PATTER (mth a basJeet of cakee,) 

PE. rfullo 1 Good people I Wsn’t you buy to-day ? 

Lis. Nothing this time, Peter. 

Pe. Macaroons, tartlets, Bath buns, fritters; nothing? 
;; Lie. Nothing. No. 
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Pe Nothing whatever. Herr Lelio for yonr sweet 
tooth? Macaroons, lartlets, Bath buns, fritters. 

Le. Be off ; I have no money to-day. 

Fe. Fray bny one. Macaroons, tartlets, Bath btms, 
fritters. 

Le. I shall soon come in for a fortune. If you will 
give me credit till then, I will take your whole ^sket off 
your hands. 

Fe. Ha, ha I Tou are up to the same games as the 
captain. He would buy from me every day, if I would 
only wait till after his marriage for my money. Btit, my 
friends, such things are easy to eat, but hard to pay for 
when the taste is out of the mouth. 

Le. Who is your captain ? 

Fe. He lives in a three pair back. 

Le. But where ? 

Fe. Over there in the broad street. It is a little room 
with only one window. 

Lis. Well, don’t you know enough yet ? The captain 
in the broad street, three pair up, in a little room at the 
back with only one window. 

Fe. Yes, yes. Quite right. That’s he. 

Le. But what is his name, then, you fool. 

Fe, Oh, his name his name is wait 

I think I shall remember. His dog’s name is 

Judas. It is a big tawny mastiff. I know that. But he, 
his name is von Whack — no. Von Kick — no. Ah I 
Stamp, von Stamp. Captain von Stamp. 

Le. You know him, then ! 

Fe. Why not? I have also the honour to know his ser- 
vant, too. For he is my mother’s daughter’s husband. And 
so, unless I am mistaken, w^e are actually brothers-inJaw. 

Ijs. Well, Feter, in that case you might do us a great, 
service. 

Fe. Done ! If it brings me in anything, it is as good 
as done. Let’s hear. (Puts doum hi$ hayheL) 

Lis. Do you know ;whom Herr von Stamp wants to , 
"^arry? ^ 

Fe. The first that comes, iif only she has money. 1 
telleve he could take you. But 

Lis. Oh ! I shall take care to provide for myself else? 
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where without, that ‘‘but.” Briefly, he wants to marry 
our old maid. 

Pe. Yes, he wants to— 

Lis. Oh, and she wants it too. 

Pe. So much the better ! Then all is right I And, in 
future I have one customer the more. 

Lis, Yes, fool, but we do not want it. (She takes hold oj 
{he hashet) 

Pe. Well, then, nothing will come of it. 

Le. It is desirable that it should not, and then I should 
not lose my inheritance. 

Pb. Ha, ha, ha I 

Le. What are you laughing at ? 

Pe. Ha, ha! Does your inheritance depend on a 
suitor? It’s good that I still have my macaroons! But 
what were you going to say to me, Lisette ? (he sees her 
^ing cakes). Oh, zounds ! You are a nice one 1 Get 
away, cat ! I shall catch it from my mistress. She has 
counted out every one of these to me. (Places the basket on 
the other side,) 

Lis. Idiot 1 I want to taste. Perhaps I shall buy some- 
thing, if they are good. Now, just listen. Take yourself 
off with your wares to the captain. (Goes to the other side,) 

Pe. Couldn’t you stay where you were, Lisette ? I can 
hear as well with that ear as this one (places the basket 
again on the other side). Well, what am I to do with him? 
he won’t buy anything of me. 

Lis. Couldn’t you in some clever manner bring the >*on- 
versation round to his marriage 

Pb. In some clever manner? Do you doubt that? The 
deuce, I know such beautiful turns : for instance, he says, 
“ I don’t want any of your wares, Peter.” Then perhaps 
I should say — yes, what was I going to say ?“yes, well, 
I Should say, “None at all? God protect you;” and go 
my wAy again. 

Lis. Well, fool, and what, tten, would you have said' 
him about the marriage? And you must not only 
^ but you must also try to put our lady out of his 
hea^ And wewiU give you all necessary freedom to 
fhame and slander her in every way, if that will help you 
alkali. 
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Lb. The idea would not be so stupid, but he whp is to 
carry it* 0 ut is so much the more stupid. 

Pb. Oh, no. You are mistaken, Herr Lelio. I hsTS 
done something in this way before. Just to give you a 
little proof. Suppose you were the captain. ‘"What?*^ 
I would say, “ you want to marry ? Who would have 
dreamed that? You who used to be such a despiser of 
marriage,” — but no, that would not do. It is not true. 

He would have married a long ago. But then 

“ What? You want to marry the old maid? — Well, that 
is not bad, she has heaps of money.” 

Lis. Oh I You would be a nice help to us ! Go, go ; 
I see well enough there is nothing to be done with 
you. 

Pe. Eh? How is that? Why, you haven’t tried me 
yet ? But do you imagine it would be any use if I were to, 
say, “ You want to marry that old monkey* faced woman? 
Why, she looks as if she hod lain in the grave three years 
already. She will carry on your noble race well. And, 
in confidence, they say she is a witch. Her riches, about 
which people make such a fuss, are nothing but red-hot 
coals, which she keeps in big pots behind the cellar door, 
and over which a huge black dog watches ; one with eyes 
of fire, with six rows of teeth, with a triple tail 

Lis. Oh I God preserve us I With a triple. .... 
Fellow, you make one so frightened with your talk, that 
One is ready to die. ( Takes hold of the basket again,) 

Pe. Ha, ha I And all that would be of no use with 
him. “ Don’t be alarmed,” he would say. “ I shall see 
how to make mysell master of the treasure. Just as in 
Silesia or Bohemia, when the peasant had buried his bits 
of property ever so deep ” 

Lis, I have got a better idea. I am sure it will do. 

Pe. Well, what? .... The devil I are you at the basket 
again? I must hang it on mvneck again. 

Lis. Don’t be a fool, it #ill be too hea'^ for you. 

Pe. No, no. If 1 let it stand too long it mi^t 
"T too light. ^ ; 

: Lis. I know our mistress has never seen HerrvonStamp 
/ y|t« I should think, if you were to pass yourself iof, 
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Ls. I understand yon, Lisette. That is excellently 
planned. 

Fb. I understand nothing ^et. 

Lis. Come away. We will discuss the matter in a 
safer place. Here we might be surprised. 


ACT IL 

Scene I. — ^Lisette, Lelio. 

Lis. Don’t be afraid. I fully believe our trick will 
succeod. 

Le. I will hope so. Certainly I would let you benefit 
by it ; and perhaps would even marry you. 

Lis. Of that another time. But how firmly the 
marriage must be fixed in her mind you may see from 
this : she has immediately sent for a lace-seller, a dress- 
maker, a hair-dresser, and a poet. 

Lb. What is the poet for? 

Lis. As if marriage could go off without a song ! He 
is to make it in his own name, or in that of another, and 
she has put an old gulden by for him. 

Scene II. — Lisettb, Lelio, Clitandeb. 

Cli. Your servant, Herr Lelio. How do you do? Did 
our affair yesterday agree with you? Have you had j )ur 
sleep out ? Will you be at the club again to-day. Havun’t 
you been to the coffee-house yet? How did you like 
the wine ? Didn’t Valer pick out a spruce brunette ? 

Le. That is a host of questions, and you have not yet 
allowed me to answer your greeting. 

IDli. The deuce ! I find you two alone together again. 
Iidio? Lisette? No good can come of that. But what 
is the matter with you, Lelio ?• You look quite— quite — I 
don’t Imow what. You want cheering up. Come with 
me. Ah, by-the-by, it is lucky tlfat I think of it ; do 
ymi know who the girl was that met us in the garden 
y^terday ? Didn’t you like her ? Let us go there again. 
Ferimps we shall meet her. 
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Lb. Won’t you tell me which question I € n to answer 
fiist? Or shall I answer none at all ? 

Lis. Oh, we have no time just now to listen to 
your chatter, sir. 

Oli. Eh ? Could not that truth be rather more politely 
expressed? Are your affairs very urgent? Have you 
nothing new to tell me, Herr Lelio? 

Le. Oh dear, yes. And truly a piece of news which 
touches me very nearly. 

Cli. Eeally ? But do you know yet that our friend, 
Clarissa is betrothed ? It was settled yesterday. 

Le. So you do not want to hear my news ? 

Cli. Tell it, tell it. I am uncommonly glad to hear 
anything new. Only yesterday 

Le. You are already beginning again on something 
else. I can’t even get these fivo words out for you, “ My 
cousin means to marry.” 

Cli. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Le. Ah I If you were in my place you would not 
laugh. 

Cli. Ha, ha, ha ! You complain that I talk so much, 
and the other day I was with people who blamed me for 
speaking too little. Ha, ha, ha I When, then, does one 
speak neither too much nor too little ? That is a good 
joke I Ha, ha, ha ! But were you not going to tell me 
something new ? What was it ? 

Lis. If you only were not too much occupied with 
yourself you would have heard it long ago. His cousin 
means to marry. 

Cli. Is it certain already? Lelio, you will manage 
that I shall be present at the marriage, won’t you? Has 
she bought the wine yet ? Is it good ? 

Lb. If you wanted to act as a friend towards me, you. 
would rather advise me how to frustrate this unlueky 
nidlrriage. 

Cli. How so ? ^ 

Le. Why, my inheritance will go to the deu«e thiouj^ 

^ it. ' 

Oli. Oh ! That is soon remedied. Get the inheritalioe 
given you in advance. Your cousin may then do as sho 
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liis« Herr Lelio, how stupid we must I>e* It is trae. 
That ia the best plan ; and we never hit on it. Hurrah 
for a quick wit. 

Oli. 0, my child, you are not the first to tell me that 
I am V63T ^^-PPy ^ the advice I give. 

Lis. To be sure! Your advice has no more than the 
one defect, that it is very absurd. 

Cli. So ! At least 1 shall think that it might supply 
the material for a better. But where is your cousin ? I 
must of course, congratulate her on her excellent choice. 
Whom is she going to take ? 

' Lis. You can ask her yourself. I hear somebody 
coming. No doubt it is she. Gome, Herr Lelio, Peter 
might h© in need of our instruction. 

Lb. If you want to talk with my cousin, be so kind as 
to tease her well. 

Cli. I should have done that without being reminded. 
I am a master of biting and delicate satire. And if you 
like I will make it so bad that she shall burst with rage. 

Le. So much the better. 

Scene HI. — Clitander, FrXulein Ohldinn. 

Cli. Mademoiselle — mistress — ^bride — Madame ..... 
what the devil am I to call her? Is it true, or is it not 
true, that you mean to marry ? 

Fr. Ohl. Yes, it is quite true. Who can go against 
his fate ? I assure you, Herr Clitander, there has been i n 
extraordinary dispensation of Providence in this xnattes 
1 had thought of nothing so little as of a husband, and 
suddenly 

Cli. And suddenly the desire for one came upon 
you? 

' Flfc. Ohl. You may be sure that it has by no means been 
my doing, ^larriages are made in heaven, and who would 
be sq impious as to oppose them here. 

Oll There you are right. The whole town, it is true, 
is laughing at you. But that is the fate of the pious. 

mind that. A husband is a thoroughly^useful piece 
ef household furniture. 

Fa. Ohl. I don’t know what the town should have to 
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lau^h at. Is a marriage suoli a laughable thiag. Tb^ 
impious, wicked town ! 

Cli. You do the town injustice. It does not laugh at 
your marrying, but that you did not marry thirty yeats 
ago. 

Fr. Ohl. Isn’t that silly? Thirty years ago? Thirty 
years ago I was still a child. 

Cli. But still, already a tolerably marriageable one. 
For your sex has the privilege of retaining that appellation 
a long time. The deuce I If I was in love with you 
I should still call you “my child,” I suppose. But, 
Mademoiselle, I have said that without prejudice to my- 
self. Pray don’t imagine that I am so. 

Fr. Ohl. I should be little proud of it Such a wild, 
flighty, senseless 

Cli. Oh, good sense only comes with age. Thank 
your wrinkles if it has already taken up its abode with you. 

Fr. Ohl. My wrinkles ? Pray tell me through what 
misfortune I have come in your presence to-day ? My 

wrinkles ? I suppose I am to believe you rather 

than my mirror ? I am certainly the first bride to whom 
any one has uttered such base rudeness. 

Cli. Yet it would be no small reproach to me if I did 
not know how to treat a bride. But in you I meet with 
an exception. And I should be very culpable if I were 
to utter the smallest pretty phrase, the slightest gallant 
trifling to you. But I will do you a special kindness. 
If you will invite me to your wedding, I promise to teach 
you some new dances, a dozen or so love expressions for 
your bridegroom, and various tender glances which are 
now in fashion. For in all these three matters you cannot 
be otherwise than very poorly versed. I will also, to fill , 
up the cup of my kindness, introduce you to some agree- 
able girls, good friends of mine from whom you can soon 
learn the usages of society. 

Fr. Ohl. They must be nice people who make acquaiBt- 
ance with ,you. They must certainly be gkls who run 
after the mm. " 

Cli. Well, not a tithe of them has the gift of waiting 
fo long as you. A man goes along his way. Bvery step 
he comes across a girl whom he could have. She who 
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does not pnt herself a little forward^ remains behind. And 
so it has been with yon. But moralising aside. 1 will earn 
gratitude at your hands and your brmegroom’s. Let us 
see whether you can dance a minuet. 

Fe. Ohl. How much further do you mean to cany your 
nonsense ? 

Cm. Pray make no ceremony. You ought to be grateful 
to me for it. 

Fr. Ohl. That you should have an opportunity f6r 
mocking. 

Cli. The deuce! You have a very pretty foot for 
dancing. (Lifts her shirt up a little.) 

Fr. Ohl. For shame I I beg 

Cli. What ancient, obsolete words you use ! Shame 
has not been in use for more than a hundred years. Come ! 
We will first proceed with one thing at a time. How 
do you make a courtesy ? 

^^R. Ohl. Your servant ! So far I will not allow your 
mockery to go. (Makes a courtesy.) 

Cli. I see clearly 1 must attend to your deeds and not 
your words. The courtesy was not so bad. But raise your 
skirt a little. 1 cannot see what is going on under there. 

Fr. Ohl. It is true the skirt is, really, a little too long. 
1 must at least have so much taken off. (Raises it a little. ) 

Cli, The devil 1 What a foot ! What a pity it does 
not belong to a youthful body ! Just make one poe, 

Fr. Ohl. No, Herr Clitander, I must confess to you that 
dancing is not my forte, and my dislike to it is not small 
Instead of taking a couple of firm natural steps (she takes 
two ^eps) one behaves affectedly and makes a senseless poa, 
(she makes a dancing step). What folly. 

Cli. But, upon my soul, the folly doesn’t suit j^ou ill. 
So yon can dance already. And just as well as I can. 
Ah ! ^at looks promising. You can fly round with the 
rest on the evening of the wedding. 

Fr. Obl. That can hardly be, and Captain von Stamp 
will certainly* not ask it of me. ^ 

Om. What have you to do with that scoundrel ? What 
abrat Captain von Stamp ? If I once get him in my power 
. ^ . 1 will teach you to play with honest people, and 

not pay them 
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Pr. Ohl. Gently, gently I Perhaps yon don’t know 'yet 
that it is Captain von Stamp who is my bridegroom. 

Cli. That beggarly fellow your bridegroom? The 
miserable hound has owed me five and twenty ducats for 
the last three months, which I won from him at billiards. 
How did you come across him ? 

Fe. Ohl. Herr Oront, at whose house he lives, was tibe 
suitor’s envoy. And I request you to speak a little more 
moderately of him. 

• Cli. Eh? What? Listen, Mademoiselle, I will put 
your person under arrest. And the devil fetch me if he 
shall marry you until I have my money. 

Pr. Ohl. He will not withhold it from you— 

Cli. Yes, indeed. If I were his only creditor ; but I 
will just say that there are quite as many of them as 
you, I, and he have hairs on our. heads. 

Pr. Ohl. God presei-ve me I Herr Oront didn’t tell me that. 

Cli. I will go to him this moment. I will make it 
hot enough for him. He had better dare to deceive an 
honourable woman ! 

Pr. Ohl. Do not be so angry. Stay, I implore you. I 
will myself, if there is nothing else to be done, make the 
five and twenty ducats 

Cli. Let me go. Bather than that cursed fellow shall 
marry you, and give himself airs with your money, rather 

yes, rather will I bite at a sour apple myself, 

rather will I take the trouble upon myself and many you. 
Good-bye for the present. 

Scene IV. — PrXulein Ohldinn {alone.) 

Fb. Ohl. Oh Heavens I How is it with me ? Must all 
proposals of marriage that are made to me come to nothing ? 
This is the twelfth time ! But the captain is said to do 
such a pleasant man. Why, what harm is it, if he is a 
little in debt ? One can^ take one’s money into the grave. 
And who knows i| it is as bad as Clitandef makes out. 
Ah ! Dear Cajptain von Stamp ! itis settled, then, 1 keep him. 
And doesn’t it come to the same thing whether I give my 
property to him or to my dissolute cousin?^ Ho may 
perhaps let me enjoy it with him ; but my cousin-^ 
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Scene V. — FbXulein Ohldinn, LisettEi Herb Eexdsrl, 
A Tailor* 

Lis. Mistress, I bring you two persons for whom you 
have sent : Mr. Tailor and Mr. Poet. 

Fr Ohl. {to the poet). Welcome, Mister Tailor I (To 
ike tailor.) Have patience for an instant, my dear Mr. 
Poet ; I will just get rid of him first. 

Kr. What I To call me a tailor? What are you 
thinking of? Heavens, what an insult! To take a 
crowned poet for a tailor. 

Tai. Eh? What? To take an honest citizen and 
master craftsman for a poet? For a idler of that sort? 
Do you not consider that a libel ? 

Lis. Gently, friends, gently. She does not know you 
yet. 

Kr. What? I a tailor? 

Tai. What? I a poet. 

Kr. Let him make your poem for you, if he can. 
Adieu. 

Tai. Let him make your clothes for you, if he can. 
Adieu. 

Lis. Wait a moment. Fancy getting angry directly 
about a mistake. You are both honourable upright people, 
whom one cannot do without. 

Er. To call a man who associates daily and nightly 
with the divine Muses a tailor I That is unbearable ! 
liotmegol (Exit.) 

Tai. Shall a man who has clothed the persons of prince js 
allow himself to be sti^atised as a poet ? 1 understand 
my profession. There is no one who can say anv evil of 
me. And I will certainly not bear abuse. We snail see ; 
we shall soon see. (Exit) 

Scene VI. — FrXulein OHLomu, Lisette, and afterwards 

^ • ELrausel. 

Fb. Ohl. Are not they fools I { can protest before 
heaven that I did not know them. 

Lis. Oh, the poet has his bread to get ; he will coma 
liack. Here we have him. 
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Kb. The wisest gives way ; and I am he. I considered^ 
as I was going out, that 

Lis. That a tailor can be obstinate, letter than a 
poet 

Er. That anger does not become a wise man. I thus 
forgive you your error. Only learn from it that there is 
more hidden in many a man than one can see. But what 
do you require ? In what can my ability serve you ? 

Fr. Ohl. I have resolved, under Providence, to marry. 
And, since I have heard that you can make a good verse, 
and since too, my bridegroom is of noble birth, and since I 
also should like to have a marriage-song, and since I don’t 
know whether any one else might be so polite 

Kr. Sapienti sat. Yon have explained yourself clearly 
enough. The rest shall be my care. I will at once make 
you one with which you shall be pleased. Would you 
like one, per Theain et Hypotheain f 

Pr. Ohl. Yes, yes. 

E[r. Or merely one per Antecedens et Comequena f 

Fr. Oh. Yes, yes. 

Kr. Choose. Choose. It is all the same to me. I 
will merely remind you provisionally that you will be 
pleased to give somewhat more for one per ITifsin et Hy* 
potheain. Times are dear. Meditation, too, has risen in 
price, and 

Fr. Ohl. I shall not let that be a consideration. Only 
see that it be neat and pretty. 

Kr. As true as I am an honourable poet it shall be a 
masterpiece. Shall the contents be of a religious cha- 
racter? 

Pr. Ohl. Eeligious, religious I At a wedding, I should 
think 

Kr. Or historical ? Mythological? Playful? Satiri- 
cal ? Or of a waggish character ? 

Fr. Ohl. Waggish would, I should think, be 

Kr. Oh, excellent I Ih waggishness is my strength. 
And for this purpose the best thing, I suppose, would ba 
some innocent Qfwatibet, Eh? 

Fr. Ohl. As you think best. 

sKb. Yes, yes. An innocent QmdUbet will suit admir- 
ably* At the conclusion i can tack on a lively descriptiox 
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of the bride and bridegroom. For instance, I would de- 
scribe the bridegroom as a well-built handsome man, whose 
majestic gait, whose fiery and ravishing eyes, whose im- 
perial nose, whose fine figure 

Fb. Ohl. Oh, Lisette 1 What a delightful man Captain 
von Stamp must be. Have you already seen him, sir ? 

Kb. Is he really like that ? What is his name ? 

Fe. Ohl. I believe you know him already. It is Cap- 
tain voD Stamp. 

Kr- Von Stamp ? And your honoured name is — — 

Fb. Ohl. Ohldinn. 

Kb. Ohldinn ? Under your permission, to how many 
husbands is he whom you are now taking the successor ? 

Fr. Ohl. What a silly question ! He is the first. 

Kr. Oh, pardon me. I might have seen that at once 
by looking at you. It is true you are still in the bloom of 
your youth. 

Fr. Ohl. Do you hear, Lisette ? 

Kr. Ohldinn, Mademoiselle Ohldinn and Stamp, Herr 
von Stamp. Oh, what happy names! They will give 
occasion for excellent thoughts ! Ohldinn, Stamp. What 
an excellent allusion I shall be able to make to coins of 
ancient stamp ! Old maids, I can say, are like coins of an 
ancient stamp 

Lis. Do you hear, mistress ? 

Fr. Ohl. Oh, my good man, your thoughts are very 
absurd. Old maids, old coins? I don’t promise rayseif 
anything remarkable from you. 

Kr. Well, we will drop that idea if it does not ;^»lease 
you. When do you wish to see the poem complete? 

Fr. Ohl. Why, as soon as possible. 

Kr. Good, good. I shall be here with it in an hour at 
the farthest. 

Fr. Ohl. In an hour ! Oh, pray be a little longer. 
Otherwise I fear it might be too tad. 

Kb. Ye^ if you will allow me, I will compose it hero 
at once. Just let me have a room to^yBelf Tor a little. 
At home my wife and children overburden my ear with 
noise. 

Fr. Ohl. Wife and children ? 

Lis. a poet with a wife and diildren ? 
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Kr. That very Corinna, whom in my youth I made 
immortal by my songs, that very Corinna is now my wife. 
I have sung this evil around my neck myself, and there- 
fore J belong in reality to those great poets who, through 
their art, have been rendered unhappy. The wicked 
woman ! *Tis true she lies at home sick unto death, but 
she has lain so for more than a week already, and will not 
make up her mind to die. Ah, my dear young ladies, it 
is certain that women are created for the unhappiness of 
the whole world ! Oh, the cursed sex ! 

Lis. Eh? You cursed scoundrel of a poet ! 

Kr. Oh, pardon me ! pardon me ! I was in my ecstasy. 
Whither shall I betake myself? Nam Muses aecesmm scri- 
hsntis et otia quosruuL 

Fr. Ohl. Oh, you can go into the next room here. 

Lis. But don’t be frightened. You will meet a lot of 
fools in that room. 

Kr. How so ? 

Lis. Because there are a lot of mirrors there. Go. 

Kr. I don’t see that. (Exit) 

Scene VII. — Fraulein Ohldinn, Lisette. 

Fr. Ohl. Do you now believe, Lisette, that I am in 
earnest? But, good heavens, what will my cousin say to 
it? He will tear his hair from his head when he hears 
of it. 

Lis. You are mistaken. I have already told him 

Fr. Ohl. Well ? 

Lis. As soon as he heard that Captain von Stamp was 
to have you, he became calm. “ Captain von Stamp,” said 
he, “ is one of my best friends. I do not grudge it him. 
And I cannot blame my cousin for it ; I have already 
received many benefits from her— ” 

Fr. Ohl. What? Did^ny cousin say that? Oh, my 
dv^arest cousin 1 Come, I must speak to him at once. For 
this he shall a icjote for five hundred thalers from me 
on the spot. 

Lis. Only mind and give it him in such a way as not 
to make him blush for shame. 
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ACT lU. 

Scene I. — Lisette, Peter (in an old um/orm, uoith 
a moustache), 

Pe. Don’t run like that, Lisette. I can’t keep up with 
you. I am not used to the leg yet. 

Lis. Oh, what an incomparable captain! That’s the 
sort of husband I should like to have. 

Pe. You are no fool. I fancy there are more girls 
with your taste. And I fear, I fear, though, I have dis- 
guised myself so much that your mistress will penetrate 
more deeply into my real character, and desire to keep me 
in spite of your trick. 

Lis. She would have to be mad, then. 

Pe. At any rate, madness of that kind would be nothing 
peculiar or now with old maids. I ’ll say this much, take 
care that you don’t saddle me with her. I have a regular 
devil already at home. If the other one wore to come as 
well, my place would be hot enough. 

J^is. Don’t be afraid. To make matters the safer, 
Lelio will behave as if this union entirely pleased him. 
But if you act and speak as we have bidden you, and I 
now and then employ my eloquerRe, she must have the 
marriage demon incarnate in her if she does not become 
utterly disgusted with you.. I have announced lit von 
Stamp in your person to her already, and shewiii soon 
be here. 

Pe. But Lisette, Lisette, my head is swimming dread- 
fully. 1 only hope I shan’t come in for a second wife, as 
the other man did for a box on the ear. 

Lis. Never fear if only you make it bad enough. Let 
XUS see. How will you play yoiq^ part? Just imagine I 
am my mistress. 

Pe. But*you are not. 

Lrs. Well, just imapne I am, 

Pe. If imagining is enough, just you imagine also 
how I would do it. 
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Scene II. — Herr Krausel (with a sheet of paper on which 
something is written)^ Ltsette, Peter. 

Lis. Oh ! Here comes that confounded fellow to 
thwart our plans. Deuce take the poets ! 

Ku. Bene ! (In thought ^ and reading his poem.) 

Pk. Tliat is Krausel, isn’t it? It is good that the 
scoundrel comes in my way. 

Kr. Well expressed. 

Lis. What is the matter? What is the matter, Peter ? 
VVliere are you off to ? 

Pe. The rogue made a purchase of me six months ago, 
and I haven’t yet got a farthing from him for it. And the 
worst of it is, ho has actually put my name into a street- 
song. To put an honest cake-seller into a street song! 
Let me go ! Now I’ve got the scamp. 

Kn. That is poetical. (Still in thought.) 

Pe. Yes, rascal, it is 

Lis. Peter! Peter! Consider, you are Captain von 
Stamp now. 

Pe. Yos, "but I am Peter the caho-seller too. 

Lis. You are ruining the whole affair. Leave him 
alone ; let him go ! You can get him all in good 
time. 

Kr. That is what I call expressing oneself well. (Still 
in thought.) * 

Lis. Come away. I will hear you go through your 
part somewhere else. 

Pe. Well, well. Lent isn’t given. 

Scene III. — Herr KniusEL (reads over his poem). 

Er. The hen ta wont to thank 

The sprightly cock for his mins. 

That is what I call waggish, l^ere is something 
behind it, 

'^^^imSifiheese is strong in smelly ' 

The mite it has ten feet 

A delicious passage ! 

A bridegroom must bustle. 

Ha, there is quite an Anacreontic delicacy in that line. 
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A crinoline needs many a stitch. 

You playful wag ! A poet is a devil of a fellow I 

A flea has large claws. 

I know something of natural history too. 

The ram doth call aloud ; 

Methinks he soon will hear a lamb. 

Here I am aiming at the freethinkers. People no douht 
will understand that. 

Scene IV. — Lelio, FrXulein Ohldinn, ITeur Krauset.. 

Ku. Come, pray come! I have finished! I have 
finished ! Oh, I have composed a wonderfully beautiful 
poem. I have in this, so to speak, surpassed myself. I 
could never have believed that I had such a gift for 
joking. Hitherto my strong point has boon serious 
composition. Theologico-polemico-poetical subjects, espe- 
cially, run easily from my pen. But you surely have 
read the edifying comedy which 1 composed against 
the nobility. Ah I that is a piece such as has hardly ever 
come on the boards. But to return to my song, llere it 
is, my dear Fraulein Ohldinn. You can now have it 
printed under whatever name you please. 

Fr. OiiL. Very well. But I must first show it to Herr 
von Stamp. Men of birth are very fastidious in such 
matters. Ho might perhaps find something to alter hero 
and there. ^ 

Kr. That is as you please. Only would you be so 
good as to take into consideration together, O jh verse 
which, not without an object, I have worked in It is 
written for the meditation of all Christian hearts. 

Fr. Ohl. Which ? 

Kr. Here, on tha other page. 

“Jam now smelting miseriam.” 

Fr. Ohl. What is that? Miseriam f 
■ Kr. Yes, poets are very Ij^shful. They don’t liko 
saying to<j plainly where the shoe pinches them. But I 
have good hope that your kind gene^Jffft/'trtil soon help 
your ignorance on this point. ‘ 

Le. Don’t you understand yet, cousin ? 

Fr. Ohl. No, indeed. 
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Kr. Oh pray, sir, he kind enough to spare me from 
a clearer explanation, which would cost me too many 
blushes. (Holds hk hat before his face,) 

Le. Don’t be afraid- My cousin will not fail to show 
herself grateful to you. 

Fr. Ohl. Was that it? Yes, yes, sir, I will not forget 
you, do not fear. 

Kr. Oh! It means nothing. Do not believe that I 
am so selfish. Honour, honour alone, is that which I seek 
through my poetry. For our work cannot bo repaid us in 
that way. But what would you think that I have often 
taken for such a poem ? 

Le. Poets usually take what they can get. I don’t 
know how you manage. 

Scene V, — Lelio, Fraulein Ohldinn, Herr Krausel, 
Lisette. 

Lts. Eejoice, my dear lady ; your worthy bridegroom, 
Captain von Stamp, will bo with you in an instant. He 
is already on the stairs with all his charms. The good 
man has to crawl up on all fours. The wooden leg, 
the tattered uniform, the warlike moustache, are plain 
marks of a hero who has sacrificed much for his country’s 
sake. Oh, how enviable you are ! Indeed, you have not 
waited in vain. What is long in coming is good when 
it comes. 

Fr. Ohl. Are you mad ? Send him off. It must be a 
l)eggar. 

Lis. No, no. Accoi’ding to your description it must 
be he himself. 

Kr. How can you object so much to his external 
appearance ? Why, you took me too for a tailor. And 
I must once more read you the lesson, that there is often 
more concealed in a man than one sees in him. 

Lis. He already sighs for you from the bottom of his 
heart, and swears enough to bring the house down, 
because no one goes to meet him. 

Fr. Ohl. '"SnSfeafe that be the Captain ? 

Lis. Yes, yes. Now there you see him himself with 
body and soul. 
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SCEITB VI. — ^Peter, Lisette, Fraulein Ohldinn, Lelio, 

KrAUSEL. 

Pe. (dressed as ah ve). What the devil I Is this the 
way they treat a bridegroom here ? Not so much as a 
dog or a cat comes to meet me. What the donee do they 
take me for? Do they know who I am ? 

Le, Oh, my mojst worthy Captain, oompose your- 
self. 

Pe. What have I to do with you? Is that your 
cousin ? 

Le. Yes. 

Lis. Sir, you are very impolite, in a strange house. 

Pe. In a strange house? I suppose you don’t know 
yet that I can instantly become lord of this same house. 
I have taken the liberty, Mademoiselle, of offering to you 
the honour of becoming my spouse. You would be mad 
if you didn’t snatch at it with might and main. 

Fr. Ohl. Oh Lord I Lelio I 

Kr. Wasn’t I afraid of the fellow I I thought, on my 
soul, it was Peter, How much alike men Bometimes are 
to on© another. 

Le. My dear cousin, do not dwell on his somewhat 
too unsophisticated expressions. A warrior is accustomed 
to us© such phrases. 

Pe. That is true. I am one jjf the old Gorman school. 
And the wife 1 take must not be a hair’s-breadth different. 
Are you so ? 

Lis. It is lucky for you that she isn’t ; othe^^vl«o she 
would have turned you out of doors already with all 
possible politeness. 

Fr. Oiil. Hush, Lisette. Don’t make him angry. 

Lis. What? I really believe •you aro*still going tp 
take his part. You must be wrong in the head, Captain, 
if you think my mistress is going to take such a mad 
cripple for her husband. I am a poor girl, but if you 
were burned in gold up to the ears I wouldn’t look at 
you over my shoulder. Ha, ha ! haF a charming 
figure ! A wooden leg, a moustache through which one 
can see neither nose nor mouth 

Pe. Stop, you chatterbox! Am I going to take you. 
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or your mistress ? If I please her and I do please 

her, I know. Don't I ? 

Fr. Ohl. Yes hut 

Pe. But but but! If you were already 

my wife, I would make you stop that silly word. How 
much does your property amount to? If it isn’t three 
times as great as my debts 

Lis. Your ])roperty probably consists of them. 

Le. Your debts, Captain, would be the smallest hin- 
drance to the business. But I see that my cousin, through 
your behaviour 

Fr. Ohl. Don’t give him too strong a rebuke. 

Lis. (whiapera to Peter). Make it strong, or she will still 
bite at the bait. (^Aloud,) Now, sir, what do you want ? 

Scene VII. — Peter, Lisette, Fraulein Ohldinn, Lelio, 
Krausel, Herr Eeiifuss. 

Eeh. You will not take it ill, my dear Mademoiselle 
Ohldinn 

Lis. No, no, my good friend, you have come to the 
wrong person. This is Mademoiselle Ohldinn. 

Eeh, You will not take it ill, my dear Mademoiselle, if 

Pe. My friend, if you have anything to say, make it 
short. Must the fool needs disturb us in our important 
negotiation ? 

Eeh. My dear Madeihoiselle, I have been informed by 
Herr von Stamp 

Pe. From whom ? From me ? 

Eeh. No, no. Excuse me, from Captain von Stamp ; that 
he is going in a few days to marry Mademoiselle Ohldinn. 

Lis. Cursed mishap ! 

Pe. AVhat did 1 say^ you? 

Eeh. Now, since the Captain owes me some hundred 
thalers on a bill 

Pe. What did 1 owe yoii ? Are you crazy ? 

Eeh, I am speaking of the Captain. The bill,;s due to- 
day, and it my power to have him an*ested. 

Pe. Have me arrested ? 

Lis. Be silent, I'eter, or w^o are discovered. 

Eeh, But since he told me that his bride would pay 
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the debt for him, I desired to learn whether Mademoiselle 
Ohldinn 

Fk. Ohl. Captain, I don’t know how you could make so 
many debts in anticipation on the strength of my word. 
If you are in debt 

Ke. No, Mademoiselle, I am speaking of Captain von 
Stamp. 

Fa. Ohl. Yes, and there he is. 

Pe. Yes, yes, it is I, my friend. Do not bo anxious 
about the j)ayment of your bill ; I will satisfy you as I 
am an honest man. 

Keh. You are much too good, sir. I do not remember 
that you owed me anything. 

Pe. Yes, yes. J owe you several hundred tlialers. 
Wasn’t it five hundred ? 

Ke. No, no. Captain von Stamp owes me nine hundred. 
But you 

Pe. Oh, that is too much to take on oneself for another. 
Well, well. I owe nine hundred thalers. And you, my 
dear wife, will pay them, won’t you ? 

Reh. I don’t know, sir, whether you take me for a fool ? 

Le. And I don’t know whether you take all of us for 
fools. You say the Captain owes you so and so, and when 
the Captain admits it, you want to deny it again. What 
does that mean ? 

Pe. Yes, yes, I owe him nin6*kundred thalers. 

Reh. No, sir, I couldn’t take a farthing from you. 

Pe. You shall have it in full. 

Reh. You owe mo nothing. 

Pe. |V\ ill you have patience fur a week at most ? 

Reh. Are you the Captain ? 

Pe. The deuce I What is that to you ? Provided I 
am ready to pay ; I may or may not be he. And, briefly, I 
ain he. As surely as I nave borrowed of you nine hundred 
thalers, so surely will I return them, with interest. 

Reh. But why, sir, do yoif acknowledge the debt of 
another? • 0 ^' 

Pe. Oh ! lam an upright man. What I owe, I pay. 

Lis. Doubtless, my good man, you have made a mis- 
take in the names. I believe there is another captain of 
this name here 
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Pe. Yes, yes, quite right. There is another who has the 
same name. He is my father's elder brother’s daughters 
husband ; and we are brothers’ children. 

Pr. Ohl. My friend, you will do well to bring forward 
your claim at another time. If he whom I am going to 
marry is really in your debt, no doubt a way will be 
found of paying. But I must say 1 don’t know what I 
am to think of this. 

Pe. Think what you please. And you, my friend, can 
pack yourself off, or 

Reh. I beg you not to take it ill 

Lis. No, no ; we won’t take it ill, if you go. Be off 
now ! (Exit) 

Scene VIII. — Lelio, Lisette, Peter, KrAusel, 
Fraulein Ohldinn. 

Pe. The cursed fellow ! Now, how far had we got, 
my treasure? Oh, yes ; as far as the property. But 
first there are various points which you must consent to. 
I have just put them down briefly. {Takes a piece of 
paper from his pocket) First of all, the bride promises, 
since she is of middle rank, and the bridegroom is the 
high well-bom gentleman. Captain von Stamp, sprung from 
an ancient noble stock, at all times to render her future 
husband due reverence^ and never to address him other- 
wise than as “ your grace.” Well? Do you promise that? 

Fr. Oiil. But 

Pe. You mustn’t use that confounded word to me. 
Who has to rule ? The husband or the wife ? J, or you ? 

Fr. Ohl. Excuse me, but we are not yet husband and 
wife. 

Pe. Oh 1 What we are not, we may become. Next, 
the bride promises, since she is of middle rank, and the 
bridegroom is the high and well-born gentleman, Captain 
von Stamp, sprung from ^n ancient noble stock, to place 
all her mo ney jn hi s hands, to be disposed ef as shall 
please him. Well? Do you promise that? 

Lis. Of course that is one of the most important points. 

Fr. Ohl. One might well concede that to a man joi 
sense. But 
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Pe. Enough. I don’t want to know the rest. I am a 
man of sufficient sense. Thirdly, the bride promises, since 
she is of middle rank, and the bridegroom is the high and 
well-bom gentleman, Captain von Stamp, sprung from an 
ancient noble stock, that the two children illegitimately 

bom to him Well, on that j.x)int we will talk in 

private. For uo one need know of it but you. Fourthly, 

the bride promises, since she is of middle rank 

Kr. Excuse mo for interrupting you. Would you not 
be so good as to allow your most worthy prospective consort 
to show you the poem which I have made on your — God 
grant that it may soon take place — your wedding I I have 

no time to wait any longer and 

Pe. Where is it ? Where is it ? 

Fr. Ohl. Here. (She gives it to Mm.') 

Pe. What rubbish is this ? I see from the title that it 
is good for nothing. Are you not aware that 1 am Lord 
of the Manor and High Sheriff of Nothingliam, Beggarby, 
Shieldbury and Poorcastcr ? All that must bo put in too. 
Also that I have served for sixteen years under the French, 
twelve under the Austrians, nineteen under the Dutch, 
seventeen under the English, and twenty-two more or less 
under the Saxons Oh, the douce ! I am lost 


Scene IX. — Lelio, Liseite, Peter, Krausel, Fkaulein 

' Ohldinn, Herr Oront, FRAtr ORONx, Von Stamp. 

Le. Oh, what cursed ill-luck I 

Lis. Now we are agl-ound. 

Fr. Ohl, You come at the right moment, Herr Oront. I 
owe you so far small thanks for having burdened mo with 
Herr von Stamp. 

Stamp. How, Mademoiselle? Do you already dislike 
me, before I have had the pleasure of speaking to you? 

Fr. Ohl. You, sir ? Why, you have just this moment 
stepped unknown into the room. How should I have to 
complain ©f you ? No, I refer to Captain v(»uJ^tamp. 

Pe. She means me. She means me. It is a flight 
mistake in names. 

Herr Or. What have you to do with the fellow ? This 
is Captain von Stamp whom I now bring to you. 
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Pb. Ohl. What? So they attempted to deceive me. 
Ha, ha ! My ^ dear cousin. 

Le. Cursed luck I 

Stamp. I believe another has been playing my part 

here. Who are you, you good-for-nothing 

Pe. Captain von Stamp 1 am not; but 

{Takes off his moustache and wooden leg) but 

Stamp. I do believe it is Peter. 

Kr. Oh Lord! Yes, yes, it is Peter. I thought as 
much. I thought as much. What will become of me ? 
Stamp (to Peter). Stop, gallows bird ! 

Pe. {to ICrausel). Stop, gallows bird 1 
Stamp. What does this mean? To misuse my name 
thus ! For whom was this deception intended ? 

Pe. (to Krausel). What does this mean? To mis- 
use my patience thus ! When will you pay for my 
pastry ? 

Stamp (to Peter). Answer, you dog I 
Pe. {to KrXusel). Answer, you dog I 
Kr. Oh that I was safe out of this I 
Pb. Oh that I was safe out of this ! 

Stamp {to Peter). Ill throttle you, fellow! Confess 
at once, what was the purpose of this disguise ? 

J’e. (breaks away and turns at Krausel). Ill throttle 
you, fellow I Confess at once, for what purpose did you 
put me in a street-song ?«,. 

Kr. Oh ! It is getting too hot to stay here. Good- 
bye, good-bye ! (Runs out.) 

Pe. (raws after him). Ha, ha ! You shan’t escape me. 
Stamp, And you shan’t escape me. 

Scene X. — Frauiein Ohldinn, Lelio, Ltsette, Von Stamp, 
Herr Oront, Frau Oront. 

Le. Stop, Captain ; what has happened is my doing. 
You ruin me by your mariiage. And could you blame me 
for doing aU ^n niy power to frustrate it ? • 

Stamp, fshouldoe very sorry if I were to ruin you. 

No, Lelio, if you will not stand in my way 

Herr Or. Oh ! How can he stand in your way, pro- 
vided she will have you ? and she wilL 
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Frau Or. It is true. Mistress Ohldinn, why should^ 
you trouble yourself about a man who can play you such 
a trick ? 

Le. So ? \\ ho, then, was it, Madam, who, promised me 
her assistance in it, a while ago ? 

Frau Or. Ah ! A while ago I had fallen out with my 
husband. 

Le. And now ? 

Frau Or. We are reconciled again. A pair of honest 
married people must quarrel a hundred times a day, and a 
hundred times be reconciled again. 

Le. Mistress cousin, sooner than agree to your marriage, 
I will myself claim your hand. Fur 1 believe 1 have the 
first claim on you 

Fr. Ohl. What ? 

Lis. What? 

Fr. Oul. You might have had this idea earlier. We 
have been in the house together for more than ten years. 

Stamp (idke» Leljo aMe ), A word in confidence. Why 
won’t you let me share your property ? ] believe there 
will be enough for both of us. As her husband I should 
get possession of it. And 1 assure you, you shall enjoy 
it more at my hands than at hers. Yes, I promise you, 
oven, to make no claim on that which remains when she 
dies. My debts now oblige me to take this step. l)o not 
oppose mo any longer, and we live as firm friends. 

Fr. Ohl. May we not hear what you are sayiii!:- there 
so confidentially ? 

Le. Oh, it was nothing. The Captain has shown me 
that I am wrong in wishing any longer to stand in the 
way of your happiness. I give my consent to everything. 

Fr. Ohl. Ah I You are an honourable ^man. And I 
assure you that your concurrence contributes in no small 
degree to the pleasure with which I now ofier the Captain 
my hand. 

Stamp. You make us happy, Lelio. 

Lis. (whispers). But, Herr Lelio-' 

Le. (whiy^rs). Never mind, Lisette. The fun is going 
to begin now. 

Fr. Ohl. But, Lisette, I have a word to say to yon. We 
must part. You can go where yon please. For I know 
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well that you are at the bottom of all this buffoonery, and 
that you, and you alone, led my cousin astray. 

Lis. I! 

Stamp. Oh, my dearest Mademoiselle, let me intercede 
for the poor girl. Pray keep her. 

Fr. Ohl. No, no. She must go. She must go. 

Stamp. Grant me this, the first favour I ask. 

Fr. Ohl. No, no. It is not right. It is not right. 
Stamp. Ah, it is quite right. Especially with people 
of rank like ourselves. 


Scene *XI. — Fraulein Ohldinn, Lisette, Von Stamp, 
Herr Oront, Clitander. 

Cli. Do I find you all together here, my children? 
My dear Captain, I come to wish you happiness on your 
marriage. I have been looking for you everywhere. 

Stamp. Have you, perchance, brought my five-and- 
twenty ducats with you ? 

Cli. Oh, you can forgot them, now you have met with 
such good fortune. 

Fr. Ohl. You owe them to him ? You told mo quite 
another story just now. 

Cli. No, no. You cannot have understood me rightly. 
Ho won them from me at billiards the other day. 

Herr Or. Well, then, is settled. You, Miss bride, 
will be BO kind as to give us a little banquet this evening, 
and, if possible, to make arrangements for the wedding to 
take place this week. 

Cli. Oh, that is excellent. I could not have come at 
a more opportune time. Come, come. To the banquet, 
Lelio I To the banquet, Herr von Stamp ! Lelio, take 
Frau Oront. I will take your cousin. 

Stamp, And so, Lisette, remains for me. 

Herr Or. A bad omen I . 
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Scene I. — WumshXter, Lisette. 

Wu. Where can I find the rascal? Johann ! Johann! 

These confounded women ! The women 

have involved me in a lawsuit, and it will brii\g me to a 
premature grave. Who knows why Herr Solbist is coming 
to call on me ? I am all impatience to see him. I hope we 
have not received an unfavourable judgment again. Would 
that I had rather been three times hanged than three times 
married ..... Johann I Don’t you hear me ? 

Lis. (enters). What are your orders ? 

W u. VVhat do you want ? Did I call you ? 

Lis. Johann is gone out ; what is he to do? Can/ ot I 
do it? 

Wu. I do not wish to be served by you. How often have 
I told you already to spare me the annoyance of seeing 
you ? Stay in your place, in the kitchen, and with my 
daughter Johann I 

Lis. You hear what I say ; he is not there. 

Wu. Who told him, then, to go out, just when I want 
him Johann! • 

Lis. J^ann! Johann! Johann! 

Wu. iJow then ? What are you screaming^or ? 

Lis. He won’t hear your shouting alone three streets off. 

Wu. Ugh ! What a woman ! 

Lis. I like that 1 One spits at toads and not at human 
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Wu. Yes, well As soon as you and the likes of 

you reckon yourselves among human beings, I feel inclined 
to quarrel with Heaven for having made me one. 

Lis. Quarrel, then. Perhaps it already repents of not 
having made a post of you. 

Wu. Out of my sight 1 

Lis. As you order. 

Wu. Will you do so at once ? Or must I go ? 

Lis. I shall have the honour of following you. 

Wu. I could go mad. 

Lis. (aside). He is insane already. 

Wu. Has not Herr Solbist, my lawyer, been here 
yet? 

Lis. Johann, no doubt, will tell you. 

Wu. Has my son gone out ? 

Lis. Ask your Johann. 

Wu. Is that an answer to my question? I want to 
know whether Herr Solbist has been here yet ? 

Lis. You do not wish to be served by me, you know, 

Wu. Answer, I say. 

Lis. My place is in the kitchen. 

Wu. Stay, and answer first. 

Lis. My business is only to attend to your daughter. 

Wu. You shall answer. Has Herr Solbist 

Lis. I will spare you the annoyance of seeing me. 
(Exit,) 

Scene II. — Wumshater, Valer. 

Wu. What a creature! I will, this very day, 

turn the whole pack of women out of my house ; even my 
daughter. She may lock after herself. .... Good, good, 
my son, that you come. I have just been asking for you. 

Va. How happy I should be if I dared to think that 
you had wished to anticipate my request. May I flatter 
myself that I have at l^t received from you the permis 
sion I have so often sought? 

Wu. 0h! Yoti are beginning about that vexatious 
matter again. Do not grieve your old father, who, 
until now, has considered you (the only comfort of his old 
age. There is surely time enough yet, 

Va. No, dearest father, there is not much time. I 
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have received letters to-day which oblige me to go back 
again as soon as possible. 

Wu. Well, go, then, in God’s name ! Only obey me in 
this : don’t marry. I love yon too mnch to give my con* 
sent to your unhappiness. 

Va. To my unhappiness? What different ideas we 
must have of happiness and unhappiness I I shall consider 
it the greatest unhappiness which could befall me, if I 
have to remain any longer without a person who is the 
most precious in all the world to me. And you 

Wu. And I shall consider it the greatest unhappiness 
which could befall you if I see you follow your, blind 
impulse. To consider a woman the most precious ob- 
ject in the world ! A woman ? But the want of expe- 
rience excuses you. Listen ; do you regard me as a true 
father ? 

Va. I should be sorry if in this case my obedience 

VV u. You are right to plead your obedience. But have 
you ever repented of your obedience to me ? 

Va. Never, hitherto ; but 

W II. But you fear you will repent if you obey me in 
this also ? Eh ? But if it is the fact that I am a true 
father, if it is a fact that I unite prudence and experience 
with my fatherly affection, your fear is very unjust. 
People believe the unfortunate man whom storm and waves 
have cast on the shore, wheif he relates to them the 
terrors of the shipwreck ; and he who is prudent 1 ams 
from his story how little the treacherous waters arc to be 
trusted. All that such an unfortunate man has expe- 
rienced at sea, I have experienced in my three marriages. 
And will you not learn from my mishaps ? I was just a.H 
ardent, just as thoughtless, at your ago, as you are. 1 
saw a girl with red cheeks ; I saw her, and resolved to 
make her my wife. She was poor 

Va. Oh, father, spare me th^ repetition of your history. 
I have heard it so often 

Wu. And you have not yet profited by it ? . r . . She was 
poor, and I also had little. Now picture to yourself what 
ti'ouble, anxiety, and vexation a man just commencing 
business, as I was then, meets with, if his hands ara 
mnpty to begin with. 

L 2 
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Va. My bride, however, is anything but poor. 

W u. Listen to me ! In my difficulties, I could have no 
recourse to my relations. Why? They had proposed that 
I should marry a rich old widow, by which course I 
should have received imme-Iiate help in my business. So 
I offended them when I fell in love with a pretty face, and 
preferred to love happily than live happily. 

Va. But in my marriage this can 

Wu. Patience. The worst of it was that I loved her 
BO blindly, that I went to all possible expense on her 
account. Her immoderate love of display brought me 
numberless debts. 

Va. Do, father, spare me this unnecessary story, now, 
and tell me shortly, if I may hope 

Wu. I tell it merely for yonr good Do you 

suppose that I could have extricated myself from my 
many debts, if Heaven had not been so benevolent as to 
remove the cause of my ruin after the space of a year? 
She died ; and she had hardly closed her eyes, when mine 
were opened. Whichever way I looked, I was in debt. 
And just imagine into what a rage I fell when, after her 
death, I learned her cursed infidelity. My debts began to 
press with twofold force when I perceived that I had con- 
tracted them for love of a good-for-nothing, to please an 
infernal, confounded hypocrite. And are you sure, my 
son, that it will not also^be thus with you ? 

Va. I can be as sure of this as I am convinced of the 
love of my Hilaria, Her soul is much too noble, her heart 
much too upright 

Wu. Come, come, I don’t want a panegyric on a syren, 
who knows how to keep her ugly scales under the water. 
If you were not my son, I should laugh heartily at your 
simplicity. In truth, you have the making of a nice 
husband in you ! A noble soul, an upright heart, in a 
fexnale body ! And even^ as you tell me, in a beautiful 
female body. But it comes, after all, to the game thing, 
whether they are beautiful or ugly. The beautiful 
woman finds lovers, and men who will steal away your 
honour, everywhere, and the ugly woman seeks for them 
everywhere. What can you answer to this? 

Va. Two things. Either it is not certain that all girls 
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are alike false, and in this case I feel sure that my Hilaria 
is among the exceptions; or else it is certain that a 
faithful wife is only a creature of the imagination, which 
never has existed and never will exist ; and in this case I, 
as well as anyone else, must 

Wu. Fie, fie 1 For shame, for shame ! But you 

are joking. 

V A. Truly not. If a wife is an unquestionable evil, 
she is also a necessary evil. 

Wu. Yes, an evil which our folly makes necessary. 
But how glad would I be to have been foolish if, on that 
account, you could be less so 1 Perhaps, too, this would be 
possible if you would carefully consider my experiences. 
Listen. So when my first wife was dead, I tried my luck 
with a rich, and somewhat elderly 

Scene III. — Lelio, Wumsiiateb, Valer. 

Va. Come, Lelio, come. Help me to persuade my 
father to stand in the way of my happiness no longer. 

Wu. Come, Herr Lelio, come. My son has got his 
marriage-attack. Help me to bring him to his senses. 

liE. Oh I For shame, Valer, be open to reason. You 
have heard often enough from your father that marriage 
is a ridiculous and senseless afiair. I should think you 
ought to be convinced by now. One may well bel^ve a 
man who has tried it with three wives, that wom(jpi .re 
all all women. 

Va. Is that how you take my part? Your sister will 
be much obliged to you. 

Le. I take your part more than you think; and my 
sister herself would not speak otherwise were she present, 

Wu. Yes, I too should imagine so ; for if it is true that 
girls do possess anything resembling reason, they must 
necessarily be convinced of their own detestableness. It 
is as cleai; as day ; and you only cannot see it, because 
love keeps your eyes shut. * 

Le. Oh, sir, you speak like reason itself. You have 
quite converted me in the short time during which I have 
been with you. Formerly women were not altogether 
objects of indifference to me. But now .... yes, I ought 
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to be your son, Herr Wurashater; I would propagate the race 
of women-haters rarely ! My sons should all be like me ! 

Va. I don’t object to that. Such women-haters at any 
rate would not let the world die out. 

Le. That would bo silly enough. Why, wouldn’t the 
women-haters, then, die out with the rest? No, no, 
Valer, we must l^e mindful, as far as possible, of the pre- 
servation of such excellent men. Eh? 

Wu. That is in some degree true. Yet I would rather 
see my son let others he mindful of it. I am sure that 
the world will not miss his contribution. Why should he 
■ for the sake of an uncertain posterity make his life 
miserable? And, besides, it is a very poor joy to havo 
children if one must have as much trouble with them 
as I have had. You see, my son, how 1 am interested in 
your affairs. Compensate me, by your obedience, for the 
vexation your mother caused me. 

Le. She must have been a very bad wife, eh ? 

Wu. As they all are, dear Lolio. Haven’t I told you 
the story of my life yet ? It is a piteous thing to hear. 

Va. Oh, spare him that. He has had to hear it more 
than ten times already. 

Le. T, Valer? You are mistaken. Do tell it me, Herr 
W’^umshater, 1 1)eg you. 1 am sure 1 shall be able to draw 
many a lesson from it. ^ 

Wu. T like that. Oh, my son, if you too were of the 
same mind ! Well, listen I have had three wives. 

Le. Three wives ? 

Va. Don’t you know that yet? 

Le. (to Valer). Oh, be quiet, do I ... • Three wives! 
Then you must possess a real store of varied experiences. 
I only wonder how you ever were able to overcome so 
successfully your hatred of women three times. 

Wu. One cannot be wise all at once by oneself. But 
if I had had a father such as my son has in me, a father 
who would havo withheld me from the bripk of ruin 

through his example Truly, my son, you do not 

deserve such a father 

Le. Oh, tell me, do, first of all, which of your bad 
'wives was Valer’s mother? Surely it was the best of 
them? 
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Wu, The best? 

Le. Of the bad, I mean. 

Wu. The best of the badf • . • • The worst, deai 
Lelio, the very worst. 

Le. Well, now ! So she didn’t take after her son at 
all ? Oh, the degenerate mother I 

Va. Why do you want to pain me, Lelio? I love my 
father, but I have loved my mother too. My heart is rent 
when he does not leave her at peace even in her grave. 

Wu. My son, if you take it in that way .... well, 
well. I will tell you the story afterwards, Herr Lelio, 
when we are alone. You cannot possibly imagine how 
selfish, how quarrelsome 

Va. You wish to tell it him when you. are alone, so I 
must go. 

Wu. Well, well, stay here. I won’t say any more. I 
could not have imagined that one could be so prejudiced 
about one’s mother. Mother or not, she remains still a 
woman whose faults one must abominate, if one does not 
wish to make oneself guilty along with her. But enough. 
To return to your marriage. You promise me, then, not 
to marry ? 

Va. How can I promise you that ? Supposing I were 
able to suppress the aflfection which now holds me in 
sway, yet my household affairs would oblige me to look 
for a helpmate. ^ 

Wu. Oh, if it is only to be a helpmate in your house 
hold affairs, I know an excellent plan. Listen, take your 
sister with you. She is clever enough to manage your 
house, and I should in this way get rid of a burden which 
has long become intolerable to me. 

Va. Am I to stand in the way of my sistexis happiness ? 

yfu. You are a wonderful fellow! What happiness 
can 5 ou stand in the way of? People won’t excite them- 
selves about her ; and whether you take her with you or 
not, she will find no match that will suit either her or me. 
For that*I should deceive an honourable, upright man with 
her, can never happen. I will make no man hnhappy, let 
alone one whom I esteem. And she herself is too proud 
to take a worthless and bad man, to whom 1 would most 
willingly grant her. 
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Le. But, Herr Wumshater, do you not couBider that it 
would be very dangerous for me, if Valer were to take liia 
sister with him? Hatred of women has not struck Its 
roots any too deep as yet in my heart. Laura is lively 
and pretty, and, what is best of all, she is the daughter of 
a woman-hater, whom I have adopted as my model in all 
things. How easily it might happen, that I should .... 
I won’t say marry, for that would be the least evil, but 
that I should — Heaven avert the calamity — that I should 

even fall in love with her Then, good-night, hatred 

of women I And, perhaps, after many misfortunes, I 
should hardly come to myself again by the time I was 
your age. 

Wu. Heaven forbid that that should arise from it I 
But have more confidence in yourself, Herr Lelio ; you 
are too sensible. As has been said, my son, you may rely 
on this, your sister shall go with you ; she must go with 
you. I will go at once and tell her so. (Exit.) 

Scene IV. — ^Lelio, Valer. 

Va. Dearest Hilaria, what shall I do now ? You s ee — 

Le. I see that you are too impatient, Valer. 

Va. Too impatient? Haven’t we been here a week 
already? Why was not I sufficiently thoughtless to 
dispense with my father’s consent altogether? Why 
must Hilaria have so much complaisance towards the 
weakness of his peevish age ? The idea which you had 
of winning his good-will beforehand, in the disguise of 
a man under your brother’s name, was the most ingenious 
in the world, and one which promised to lead rapidly 
to our end. And yet it will not help us at all. 

Lk. Do not say that ; fori believe our affair is going on 
very well. Have not I, as Lelio, obtained his friendship 
and his entire confidence ? 

Va. And that, too, witl!but performing any miracles. 
You agree wjth him in everything. ® 

” ^ Le. Must I not do so ? 

Va. Yes, but not so earnestly. Instead of dissuading 
him from his obstinate delusion, you confirm him in it. 
That cannot possibly come to go<^. And another thing« 
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dearest Hilaria; you are also carrying the masquerade 
much too far with my sister. 

Le. ' But it Mdll always remain merely acting. And 
as soon as she learns who I am, everthing will be right 
again. 

Va. If she does not learn it too late. I am quite aware 
that since you appeared here as a man you could not 
refrain from a little flattery. But you ought to have 
given this flattery as coldly as possible, without appearing 
to have any serious design on her heart. My father has 
just gone to tell her that she is to travel with us. Mind 
what I say, that will be grist to her mill, as the proverb 
says. For us, indeed, no harm can be done by that, but 
all the more may be for another. 

Le. I know what you mean. Leander 

Va, Leander has long been on the best terms with 
her ; and only the lawsuit in which he is involved with 
our father has restrained him from asking for her hand, 
through fear of a contemptuous refusal. But at last 
Herr Solbist has obligingly undertaken to set him at ease 
as regards this fear. He is going to be the match-maker 
himself; and the turn he means to give to his petition 
would be the silliest in the world, if he had not to do 
with a man whose folly will only permit itself to be 
opposed by folly. 

Le. a polite description of your father I 
Va. It is sad enough for me that I cannot think other- 
wise of him in this matter. My lovely Hilaria, be ^and 
enough to alter your manner a little. Behave with more 
indiimrence towards my sister, so that Leander may not 
look on you as a rival who is injuring him without him- 
self being able in the end to use the advan^ge he has 
gained over him. You must try, too, to prepossess my 
father in favour of the person you really are, rather than 
the person you appear to be. You must begin to oppose 
his whims, and, by means of* the influence you have 
obtained ewer him, bring him at least to consider Hilaria 
as the single one of her seic that deserves to be exempted 

from his hatred. You must 

Le. You must not always be saying “ you must.” My 
deiBtf Valer, you promise to be a toleraWy domineering 
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hiif»band. Do let me have the pleasure of playing out the 
pari. I have commenced according to my own judgment. 

If I could only see that you thought about 
playing it out. But you are only thinking of pla 3 dnff 
on, and are complicating the tangle more and more, ana 
you will end by making it so complicated that it will “not 
be possible to undo it again. 

Le. Very well, if it can’t be undone again, we will do 
as the bad playwrights do, break it. 

Va, And got hissed as the bad playwrights do. 

Le. Never mind. 

Va. How you torture me with this indifferencoi 
Hilaria ! 

Le. You take it too seriously, Valer. I am not 
really so indifferent; and to convince you of it ... . 
well .... I will this very day take a step in our plot for 
which I did not consider that I had sufficiently prepared 
the way. Wo will let Hilaria appear, and try what luck 
she will have in her true shape. 

Va. You delight me Yes, dearest Hilaria, we 

cannot be too speedy in learning our destiny. If this 
does no good, we shall yet have done all that lay in our 
power ; and I shall at last be able to persuade my con- 
science to confront so strange a father. I must possess 
you, cost what it may. How happy I shall be if I can 
openly boast of this hancm (Kmes her hand,) 

Scene V. — Wumshater, Lelio, Valer. 

Wul (who sees Valer kissing Hilaria’s hand). Eh! eh! 
My son, why, you are treating your bride’s brother as if 
he were the bride herself. How yoi^ start ! 

Le. Dear Valer often forgets himself. .... But do 
you know why that is ? 

Wu. That I cannot know. .... By the bye, my son, 
all is right. Your sister fe going to travel with you. • She 
was . more, pleased with my proposal than 1 expected. 

But now, Herr Lelio, what is it that you were 

going to tell me? 

Le. (softly to Valer). Pay attention, Valer; our plot 
jnay now be introduced. 
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AVu. Tell me, Lelio, what did you mean ? 

Le. You caught the ardent Valer in an ecstasy which 
is a little too tender, for a manly friendship. You wore 
surprised, and thought he must be taking me for my 
sister. How penetrating is your intellect, Herr Wums- 
hater I You have hit it. He really does take me for 
her frequently, in the intoxication of his passion. But 
one must forgive him this quid pro quo, since it is 
impossible for two drops of water to be more like one 
another than I and my sister are. Whenever he looks me 
fixedly in the face, he imagines he sees her too, and cannot 
restrain himself from offering to me some of the respectful 
caresses he is wont to offer to her. 

Wu. How absurd I 

Le. Not a few men of his stamp are much more absurd. 
I know a certain Lidio who behaves towards a withered 
nosegay which his mistress had worn in her bosom more 
than a year ago, as if it were his mistress herself. 
He talks with it for whole days, kisses it, kneels before 
it 

Wu. And has not been sent to Bedlam yet? My son, 
my son, learn wisdom from the misfortunes of others, and 
restrain your love while you are still able to do so. Just 
consider, to talk with a nosegay, and kneel before it! 
Could the effect of a mad dog’s bite be more frightful ? 

Le. Certainly not. But tcf return to my sister 

Wu. Who is so like you? Now, how much is $h( like 
you, I wonder? One can probably perceive that J^ou are 
of the same family. 

Le. Oh, that is a trifle. Our parents themselves could 
not distinguish between us in our childhood, when for 
fun we had exchanged clothes. 

Va And now just consider, dearest father: if it is 
true, as you have often said yourself, that even from the 
outward appearance of HeiT Jj^elio, from the form of his 
face, froip his features, from the modest fire of his eyes, 
from his manner, one could infer the inner worth of his 
Boul, his intelligence, his virtue, and all the qualities 
which you prize in him ; consider for once, I say, whether, 
in the case of his amiable sister, one can draw a different 
inference from the very same external appearance, the 
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very same form of face, the very same features, the 
very same eyes, and the very same manner ? Certainly 
not. 

Wu. Certainly yes ! But that you may not force me 
to prove this at length, I venture to declare flatly that 
it is impossible that his sister can be as like him as 
you say, 

Le. You had better prove the former for him, Herr 
Wumshater, than deny the latter, for otherwise you might, 
perhaps this very day, be convinced of it by your eyes. 

W u. How by my eyes ? 

Le. Has not Valer told you yet that he expects my 
sister to-day ? 

Wu. What? She is coming herself? With no dimi- 
nution of the high respect which I feel for yon, Herr 
Lelio, I must however freely confess that I am not in the 
least desirous to make the acquaintance of your female 
counterpart. 

Va. And just because I knew this, father, I did not 
want to say anything of her coming until now. But I 
will yet hope that I may have the pleasure of presenting 
her to you. 

Wu. Provided only you do not ask me to meet her as 
my future daughter-in-law. 

Va. But you will meet her as the sister of Lelio ? 

Wu. According as I ^nd her Now, Laura, 

what do you want ? 

Scene VI, — Laura, Lelio, Valer. 

La. To thank you once more, dearest father, for being 
so kind as to allow me to go with my brother, 

Wu. Let that be ! 

La. Tour fatherly love has anticipated my wish. 

Wu, Well, be quiet then. 

La. In truth I was wishing to make the request myself. 

^ Wu. What is that to me ? 

La. Only I did not know how I should express my 
wish prudently. I feared 

: Wu. I fear that I shall vex myself into a consumption 
over your chatter. 
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Ija. I feared, I say, that you might attribute my 
desire to live with my brother to a false cause. 

Wit. Have you not finished yet ? 

La. To a reprehensible weariness, perhaps, at having 
to remain longer with you. 

Wu. I shall have to stop your mouth for you. 

La. But I assure you 

Wu. Now, in truth, a mad horse is easier to stop than 
the chatter of such a jade. You ought to know, that I 
have not considered you in the least in this matter. I 
send you with your brother, that you may manage his 
household affairs for him, and because I want to get rid 
of you. But whether it is agreeable or disagreeable to 
you, is all the same to me. 

La. I quite understand, father, that you are making 
your kindness so small and questionable only in order to 
spare me from a formal expression of gratitude. I will 
therefore be silent. But you, my dear Mother 

Wu. Yes, yes! She is silent; that is, she begins to 
chatter to somebody else. 

La. You will not, I hope, be sorry to take me with 
you? 

Va. Dear sister 

La. Good, good, spare your assurances. I know already 
that you love me. How pleased I shall be in your society, 
which I have had to be without for so many years ! 

Va. I cannot possibly expect you for my sak^ to 
exchange a beloved native town, where you have so many 
friends and admirers, for a place quite strange to you. 

Wu. But I expect it of her. I should hope you are 
not paying each other compliments ? 

La. Do you hear ? And what do you mdan by your 
quite strangle place ? Shall I not have you there ? Will 
not Lelio there ? Shall I nOt find his excellent sister 
there ? (To Lelio ) Permit m^ , sir 

Wu. / thought so; her prating is going the whole 
round. 

La. Permit me, I say, to regard your sister beforehand 
as my friend. She need only haie the half of her 
brother’s perfections, for me to love her just as much as 
I esteem him. 
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Wn. Eh ? I verily believe you are bold enough to uttet 
flatteries to respectable people. I am sorry, Hen- Lelio« 
that this thoughtless creature should make you blush. 

Va. (whispers to Lklio). Don’t answer her too cordially. 

Le. Amiable Laura 

Va. (whispers to Lelio). Not too cordially, I say. 

Le. Most lovely Laura 

Va. (whispers to Lklio). Take care. 

La. Mademoiselle 

Wo. (io Laora). Just see how embarrassed you have 
made him. But it is a sign of his intelligence ; for the 
more intelligent a man is, the less can ho make out of 
your tittle-tattle and wish-wash. Come, Lelio, let us take a 
turn in the garden, and not stay here any longer with the 
girl. Don’t you follow us, though. But you, Valer, may 
come with us. (Lelio makes a bow to Laura.) Eh? 
What is that ? You surely won’t feel a twinge of con- 
science if you turn your back on her without a salutation ? 
(Laura returns the bow,) And you, girl, have done with 

your curtsies, or The confounded lot ! When 

their tongues are tired, they pursue one with their 
grimaces. 

Va. I will follow you directly. 

(Exeunt Wumshateu and Lelio.) 

Scene VII. — Valer, Laura. 

Va. Now, sister, just tell me what I am to think of 
you? 

La. Tell me first what I am to think of your Lelio ? 

Va. You are really resolved to go with me ? 

La. Who would have supposed that Lelio did not know 
how to return a comj)liment ! I know him better. How 
many pretty things he has said to me when from time to 
time he has found me alcgie I But, brother, he shall not 
say them to me any more alone. I will soon bring him to 
§ay them in your father’s and your presence. He has 
done very rightly in playing a part before the latter up 
till now. He had to make Byre of his go6d will. 
But now I should think he might gradually raise the 
mask a little. 
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Ya. I am astounded. 

La. I should like to know why? Am I astounded 
that you have found favour in his sister’s eyes ? 

Va. That means, I am to have the justice to refrain 
from astonishment that you have found favour in her 
brother’s eyes. But Leander 

La. Say nothing to me about Leander, I beg of you. 
He must have known for some time now what his position 
was. Haven’t I sent back all his letters unopened lor some 
days past ? 

Va. But only for some days. 

La. Sneering brother ! Could it be disagreeable to you, 
then, to be allied doubljr to the family of Lelio ? 

Va. I wager anything that you cannot explain your- 
self more clearly. 

La. Don’t do that ; for see now if you would not have 

lost your wager I know how I stand towards Lelio. 

Ho has confessed his love to me with more fervour, more 
tenderness than Leander has ever done. And don’t you 
know, then, the way we girls have ? When I go shopping 
I assure you I never buy the stuff which I have first 
bargained for. And if the shopman w^as to become annoyed 
at that, I should say, “ Why don’t you show me at once 
what I like best ?” 

Va. The shopman won’t become annoyed at it, for he 
knows from experience that when yOu have considered 
much and long you always pitch at last on the w Tst 
thing ; on a colour, on a pattern which has been dui of 
fashion for an age. And you don’t observe how you have 
deceived yourselves until you have inspected your purchase 
at home and at leisure. Then how much you wish for 
that which you had first bargained for. s 

La. You can make an excellent simile. Will you not 
be so good as to apply it also? It contains no bad 
recommendation of Lelio. Ohi he shall hear how well 
you speak of him; he shall hear of it this very day. 
Good-bye, brother. * 

Va. a word in earnest, sister. 

La. In earnest? Have you been joking until now? 
Well, I will let it pass then. 

Va. Listen ; I toll you in plain words : Lelio cannot 
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possibly become yours ; believe me, he cannot possibly 
— not possibly. 

TjA. Ha, ha, ha I If I donH go at once, perhaps tou 
will tell me in confidence that he is already married. Ha, 
ha, ha I (Exit,) 

Va. Silly girl really have not dared to say 
anything to her of Herr Solbist’s proposal. She would 
anticipate him with my father, and then all would be lost. 
We must serve her against her will, if she is to thank us 
in the end. Why, here she is again. 

La. (^comes hack with a serious air). Brother 

Va. Eh? So serious? 

La. Impossible, did you say ? Explain this impossi- 
bility to me. 

Va. Our father is waiting for me in the garden. I 
must therefore explain it very briefly. Impossible is 

that which is not possible. Good-bye for the 

present, dear sister. (Exit.) 

La. Is that all ? I am much obliged I Patience ! I 
nust see how I can get a word with Lelio. (Exit) 


ACT IL 

Scene I. — Lelio or Hilaria. 

Le. I shall soon believe myself that I have made love 
too boldly to the good Laura. Alas for our poor sex ! 
How easily we are deceived! She signed to me confi- 
dentially just now. She wants to speak to me, J suppose. 
Yes, yes ; I thought so. It is good that I am prepared. 

Scene II.— Laura, Lelio. 

La. Poor Lelio, have ypu at last got away from my 
father’s vexatious presence ? How I wish that Jhere was 
least one person in our house whose agreeable society 
could indemnify you. 

Le. (aside), Sne knows excellently well how to con- 
trive a love discourse! J hardly know how to make 
'the preparatibns for my retreat equally cleverly. 
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ttju You do not answer me ? 

Ijl What shall I answer ? 

La. It is true. What shall one answer when the answer 
is placed ready on one’s lips? You might just as politely 
hare told me to my face that I at any rate was not the 
person alluded to. 

Le. Cruel Laura ! 

La. Merciful Lelio! 

Le. Barbarous fair one ! 

Ija. Anything more ? Have pity, and make me more 
humane. 

Le. You are making fun of me. Unhappy man that I 
am ! Oh that I had never known you, or at least had 
known you earlier ! 

La. Still no end to your ejaculations? But what do 
you mean by that ? 

Le. What have I done to you that you feed in me a 
flame which will consume me hopelessly ? 

La. Now you are gradually coming to questions, and 
I hope soon to understand you. 

Le. How 'do I deserve that you should involve me in a 
hopeless love ? 

La. Inquire further. Perhaps something will come 
which I can answer. 

Le. Was it, then, so important to you to make me an 
innocent victim of your charms f What pleasure did you 
promise yourself from my despair ? Enjoy it, oh enj^y it. 
But that another shall enjoy it with you, who otni ot 
possibly love you as tenderly as I do love you, thatpiercoB 
me to the heart ! 

La. By the way, you are surely not jealous ? 

Le. Jealous ? No. One ceases to be jealous when one 
has lost all hope, and one can only be envious. 

Las (aside). What am I to think of him ? May 

iiot .1 know who is the fortupate person whom yon 
enyy? 

Pray continue to dissimulate. It is just yonr 
flifemmulation which has caused my unhappiness. The 
{o'i^er a girl is, the more upright she ought to be ; for 
OpW W her uprightness can she obviate the mischief 
her beauty would perpetrate. . Immediately allier 
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the first interchange of politeness, at any rate after the 
first tender glances which 1 directed towards you, im- 
mediately after the first sighs which my new love forced 
from me, you should have said to me, “ I warn you, sir, 
be on your guard. Let not my beauty lead you too 
far ; you come too late ; my heart is already promised.** 
You ought to have said that to me ; and then I should 
never have presumed to covet the possession of another. 

La. (aside), Ha ! Has my brother put anything about 
Leander into his head ^ 

Le. All too happy Leander ^ 

La. (aside). Yes, yes ! That is it. I will make him 
pay for that Sir 

Le. I pray you, no excuses. Mademoiselle. You might 
easily make matters worse, and I might begin to believe 
that you at any rate pitied me. I know the sacred rights 
of a first love, which 1 suppose yours for Leander is. I 
will not be guilty of any foolish attempt to weaken it. 
All would be in vain 

La. I am astonished at your credulity. 

Le. You are light to be astonished at it. Oould I have 
imagined anything sillier than that your bewitching 
charms should have awaited my coming to disclose their 
power over a sensitive hearts 

La. That credulity might have been forgiven you. But 
do you not perceive, then, or will you not perceive 

Le. What, most lovely Laura ? 

La. That it is another credulity for which I am dis- 
pleased with you. 

Le. Another? .... You are right .... Fool that 1 am. 

La. What now ? 

Le. I can hardly raise my eyes for shame. 

La. For shame ? 

Le. How ridiculous I must appear to you ! 

La. I did not know— j — 

Le. How absurd I appear to myself ! 

La. You appear? .... And why, then? * 

* Le. Certainly, how ridiculous, how absurd, that I 
uhould have taken politeness for tenderness, the conven- 
fi ional obligations for tokens of growing love ! That, that 
Is the oiedulit}* which displease you so much m 
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credulity which is all the more culpable the more pride it 
presupposes. 

La. Lelio 1 

Le* But forgive me ; be generous, lovely Laura ; judge 
me not with too much severity. My youth deserves your 
forbearance. What man of my years, of my education, 
of my ardent disposition, is not a bit of a coxcomb? 
It is our nature. Every smiling glance seems to us the 
reward of our desert, or the homage due to our worth, 
'without our inquiring whether it has not fallen on us 
through mere absence of mind, out of pity, or even out 
of contempt. 

La. Oh, you make me impatient ; I have no idea how 
it may fare at times with your small brains. 

Le. Not always for the best. But trouble yourself 
about me no more. You have brought me back within 
the* bounds of my own insignificance. 

La. More still? I see my father coining, I must be 
brief. That you should so easily have accepted as true 
a silly story about a certain Leander that,— that is the 
credulity which annoys me in you. .... I leave you ; 
follow me without being noticed to the summer-house. 
You shall have proofs that some one is trying to deceive 
you. {Exit.) 

Scene III. — ^WuMSHATga, Valeu, Lelio. 

Le. I shall not follow you, my good child. I really 
do not know when anything has been so unpleasantr to ?ne 
as this interview. ^ 

Wu. Why, Herr Lelio, you have slipped away from 
me. You can hardly think how angry my son is making 
me. See, through your confounded request, I have quite 
forgotten that Herr Solbist was coming to 'see me. 1 
hope he has not been here already. My servants tell me 
HotUng at all. Why is it? Heaven has chastised me 
with a lot of women to wait on me, and if once in a whik 
, I get a decbnt man to serve me, a month is scarcely 
wheh that confounded hussy, Lisette, has him in h^t 
-toils. Well, well, when once my daughter is gone, I won’t 
mdure even a female fly under my roof anjr more. 

Yap V Look, father, hi^ is Herr Solbist Just coming. 

v2 
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Scene IV.—Solbist (m a large wig, with a packet of legai 
documents under his arm), WumshXtek, Vales, Lelio. 

Wu. Ah ! Ib that you, my dear Herr Solhist? 

Sol, Yes, it is certainly, 

Va. (aside to Lelio). Don’t let him see that you know 
anything of his plot, for everything must be kept 
secret from him. 

Wu. Well, what good news do you bring with you ? 

Sol. Hadn’t I better have told you at once before the 
front door? .... Patience. I must speak with you in 
complete privacy. 

Wu. In complete privacy ? You make me uneasy. 

Sol. (to Lelio, who is surveying him from head to foot). 
Well ? What are you staring at me for? 

Le. I admire you. 

Sol. As a bumpkin does a large house, when, for once, 
he comes to town. 

Le. I see, you have got yourself up more than usual 
to-day. 

Sol. I am a rogue if it was on your account. 

Le. In this wig you might get yourself engraved for 
the Illustrated News. 

* Sol. Don’t vex me to-day. To-day I am on pro- 
fessional business. Another time you can have your fun 
with me. To-day be so good as to respect my office. 

Le. I have all respecf for your official documents. 

Sol. You might have dispensed with that piece of 
mockery. Is it my fault that I have to carry them 
myself? No, certainly not. I have now long enough 
served the ungrateful town and tho dear village people 
as an industrious counsellor; and my deserts ought by 
rights to yield already at least sufficaent for me to be able 
to keep a boy, a writer, a secretary, or something of the 
sort. But who, then, can compel fortune? Until now I 
have had to be everythi,ng myself. But as soon as I <mn 
keep a boy, or something of that sort, my generosity will 
not hesit&te to propose you. ” 

Le. You are joking, Herr Solbist, and with acuteness. 

Sol. I never joke otherwise. But, Herr Wumsh&tet, 
please, please get these young people away. 1 inuet 
speak with you alone. , : ^ * . 
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liS. You need only talk with him in legal style, and 
it will be just as good as if we were not here. 

But they are my friends, you know ; what you 
have to say to me you can certainly say in their presence. 

Sol. So you don’t wish to listen to me ? Good (w goiny). 

Le. We will not expose you to his caprice, Herr 
Wumshater. Pray remain, Herr Solbist, we are going. 
{Vnikpers to Valer.) Come, Valer, apart from that it 
will soon be time for me to change my costume. 

‘Wu. But pray don’t take it ill. (^Exeunt Valer and 
Lelio.) 

Scene V. — ^WumshXter, Solbist. 

Wu. And now, Herr Solbist, let mo hear what secrets 
you have to confide to mo ? ^ 

Sol. Are they gone ? Step this way. They might be 
listening at the door. 

Wu. WeU? 

Sol. Herr Leander 

Wu. Has the devil taken him ? 

Sol. Hush! Just listen. Herr Leander wishes . • • • 
(sneaking in hia ear) wishes to come to a settlement 
with you. * 

Wu. (very loud). What? He wishes to come to a 
settlement with me ? 

Sol. Hush! hush! Yes, 4ie does. He has let mo 
make a fool of him. 

Wu. (very loud). You are a fool yourself, I do n(k v ant 
to come to a settlement with him. How many hhndred 
times haven’t I most decidedly ass^ed you of that ? 

Sol. Hush, hush, hush I With your confounded 
shouting you will ruin me in honour, reputation, credit, 
and everything. Supposing, now, some one hai ’heard you ? 

Wu. Oh, I will give you evidence before all the world 
that you are seeking nothing J)ut my ruin. Come to a 
settleme^ ! Have not 1 the ^st of cases ? 

Sol. But even the best of cases may be lost, when it 
irtands as yours does. Your late wife let matters go 
too far. 

Wu. The confounded woman! Doesn’t all my un- 
happiness oomd from women? 
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Sol. Not only your unhappiness, but all the un’ lappiness 
in the world, as 1 shall presently show. Make haste, and 
listen to the proof, and tell me briefly whether it w^uld 
not please you if Leander .... 1 won’t say were to come 
to a settlement with you, since you won’t hear anything 
of settlements .... but, on a trifling, quite trifling, 
condition, were to let the suit drop. 

Wu. Let it drop? As if I had won it! Yes, that 
would be something. But what, then, is the condition? 

Sol. a condition that will be altog*ether after your 
own heart. 

Wu. Well? 

Sol. Briefly, Leander will let the suit drop on condi- 
tion .... on condition, Herr Wumshater .... (speaking 
in his ednr) that you will render him unhappy. 

Wu. (very loudlff). What? Bender him unhappy ? 

Sol. You will render me so with that treacherous, 
auctioneer’s voice of yours. I like to manage all my 
affairs secretly and in silence. But you, you .... 1*11 
^ wager Leander has heard it in his own house 1 

Wu. Well, then, reveal to me in all secrecy in what 
way I can make him unhappy. 

Sol. Nothing is easier. Listen now, in confidence. 
The man has become perfectly silly. I believe Heaven 
has punished him on your account. He has fallen on a 
most desperate idea, I will explain it to you at once. 

Wu. I don’t see yet what you are aiming at, 

Sol. (jputs his documents down, takes from his pocket a large 
frill, which he puts on, draws on a pair of white gloves, steps 
back a few paces, and ^begins his harangue in a pedantic 
manner). Most nobly^bom, especially to be venerated 
Sir and Patron ! When God had made Adam, and had 

placed him in a beautiful Paradise In passing, I 

will rendnd you that up till now, no one knows exactly 
where Paradise was situated. Scholars contest the 
point yery hotly. But nft matter where it was. .... 

^ ♦When Goithen had placed Adam in this, to us tinknown, 
"P^dise 

I Wu. Ay! Herr Solbist, Herr Solbist 1 
^ Sol. Just step a little in front of Ihe door, i hat ho 
imay come in. 
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Wh. I shall thank God if anyone does come, for I really 
am afraid you have gone out of your mind. 

$0L. Do just go, and have patience a moment. . . . • 
When, then, I say, Adam was placed in this Paradise, — 
when ho, I say, was placed in it ; and, I will remark, was 
therefore in the Paradise in which he had been placed by 

God. He was therefore in this Paradise Eh? 

This is odd! If I could only find my way out again. 
There it is now ! That is what occurs when you interrupt 
an orator. 

Wu. I am only sorry that I shall soon have to put 
pressure on you. Tell me, for goodness’ sake, what 
you mean ? 

Sol. I would rather you had given me a box on the 
oar, than that you had broken the thread of my discourse. 
I must just see whether I can get hold of it again. ( Very 
quickly.) Most nobly born, specially to be venerated Sir 
and Patron ; when God had made Adam, and placed him 

in a beautiful Paradise Most nobly bom, specially 

to be venerated Sir and Patron ; when God had made 

Adam and placed him in a beautifial Paradise No, 

1 really can’t get further, it is as if the thread had been 
cut away from my lips. Well, bo it so ; the greatest loss 
is yours. 

Wu. Mine ? 

Sol. Yes, indeed. You would have heard a truly 
Ciceronian masterpiece. A practised club of orators could 
not have composed it better. Now you will haire o be 
satisfied with the contenta. Listen, then , my^ oraticjL 
for you must at least have perceived that I de- 
sired to make an oration -My oration, 1 say, had 

three partes^ albeit formerly there were wont to be eight 
partes orationis. The first part, or rather the first con- 

tained a correct list of all bad wives, from Eve downwards 
to the three you had. 

Wu, What ? A list of all had wives ? Ah ! I should 

have been curious to hear that It could, however, 

hardly have been a list of all bad wives, but t)nly of the 
worst. For a list of all bad wives would be a list'siof all 
the wives that have ever lived m the world, and that it 
oqold not have bten. 
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Soii, Quite so. My next pars . • . . 

Wu. Had you the wj^fe of Job in your list? 

Sol. Certainly. My next pars .... 

Wu. Had you also Tobias’ wife? 

Sol. Certainly. My next pars • • • • 

Wu. And Queen Jezebel, too? 

Sol. Also. My next pars .... 

Wu. Also the Scarlet Woman of Babylon? 

Sol. Her, too. My next pars .... 

Wu. You perceive that 1 also know a thing or two. 

Sol. I perceive that you only know the best of them. 
I know quite different ones. A HispuUa, a Hippia, a 
Medullina, a Saufcia, an Ogulina, a Messalina, a Ctesonia 

of all of whom more may be read in the sixth 

book of the History of Juvenal Well, lest my con- 

tenta should be longer than my oration would have been, 
just listen to me further. My second pars proved as briefly 
as thoroughly that a wife is the greatest misfortune in the 
world, and deduced therefrom incontestably that marriage 
must be a very senseless affair, a proposition which was 
supported at great length by testimonia, especially yours. 

Wu. Ah I My dear Herr Solbist, how did you come 
upon such an excellent subject? I am really heartily 
sorry now, that your oration came to nothing. Ay, ay ! 
But how is it that you desired to give me so much plea- 
sure? It is neither my bifthday to-day, nor ray name- 
day, that I should expect you to make me so flne a speech 
of congratulation. 

Sol. All will become clear to you through my third 
pars. The third pars contained, finally, a statement that, 
notwithstanding this folly, namely, the folly of marrying, 
.... just guess who .... wishes to commit 

Wu. Who? Surely not my son? For I think I have 
pretty well talked it out of him, 

Sol. No, not your son. 

Wu. Well, I would, then,* that it were my worst enemy. 
Sol. Bravo I ® 

^ *‘Wu. I wish it were Leander. 

Sol. * You have hit it. 

^Wu. Eeally ? How unlucky that I can’t raise one of 
three wives from the dead, and give her to him I 
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Sol. Yon can do that, Herr Wtunshater ; yon can do 
that, if only you desire it. Does not your second wife live 
and move in the person of your daughter? In short, you 
see in me the wooer for Herr Leander, and my mission, 
indeed, concerns the honourable and virtuous maid, Miss 
Laura, lawful and only daughter of the body of Herr 
Zacharias Maria Wumshater. If he is fortunate in his 
suit, you will liave won your aise. Bixu ^ 

Wu, What? my dearest Herr Solbist, is it possible? 
Leander wishes to have my daughter, and if I give her 
to him, shall I have won my case? 

Sol. You will have won it I Don’t hesitate. 

Wu. Hesitate? 

Sol. You must be convinced that one cannot devise a 
procedure more hostile to a man than to give him a wife. 

Wu. lam convinced of that. He shall have her, yes ; 
I * will give her to him with joy. How miserable she 
shall make his life. Leander, Leander, you shall feel the 
vexation tenfold which you have caused to me. How 
delighted I shall be when I hear in a short time that my 
daughter is quarrelling daily with him ; that she won’t 
let him enjoy a morsel in peace ; that she ©von lays hands 
on him ; that she is unfaithful to him ; that she is spending 
all his fortune ; finally, that he has to give up house and 
home through her ! I think, I think, she will bring it to 
that. Yes, yes, Herr Solbist^ Leander shall have my 
daughter, he shall have her. But if I am to win the < asd 
in this way, I must have the six thousand thalers, whtch 
were deposited, paid to me. 

Sol. You can have them to-morrow. 

Wu. To-morrow? That would be excellent. I have 
just now a chance of investing them at six. per cent. 
But^I hope Leander doea not fancy that he will get 
them back in the form of a dowry ? He may just give 
up that idea. I can give him nothing with my daughter, 
nothing at all. • 

Sol. It •will not bo necessary, either; Leander is rich 
enough himself. 

Wu. If that is the case, she is his wife this very day 
if he pleases. I intended her, indeed, to go with my 6oa ; 
but insit will come to nothing now. It is better that die 
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should avenge me on a man who ha^ wronged me somnoh. 
We will go to her at once; Herr Leander may come after* 
wards himself. Come, Herr Solbist 

Sol. Pray go. I must first take off my lace frill, and 
put my kid gloves away. But don’t you tell anyone that 
1 have been match-maker. WumshAter.) It might 

not be perfectly in keeping with my ofiice, for which 
reason L.very wisely didn’t choose to come in complete 
costum*^. How easily people might have fancied that I 
wanted to get a wooer’s reward. Quick, there’s someone 
coming. 

Scene VI. — Liseite, Solbist. 

Sol, {still taking off his frill). Is it you, Lisette? Well, 
well, you may know now what I have been doing here. 

Lis. Has all gone well, Herr Solbist ? 

Sol. As if everything which I once undertake must not 
of necessity go well. If people had taken me into their 
counsels sooner, Laura might even now be the mother of 
Leander’s children, 

Lis, One would hardly think what knaveries there 
are in that little grey head ! 

Sol. Don’t make me blush. Certainly Herr Wums- 
hater would have refused Leander, if the proposal had 
been made for him in any other way. But it was not so 
very difficult to discover ^this one way, especially for a 
man of experience like me. For, in confidence, Lisette, 
(whispers) do you suppose that this is the first couple that 
1 have brought together ? 

Lis. Oh dear, no, I believe on the contrary that you 
are an adept at match-making. 

, Sol. Hush, hush! Don’t shout so! It has had to 
bring me in many a bright thaler. People are fright- 
fully mistaken if they suppose I am the author of nothing 
but quarrels. As an honourable lawyer, of course, I must 
be able to make those ; yet if that does not thrive well at 
all times, «I can also make marriages. # 

Lis. As if making marriages and making quarrels was 
not the same thing 1 And from what I have heard, you, 
part married folk again, just as easily alt you can 
bring them together. You ai*6 a sly fox. Gould you Imve 
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earned so mucli through diyoroe oases if you had not laid 
the foundation for them by your match-making ? 

Sol. The deuce! Who told you that? 1 do every- 
thing quietly and in silence, and don’t ever like speaking 
OT)enly about such matters, and yet you have heard it. 

That cannot have happened by fair means But it is 

true that it is a pleasure when I give my clients audience 
in the forenoon. Every one has recourse to me. If the 
peasant wants to bring an action against his master, he 
comes to me. If an aged little matron wishes to get a 
young healthy husband,^ she comes to me. If one scamp 
wants to bring an action for libel against another, he 
comes to me. If a young wife wants to got ’rid of her 
decrepit old husband, she comes to me. But all these 
affairs, all these, particularly those which concern marriage, 
go on in such secrecy that they must only speak of them 
to mo in my ear. And yet you know of it? Hold your 
tongue, Lisette, my dear, and don’t tell anyone else. 
Perhaps I can also do you a service. I don’t know, though, 
whether you want to bo married already. But the desire 
comes very quickly sometimes. Just let mo know when 
it does. I keep a correct list of all the marriageable 
maidens and bachelors in the town. I road it over once or 
twice every day, and see who is likely to have need of my 
help. To tell the truth, I have already marked a few young 
fellows with an asterisk, who i?^ould suit you very well. 

Lis. If they are rich, young, and handsome, you can 
be sure that they will suit mo. My future husbalxd nas 
no need of any more good qualities than these. I have 
the others. * 

Sol. I will show you my list. You can then look out 
which of those in it pleases you best. I hate described 
thein in detail according to their external and internal 
gifts, and have drawn certain tolerably good conolusioas 
the proportions of their limbs; especially of the 

I nose, hhoulders, calves More of this at another time, 

1 Lisette, mf dear, I must go and send Herr Leander here. 
Notwithstanding the lawsuit, he has always had much 
love for Miss Laura. 

^ Liar Oh, and so has she for him. Don’t * prget the list. 
Sou But be sure to keep silence ! Keep silence. 
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Lis. (alone). There is an upright lawyer for you 1 If 
only his plot is not too late. Laura has oeemed to mo 
much changed towards Leander during the last few days. 
I fear that Valer has brought his future brother-in-law 
with him at an unlucky time. 

Scene VII. — WumshAter, Lisette. 

Wu. Where is the daughter, Lisette ? 

Lis. What daughter? 

W u. The daughter. I have l 9 oked for her already all 
over the house. Where is she ? 

Lis. What daughter, I say ? 

Wu. The hussy only wants me to say “ my daughter ; ” 
because she knows how I dislike saying it. 

Lis. Oh, so it is your own daughter you are asking 
for ? Your own ? I really don’t know where she is. But 
what shall we bet that I know what you wish to announce 
to her ^ 

Wu. Periiaps she is in the garden ? 

Lis. That may bo. You have certainly acted most 
wisely, in allowing Herr Leander 

Wu. Don’t you say I have acted wisely, or I shall think 
that I have committed the greatest of follies. 

Lis. Well, then, I wall say the latter. 

Wu. Say it, then, in tl^ name of all the witches, and 
leave me in peace. 

Lis. (alone). Now, certainly, if I were ever to get such 
a fool as that for my husband, I think I should be in my 
^ old age as great a man-hater as he is a woman-hater. But, 
he it observed, not before I am old. 


ACT III. 

Scene 1.^Lisette frm, one Hde^ and Laura / rom ihe oOifir^ 
Lis. So excited, Mamselle? 

L4a Where is the worthless lawyer? The officious dd 
Itotoh^makerl What is he meddling in? Who oommis^ 
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moned him to ask me from my father as an affliction for a 
man tdth whom I should be most afflicted ? 

Lis. By whom you would be most afflicted? Do you 
noi love lender ? And have you not long since granted 
him your permission to seek your father’s consent in one 
way or another^ 

La. It is lucky for you that you say “long since.” 
For this very reason that once, long since, i loved Leander, 
and once, long since, desired to be his, people mi^ht as 
well have inquired beforehand whether I still desire it, 
and whether I still love him. Must one go to work so 
confidently, without telling me a word about it? I should 
think I am not the least important person in the matter. 

Lis. And so you really do not love Leander any 
longer ? 

La. No ; and I am ashamed of ever having loved him. 
Had it not been for your misleading me, I should never 
have honoured with my respect a man who lives in such 
open disagreement and strife with my father. 

Lis. (makes a low courtesy). You confer too much honour 
on me, in confounding me and your own heart. 

La. My heart cannot have taken much part in that 
matter. A passing fancy; that is what it was at the 
utmost. Otherwise it would doubtless have been more 
painful to me to forget him. A single trifling considera- 
tion has drawn me away froitt this unseemly love.^ 

Lis. Oh! A consideration? May not one iMov the 
nature of this consideration ? Surely not the consiSeration 
of Herr Lelio ? 

La. You are a fool. 

Lis. I expected that answer. But do you know the 
proverb about children and fools ? ** 

La. Leander is my father’s enemy. It is true bo 
has often assured me that he is not so, and that he is 
unable to perceive the neccssil^of one man hating another 
because Jtie is engaged in a Uwsuit with him ; one may 
prosecute one’s right, you know, even against er man whom 
<me esteems and loves. But I see clearly now that this is the 
speech of a cunning fellow, who desires to put himself 30 
such a position that he may not lose his case even when 
ho loses it ; a selfish man, who tries to win hack by a 
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mamage-contract what he has lost through a verdict* 
There is my consideration 1 Whether Lelio has given me 
B31 opportunity of arriving at this consideration or whether 
he has merely strengthened it does not concern you at all, 
and is solely and entirely my business. 

Lis. I have learnt by experience that whenever we 
girls defend our conduct with reasoning and by alleging 
ground for it, we are always wrong. So confess, therefore, 
to me that Lelio is the sole cause of your change of feeling. 
His society alone during the last few days has so capti- 
vated you, that you will neither read Leander’s letters, 
nor grant him a secret meeting. How willingly you used 
to do both ! 

La. I do not wish to be reminded by you of faults 
which, as I said before, I should not have committed but 
for you. I regret sufficiently that I was so weak. 

Lis. To be weaker still and to give yourself up to a 
fickle youth whom you have only known for a week, and 
whose love you infer from a few meaningless flatteries. I 
advise you to be careful, Miss. 


Scene II. — Wumshater, Lisette, Laura. 

Wu, Well? Have you scratched poor Herr Solbist’s 
eyes out? 

Lis. If he had not already gone, who knows what she 
would have done ? 

Wu. Oh I fully believe, that, like a good daughter, 
she wishes all ill-luck to the man who has set her honest 
father free from two troubles at once, from a woman and 
a lawsuit. But whether you grudge me this good for-^ 
tune or not, I don't intend to give it up. You must 
become Le^nder’s wife or cease to be my daughter. 

La. That is a hard alternative I Nevertheless 1 shall 
take the liberty of telling you that I prefer your first order, 
and will go with my brother. I cannot change my mind as 
I quickly as you change yours. Perhaps, though, some 
^as been trying to convince you that I love Leander, 

|V , Wu.^ That has not been considered at all; all the 
if you don’t love him. Woman’s loya is* in tmth^ 
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tdere folly, and, with your sex, to love only means to hate 
less. You are unable to love anyone but yourselves. 

Lis. (breaks out at him). Xo, sir, no I That is too badJ 
Your daughter, I agree, is wrong not to accept the hus- 
band you offer her, but you must not slander the whole 
sex on that account. 

Wu. Whew ! Now^ it’s time I was off. I had sooner 
^t between mill-wheels, than between two women. 
Silence, pray, silence 1 My daughter can answer well 
enough for herself. 


Scene III. — Valeu, 'WumshA.tee, Lisette, Laura. 

Va. Father, Lelib’s sister has just come. She is staying 
with a relative who lives here, and has already sent to me. 
I am expecting her every minute. I hope you are still 
willing to allow me to present her to you. 

Wu. I should like to see her once, were it only for the 
sake of the asserted resemblance. But not more than once. 
Bring her. I will tell her myself, as gently as possible* 
that she is not to count on you. 

La. What, brother? Your Hilaria is here, and you 
did not prepare me for her coming by a single word ? 

Va. You will not take it ill, sister. I did not want to 

tell you anything before it was certain You will 

have far more to wonder at Aan her mere arrivi)»l, how- 
ever; her marvellous likeness to her brother. ... * Wuat 
do I see ? Heavens I Here she is herself. 


Scene IY. — Lelio (in her true character as Hilaria), 
Valer, Wumshater, Lisette, Laura* 

Va. Oh I most lovely Hilaria, how joyful, how happy 
.^ou make me ! How am I to thank you enough for deim^ 
mg to visit a family which is already proud in anticipatioiK 
of a nearer connection with you*? 

Le. PAmit me, Valer, to leave your flattery unan 
' sweied for the present, and first of all to show my 
for one (to Wumshater) who is so kind as to allow me to 
Wve kirn as a father. 

I am plea . . • . very displea • . * • mi ialto* 
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gether displeased. Mademoiselle, to make your acquaint- 
ance ; but 1 must tell you at the very commencement, 
that you are going a little too fast. I am already called 
father by two 

Va. (to Lujo). And his only wish is to be acknow- 
ledged as such by you also 

Wu. No, my son, no. 

Va. Reading Hilaria to Laura). Permit, permit a 
sister, Hilaria, who can no longer restrain her joy to 
eifibrace you. 

Le. (erifd)racing her). I take the liberty, lovely Laura, 
to ask for your friendship ? 

La. I am ashamed of having allowed you to anticipate 
me in this request. 

Va. Well, father, are you not astounded at the likeness 
of Hilaria to her brother? 

La. Certainly, one cannot but be astounded. I cannot 
look at him enough. Where is Herr Lelio ^ Why cannot 
we have the pleasure of comparing him with this counter- 
part? 

Wu. If only Lelio were here ; if only he were here 1 I 
don’t know where your eyes can be, good people. I won’t 
go BO far as to say that you have no resemblance at all to 
your brother. Mademoiselle, but one really has to look 
closely to perceive the likeness. In the first place, Lelio 
is at least a hand-breadth taller, in spite of the high 
heels of your shoes. 

Lb. And yet we have measured ourselves togther s 
hundred times, and have not been able to discover the 
smallest difference. 

Wu. My eye does not deceive me ; I can trust it. For 
another thing, Herr Lelio is not quite so stout; he is 
slenderer and better formed, though he wears no stays. 
1 do not mean to offend you in this, Mademoiselle, but 
merely to do justice to your brother. 

La. 1 cannot agree with you, father. It is indeed 
true that one could hardly find a ^er figure in anj man 
than in Herr Lelio; but look carefully. Hilana has 
6;;cactly the same figure, only that, owing to the tightness 
of her dress, she appears rather to be dinmer than stouter. 

Wm And the face— 
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Va. Well ? The face ? 

Wu. I won’t mention it. Lelio has a fresh natural 
colour, but on your face, Mademoiselle, why, the rouge lies 
mches deep. 

Le. Though I don’t think that it is unallowable for a 
girl to rouge a little, still I have never yet thought proper 
to come to the assistance of my countenance in this way. 
1 don’t wish to say this to praibe myself ; for perhaps 
what others do from pride, I have left undone from greater 
pride. 

Wu. I understand, I understand .... The eyerf, my 
son. Have you not noticed yet that these are grey eyes, 
while Lelio’s are black? 

Va. What do you say ? These eyes grey? 

Wu. Certainly, grey eyes, and, besides, they are just 
as languid as Lelio’s are fiery. 

La. Oh, father ! 

Wu. Oh, daughter ! Hold your tongue. I know quite 
well that hawks don’t pick out hawks’ een. You, of course, 
want her one day to call your yellow eyes black. Are you 
going to make me blind? And this nose .... Lelio 
Easn^ a little stumpy, hooked nose like this. Will you 
deny that, too? 

Va. I am astonished ! 

Wu. You must be astonitehed at your own delusion. 
The mouth, too, is twice as ^ig as Lelio’s. What a 
prominent lip I What a pointed chin ! The right shpuldu 
IS a hand-breadth higher than the left ! .... In a word 
my son, the asserted resemblance was a trick to coax your 
father into giving his consent. And, in truth, it would 
have been a great point against me, if it had really been as 
^ou said. So much the better that it is not so, dnd that 
it is more probable now that in a l)ody which differs so 
greatly from that of the brother, there will also dwell a 
totally different soul. Your brotjier, Mademoiselle, is an 
intelligent young man, who knows and approves of the 
reasons whi^ make it impossible for me to assent to my 
son’s marrying. He wiU therefore quite excuse me for 
toeating you with so little ceremony. I cannot stay any 
Ifm^ now, but must give my attenti(ni to set ling matters 

toe sooner the better— with Leanderk You, Lsnrai 

TOL. n. . - II 
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jprepare yourself. I can’t let her go with you now, Y4iiler ; 
1 can win my lawsuit here by her, and that is of most 
importance. 

La. Do not allow yourself to be deluded, brother ; I 
certainly shall go with you. Tour lawsuit is lost, if you 
are to win it through me. 

Wu. Keep your contradictions for your husband. (^ExitJ) 

Scene V. — ^Lelio, Valeb, Lauba, Lisettb. 

La. We must feel ashamed, brother, that so amiable 
a guest has been so badly received by our father. You 
must be very sure of your Hilaria’s love, to have dared 
to put her patience to this painful test. 

Le. You have a very kind sister, Valer ; her politeness 
would embarrass me, did I not know iu what estimation 
my brother has the good fortune to stand with her. You 
like him, sweet Laura, and this conquest was the first 
thing which he told me of, with an air of triumph, on my 
arrival. He is indeed worthy that a girl should sigh for 
him. But, all the same, take care ; he is a little traitor, 
and doesn’t make the least scruple of being inconstant. 
If you don’t know how to keep a firm hold of him, he 
will be out of the net before you expect it. Besides, he is 
boastful, and I won’t be certain that he will not boast of 
more favours than he hao really received* . . • • I take 
my leave of you for the present. Come, Valer, 

Scene VI. — Latjba, Lisette. 

La. What is that? I think Lelio and Hilaria must be 
mad. How does he know that I love him? And, even, 
if he could be sure of it, is it not a very unworthy triol^ 
to make a confidante of such an impertinent sister? Very 
well, my young friend, it is lucky that we have not yet 
gone very far 1 But what are you standing there like that 
for, lisette ? Are you jpetiified ? Speak, do ? 

Lis. I cannot yet quite make out what I have seen and 
heard. Give me a little time to recover from my astonidi* 
ment. Who was the girl ? 

< , Hilaria; you were looking at her hard enou^ the 
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whole time Wasn’t she suflBcientljr like Iielio, that you 
should stil doubt it? 

1 js. She was only too like him ; so like, so exactly 
like, that I can’t help wondering why you yourself have 
not had a suspicion 

La. a suspicion of what? 

Lis. a suspicion which I will not be persuaded out of. 
Hilaria must be Lelio, or Lelio must be Hilaria. 

La. How do you mean ? 

Lis. You will do well to be on your guard, Miss. I 
will soon fathom this secret. But, until then, think 
of the dog with the piece of meat. You have a lover, of s 
whom you are sure : don’t turn round to the shadow of 
another. 

La. Be quiet with your childish stories. Be Lelio 
what he may, he has lost me. He shall see ; he shall see, 
that one can forget a bit of a face like his more easily than 
mother. 

Lis. Quite so. Especially when there are realities 
with the other, which certainly are wanting with him. 
For the more 1 think of it, the more probable it appears 
to me ... . Hush! Here comes the other face itself » 
Show now that a little dandy like Lelio hasn’t got much 
hold on us. 

Scene VII. — ^Wumshatee, Lbander, Laura, Lisette, 

Wu. Here, daughter, I bring you the husband tp whom^ 

I resign all my rights in you. It is Herr Leander. 

Lea. I flatter myself, Mademoiselle, that you ^11 not 
regard me as a complete stranger. 

La. I could not have believed that the few occasions 
on which we have had the opportun^ of meeting in 
public places, could have made a man of Herr Leander’s re^ 
finq^ perception so confident of success. You have applied 
^ my fatW in a matter about which you unquestionably 
ought first ip have come to an agreement with me. 

Wu. Eh? Just fancy! So he ought to haVe made 
his application to you before, ought he ? 

Lis. (cside). As if he had not done so I Very well ! 
We must dissemble a little. 

Wh. 1 think you are very impertinent, and if I did not 

V 2 
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wish to spare you in the presence of yonr bric’/ogroonij 1 
would give you a very severe reprimand. 

Lea. It is true, lovely Laura, that my love hac been mudl 
too impatient, and that you have a right to com plain of 
Wu. You surely are not going to apologize ? 

La. And the way, Herr Leander, in wliioh Solbist 
wooed for me 

Wu. There was nothing objectionable in his way. And^ 
in short, I wish you to obey me. Can 1 not demand that, 
my son ? 

Scene VIII. — Valer, Wumshater, Leander, Laura, 
Lisette. 

Va. If I have rightly guessed what you were shaking 
of, I will almost pledge myself for my sister’s obedience. 

La, You are very bold, brother. I could much sooner 
pledge myself for your disobedience ; and make a safe bet 
that you were more likely to give me a sister-in-law, than 
1 to give you a brother-in-law. 
liEA. Is it possible. Mademoiselle? 

Va. Do not be uneasy about that. 

Lea. But I hear 

Va, You hear the pruderies of a bride 

Wu. And I hear a woman’s nonsense! Hold your 
tongue, hussy ! Your brother has far too much sense to 
be still thinking of marriage. 

Va. Excuse me, father. Since I must now forego the 
’ promised help of my sister, it is so much the more neces- 
sary to abide by the determination I came to before. I cer- 
tainly hope too that you will no longer be opposed to it. 
The whole town knows you to be a just man. But what 
would people say if it came out that you had highly 
esteemed the very same qualities and perfections in one per- 
son, which in another you depreciated ? What would people 
say if they learnt that dpep-rooted rancour against a whole 
sex, by wnom you believe yourself to be injured, should 
have pr&vented you irom recognising that whidithe whole 
world recognises ? Such an obvious resemblance — — 

Wu. Hold your tongue about your chimeric^ resem* 
blance ! Or will you force me tc make you ridioukms in 
Herr Leonder’s eyes too? Indood« 1 sh^ hftTe to do it» 
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Herr Leander, yon shall he arhitratoir between ns. Gk), 
bring your Hilaria here, but bring her Inother as well. 
We will make a fair comparison. 

Vjl. I agree, father. Lisette, run quickly to Herr 
Lelio’s room. You will find them together. Bequest them 
to come here. (JE«t7 Lisette.) 

Wu. You will see, Herr Leander, that I am right. 

Lea. (whirrs to Yaler). May your trick succeed as 
well as mine has. 

Ya. (whispers to Leander). 1 hope so, my dearest friend, 
and I tnank you. 

Wu. (seeing Leander and Yaler talking together). No, 
that is not fair ; you mustn’t talk it over together before- 
hand. I hope, Herr Leander, that the first test of your 
uprightness, which I demand from you — - 

Lea. Fear nothing. I shall not depart from the truth 
if the matter should depend on my decision. But I hope 
it will not do so. 

Wu. How so? ])o you know already what our dis- 
pute is about? The sister is said to be exactly like 
the brother, and because I like the brother he requires me 
to like the sister also. 

Ya, Have I not a right to require it? 

Wu. Granted the likeness, you could require it with 
some right. But that likeness is the very point in dispute. 

Ya. We shall not dispute #bout it much longer, and I 
am convinced that you will at last have to acknowledge it. 

W u. I certainly shall not acknowledge it, Bi|| if I do, 
it will be a sure proof that I have lost sense and reasoi: , and 
that therefore you are not bound to obey me in the least. 

Ya. Mark that, Herr Leander ; that I am not bound to 
obey him in the least, in case he has to admit the likeness 
himself. « , 

Wu. Ay, mark itl . . . • Eh? What masquerading 
. is thk? 

Scene K. — Lelio or Hilaria, Lisette, WumshAter, 

\ * Yaler, Laura, Leander. 

I^E. j(aitired partly as a man, partly as a woman, the dtes$ 
arranged according to the taste of the actress). You requested, 
«il^ ;to see Lelio and Hilaria both at once. 
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Wu. Eh? My mind misgives ine^ 

Le. Here they both are. 

Wu. What? 

Lis. Yes, sir, here they both are, and you were 
caught. 

Wu. What? I caught? 

Lis. (wliispers to Laura). Wasn’t I right, Miss? You 
start? 

Wu. I caught? How am I to understand that? 

Le. You will have the goodness to understand it thus : 
that the same person cannot be a hand-breadth taller than 
she really is. 

Wu. Well? 

Le. That the very same eyes cannot be both gr^y and 
black. 

Wu. Well? 

Le. That the very same nose 

Va. In short, dearest father (throwing himself at his feet\ 
forgive my innocent trick. Lelio is Hilaria, and Hilaria 
only had the kindness to follow me hither in man’s clothes 
that she might have the opportunity of gaining the good- 
will of a man whose inexorable feeling against her sex 
she well knew. 

Wu. Get up, my son, get up, and let us have an end of 
this nonsense. 1 see clearly how it is. Your Hilaria is 
not here at all, and that^frivolous Lelio, with his girl’s 
face, has played her part. Fie, Lelio I (advancing to*- 
toards her). No, no I One doesn’t deceive me so easily. 
Take off that second dress, my good .... (is going id 
slap her on the shoulder). Heavens ! What do I see ? Alas, 
my poor eyes I what has come to them ? It is a woman 1 
It really is a woman ! And probably the most deceitfulv 
artful, and dangerous one in the whole world. . I have 
been deceived ! I have been betrayed ! My son, my son, 
how could you do this ? 

Va. Let me once mor^ ask for pardon at your feet, 

W u. What is the good of my pardon to you,®if you will 
no longer follow my advice? Of course I forgive you, 
but 

Le, I too pray most humbly for forgiveness 

Wu. Go, do ; go, do ; I forgive you too ... . since I must 
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Ya* Kot l)6cati8e you must, Dcm*t let us hear 

tfucli painful words. Forgive us because you love us. 

Wu. Well, then, yes, ^oause I love you. 

Lis. And will soon love me, as I sincerely hope. 

Wn. You hope too much. Not to hate you 'will be all 
that I can do. 1 see clearly a man must &11 in love, and 
n^ust be foolish. What can I do against fate? Be you so 
too, my son. Be foolish! Through our folly we most 
surely become wise. Go in peace ! 1 am glad at least 

that I need not bo an eye-witness of your folly. See 
only that my daughter no longer oj^posos me 

La. Do not fear, father. 1 will not cause a second 
vexation. I give Herr Leander my hand, and would have 
given it to him even if Lelio had not been Hilaria. (Zb 
Hilaria.) This is for you, for your triumphant air ^ 

Le. Are you angry with me, dearest Laura? (To Le- 
ANDER.) However did you set about it, sir, that you were 
able to move such a stony heart to love ? If you knew 
what assaults 1 made on it in my disguise, and how 
sturdily it nevertheless 

La. Stop, Hilaria, or I shall really be angry. (Zb 
Leander, who is about to answer Hilaria.) Don’t answer her, 
Leander ; I promise you that you shall never have a more 
dangerous rival than Lelio was. 

Lea. How happy am I ! 

Va. And how happy I am loo ! 

Wu. In a year or so I hope you will exclaim differently ! 

Lis. Differently certainly, especially if mor^ vuicea 
join in. (Zb the audience^ Laugh, gentlemen, pray; this 
comedy ends like a marriage-song. 
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* SOBNE I.— MlOUlSL SncH. Mabtin Erumv. 

Krumm, You stupid MicHel Stioh 1 

SncH. You stupid Martin. Krumm ! 

Kbumm. Let’s confess we have both been extremely 
fitupid. What would it have mattered, whether we had 
killed one moie, or not? 

Stick, And how could we have managed it more pru- 
dently? Were we not well disguised? Was not the 
coachman on our side? and was it our fault that chance 
played us such a trick ? Have*l not said many a hundred 
rimes, “What infernal luckl” Without luck one ^not 
even be a good pickpocket. ^ 

Krumm. Nevermind. If viewed in the right light, we 
have only escaped the gallows fur a few days longer. 

Stick. Ah, the devil take the gallows ! If all thieves 
were hung, the gallows would have to stand thipker. One 
hardly sees one in two miles, and, where there is one, it 
Stanw unoccupied. I believe the judges, for politeness* 
sake, will abolish the things altogether. And what is the 
use of theiiv, after all? None at alh except at most thati 
when one of us passes by, he shuts his eyes. * 

, Krumm. Oh, I don’t even do that. My father and 

F randfather died on the gallows ; can 1 ask a better &t6 ^ 
am not ashamed of my parents. 
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Stich. But honest people will be ashamed of you« T(>u 
have not done nearly enough yet for one to recognise theit 
genuine offspring in you. 

Krumm. Don’t fancy that our master is going to get 
off in this way. And I will surely leven^ myself, too, 
on that confounded stranger, who anatched so savoury a 
morsel from our mouths. His watch he t^hall leave me, 
as sure as ... . Ha ! see, there he’s coming. Quick, away* 
I’ll now perform my masterpiece. 

Stich. But halves, halves I 

Scene II.-— Mabtin Keumm, the Traveller. 

Krttmm (cuiide). I will play the blockhead. (Aloud) Your 
most obedient servant, sir. I am Martin Kiumin, and am 
the legally appointed bailiff of this property. 

Trav, I believe you, my friend. But have you not 
seen my servant ? 

Kromm. At your service, no. But I have had the honour 
to hear much good of your honourable peison; and I am 
thus much pleased that I have the honour to enjoy the 
honour of your acquaintance. I am told that you deli- 
vered our master from a very great danger last night. 
And as I cannot but rejoice at the good fortune of our 
master, I rejoice 

Trav. I guess your intention. You wish to thank me 
for having assisted your master. 

Krumm. Yes ; quite right ; just so. 

Trav. You are an honest man. 

Krumm. That I am. And honesty is the best policy. 

Trav. It is no small pleasure to me to have obliged so 
many honest people by so trifling an action. Their grati- 
tude is a more than sufficient reward for what I have done. 
Love of mankind obliged me to do it. It was my duty, 
and I could not but have been satisfied if it had been oon- 
sidered nothing more. You are too kind, my dear people^ 
to thank me for any service which, without, doubt, yon 
would Have i*endered as zealously to me, if I had ibund 
myself in a similar danger. Can I seive you in anything 
else, my fiiend? 

Kbumm. Oh I with serving I will not trouble you, ail* 
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(tom It} 

I baye my mAn who waits upon me, when neoBssory. But 
. , , • 1 should like to know how it hat^ned ? Where was 
it? Were there many thieves? Did they intend to mnrdenr 
onr good master, or did they only wish t(^ lake hi# money ? 
Ihe latter would have been better than the ibnuer. 

Trav, I will tell you the whole incident in a few 
^ words. It must be about an hour's walk from here, where 
the lobbers had attacked your master, in a narrow pass. 
1 was journeying along the same r^d, and his piteous 
cries foi help induced me to hasten towards the spot with 
my servant. 

Krumm. Ah, ah ! 

Trav. I found him in an open carriage— 

Krumm. Ah, ah ! 

Trav. Two fellows in disguise 

Krumm. Disguised ? Ah, ah ! 

Trav. Were already handling him roughly 

Krumm. Ah. ah I 

Trav, Whether they intended to kill him, or only to 
bind him in order to rob him the more securely, I don't 
know. 

Krumm. Ah, ah! No doubt they intended to kill him, 
the godless wretches. 

Trav, That I will not maintain, lest I might wrong 
them, 

Krumm. Yes, yes, believe «Rne. They wished to kill 

him. I know, 1 am quite certain 

Trav. But how can you know it ? But let itjbe sck 
As soon as the robbers perceived me, they quittea their 
booty, and escaped as fast as they could into the foioht 
hard by. I discharged my pistol at one of them, but as 
it was already too d^k, and he too far off, I doubt whether 
1 ^ him, '' 

Krumm. No ; you did not hit him 

T^av. Do you know that? 

Krumm. . I merely fancy so, becanse it was already darh, 
and in the dark, 1 am told, one cannot aim well,* 

Trav. 1 cannot describe to you how grateful your 
master was to me. He called me his preserver a hundr^ 
times, and obliged me to return with him to his 
9 ^ 1 sincerely wish circnmstances would permit me 
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to Tboiain longer with this amiable man ; bat as it is, I 
must prooeed on my journey this very day. And it is on 
that account that 1 am looking for my servant. 

Kbumm. Oh, do not hasten away yet. Stay a few 
moments longer. Well, what else was I going to ask? 
The robbers — ^yes, tell me, what did they look like? How 
were they dressed ^ They weie disguised ; but how ? 

1'bav. Your master maintains that they were Jews. 
Beards they had, ’tis true; but their language was the 
common dialect used among the peasantry here. If they 
were disguised, as I certainly believe, twilight rendered 
them a good service. But I don’t understand how Jews 
should TO able to make the roads unsafe, since so few of 
them are suffered to remain in this country. 

Kbumm. Yes, yes. I believe, too, they were Jews. 
You may not be well acquainted with these wicked 
people yet. All of them, without exception, are cheats, 
thieves, and robbers. That is why they are a people 
whom the Lord our God has cursed. If 1 were king, 
1 should not leave a single one of them alive. Oh, 
may the Lord guard all honest Christians against these 
people ! If the Lord our God did not hate them, why should 
twice as many Jews as Christians have perished in theacci* 
dent at Breslau, a short time ago ? Our clergyman very 
wisely reminded us of this in his last sermon. It seems 
as if they had been listening to him, and wished to be 
revenged for this very reason on our good master. Oh ! 
my dear sir, if you desire prosperity and happiness in this 
world, beware of the Jews, more than of the plague. 

Tbav. Would to God that this was only the language 
of the vulgar I ^ 

Kbumm. For example, sir. I was once at a fair • • • • yes, 
when I think of that fair, I wish I could poison the cursed 
Jews all at one stroke. In the crowd they had robbed one 
of his pocket-handkerchief, another of his snuff-box, a third 
of his watch, and I don’t know what more. They are quick, 
devilish quick, when a theft is the question ; more dex^ 
4etn«is than our schoolmaster ever is on his organ. For 
example, sir, at first they press dosely upon you, almost 

f l do now upon you 

Only with a little more politeness, my Mend* 
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Eficbdi. OB, let me just show you. Well, when 
are standing close hy yon, do yon see, like lightning 
shoots a hand to your watch-pocket. (JBs fuU his hand in im 
tcairfochet instead of the watch-pochet^ and takes a sauff^ts out 
afit*) Well, they do all that so cleverly, that one would 
swear that the hand goes this way, when in reality it goes 
that. When they are talking of the snufiF-boX| they are 
aiming at the watch ; and wien they talk of the watch, 
they have designs on the snuff-box. (^He makes straight for 
the watchj hut is caught.) 

Trav. Stop, stop, what business has your hand here ? 

Erumm. Well, yon may now perceive what a bungling 
pickpocket I should be. If a Jew had made such ,an 
attempt, it would doubtless have been aU over with the 
watch. But I see you are weary of me, and therefore I 
take the liberty to withdraw ; and on account of the great 
bencjfit you have done my highly respected master, I shall 
remain my whole life your most obedient servant, Martin 
Krumm, legally appointed bailiff of this noble domain, 

Tbav. Well, go, go. 

Kbtjmm. Bemember what I have told you of the Jews. 

. They are all wicked, thieving people. 

Scene III.— ITis Traveller, 

Trav. Perhaps this fellow, however stupid he is, or 
pretends to be, is a more wicked rascal than there ever 
was among the Jews. If a Jew cheats, at least sever^meli 
out of nine he has been driven to it by a Ghristiin. I 
doubt whether many Christians can boast of having dealt 
uprightly with a Jew, and they are surprised if ne en- 
deavours to render like for like. If good faith and honesty 
are to prevail between two different, races, both must con- 
tribute equal shares. But how if the one considers it a 
poiiit of religion and almost a meritorious work to perse* 
outt the other? ^ Yet— 

■■VA, * ' \ 

- ^ Scene IT . — The Travelies, OeBiaroFa;^ 

\ , ' 'A . 

iRftAr. WheneyefT one wants yon, one always ^ te 
letUNlit in lionr for yon. 
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Chris. You are joking, master. I cad only be in one 
place at one time, can I? Is it my fault you did 
not go to that place? Surely you’ll mid me always whence 
lam. 

Teav. Indeed ? And you are staggering too. I com- 
prehend now why you are so witty. Must you get drunk 
at this time of the morning ? 

Cheis, Drunk, indeed ? I have hardly begun drinking. 
Except a couple of bottles of good country wine, a cott^e 
of glasses of gin, and a mouthiul of bread, on the faith of 
an honest man, 1 have not taken anything at all. 1 have 
not broken my fast yet. 

Teav. Oh, that is evident enough, and 1 advise you, 
as a friend, to double your allowance. 

Chris. Excellent advice ! I shall not neglect to regard 
it, as in duty bound, as a command. I go, and you shall 
see how obedient I can be. 

Teav. Be prudent. You had better go and saddle the 
horses, and pack up our things. I wish to depart this very 


morning. 

Chris. If you advised me in joke to take a double 
breakfast, how can 1 imagine that you now speak In 
earnest? You seem to wish to make merry with me tq-^J 
day. Perhaps the young lady causes you to be so humd^ 
rouB ? Oh, she is a charming girl, only she ought to id 
a little older, a very littl^older, ought not she, mast^H 

When ladies have not attained a certain maturity 

Teav. Go and do as I ordered you. 

Cheis. You grow serious now. Nevertheless I’ll waira|n 
a third command. The point is of too much impoxt|M|g 
You might have been too hasty, and I have always 
accustomed to allow my masters time for ^^CHisidempHl 
^Consider well before you quit a place so soon again, 
we are living in clover. We arrived only yesterM@|9 
have kiJfinitely obliged our host, and yet have haxn^M 
joyed a supper and a breakfast with hiim 

Teav. Your impudence is insufferable. When 
resolves \o go into service, he ought to accustom 

be mote tractable. JHh 

Obeisl Gopd^ sir. You begin to moralize ; that 
me getting angry. Calm yourself 1 am gQing--~ 
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Teat. You must be little aooufitomed to reflect. The 
eeirioe we have rendered to our boat losee the name of a 
Imefit as soon as we seem to expect the least reward. I 
ought not even to have allowed him to bring me here with 
him. The pleasure of having assisted a stran^r without 
any ulterior design, is in itself very great And he himself 
would have wished us more blessings than the excessive 
thanks he renders us now. The man whom we put under 
the oUigation to thank us at some length and cost, renders 
us a counterHservice which is perhaps more troublesome to 
him than our good action was to us. Most men are too 
corrupt not to feel the presence of a benefactor burdensome 
to them. It seems to humble their pride. 

Chris. Your philosophy, sir, deprives you of breath. 
Well, you shall see that I am as magnanimous as you. I 
go : in a quarter of an hour you shaU be able to mount. 


Scene V . — The Traveller, the Young Lady. 

Trav. Little as I have deserved it of this fellow, he 
yet treats me but very rudely. 

Lady. Why do vou keep away from us, sir ? Why are 

i alone ? fias our society already become distaste- 
11 in the few hours you have spent here ? I should 
sorry for that. I endeavour to please everyone, 
e all others 1 should iike to please you. 

Pardon me, madam, 1 have merely been ordering 
nt to get everything ready for our depaTtu|o. 

What do you say ? For your departure ; 
rrive ^ If, otter a twelvemonth, a melancholy hour 
;e8ted such an idea to you, it might be pardoned. 
? You won’t stay a single day ; that is too bod. 
1 1 shall be angry if you think of it ag$iin. 

«You could use no threat that wouQ'afleot me 

^■£deed! Do you mean that? Would yen 
affected if I grew angry with you ? • 

Who could remain indifferent to the anger of an 
poung lady ? 

What you say fKmnds almost as if you meant 
_ at me ; but I will accept it in earnerti even 
VOL.!!. 0 
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though, I may make a mistake in doing so. Therefore, fidy 
~I am tolerably amiable, I am told — I tell you once more 
I shall be very angry, dreadfully angry, if you think again 
of your departure between now and the new year, 

Teav. The time is fixed with much consideration. In 
the midst of winter then, and the roughest weather, you 
would show me the door. 

Lapy, Indeed, who said that? I only said, you might 
then perhaps think again of your departure for decorum’s 
sake. But we shall not on that account allow you to go 
then ; we will entreat you 

Tray, Perhaps also for decorum’s sake ^ 

Lady. Ah I one would not have believed that so honest 
a face could also ridicule .... But my papa is coming. 
I must go. Don’t toll him I have been with you, please J 
He lepioachcs me often enough with being lend of gentle-* 
men’s society. 

Scene VI . — The Baron, the Traveller. 

Baron. Was not my daughter with you ’ Why does the 
wild child run off ^ 

Teav. I'o possess such an amiable and so merry a 
daughter is an inestimable fortune. She enchants one by 
her conversation, which is full of the sweetest innocenoe 
and most unaffected wit, u. 

Baron. You judge her too favourably. She has been 
little into society, and possesses but in small degree the 
art of pleasing — an art which can hardly be acquired in 
the country, yet which is often more powerful than Beauty 
herself. Untiaramelled Nature alone has been her tutor. 

Trav. And this, but seldom met with in towns, is so 
much the more fascinating. There everything is feigned, 
forced, and acquired. Indeed, we have made sucji progress 
in this direction, that to be stupid, to be uncouth, and to 
be natural, are considered as phrases of the same meaning. 

Babon<. What could be more agreeable to me than tp 
^^nd that our thoughts and opinions hamonize so well? 
Would that I had had long ago a friend like you ! 

Trav. You are unjust towards your other friends. « ^ 

! f JBabon, Towards my other friends, do you say? I 
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fifty year^ of age • « * . adquaintanoeg I haye liad« imt 
lU) Menda* And friendship never appeared tQ in so 
Harming a garb, as during the few hours in which I 
l)een endeavouring to obtain yours* How can I ?nerit it 

Tbav, My friendship is of so little importance, that 
the mere wish for it is a sufficient merit for obtaining it. 
Your request is of far more value than that which yon 
request. 

Baron. Oh, sir I the friendship of a benefactor 

Teav. Excuse me .... is no friendship. If you 
look at me in this false aspect, 1 cannot be your friend. 
Suppose, for a moment, I were your benefactor ; should X 
not have to fear that your friendship was nothing but 
gfatitude ? 

Baron. But could not the two be united ? 

Trav. Hardly. A noble mind considers gratitude its 
duty; friendship requires voluntary emotions of the spuJl 
alone. 

Baron. But how ought I . . « • Tour nice distinotiona 
confuse me entirely. 

Trav. Only esteem me no more than I deserve. At 
most 1 am a man, who has done his duty with pleasure^ 
Duty itself does not deserve gratitude. But for having 
done it with pleasure, I am sufficiently rewarded by your 
friendship. 

Babon. This magnanimity only confuses me the 
more. But I am, perhaps, too bold. I have not dared a&f 
yet to inquire your name, your rank. Perhaps % offer 
my friendship to a man who • . • « who, if he despises 
is 

Trav. Pardon me, sir. You « • » • you make . . . ; 
you think too highly of me. 

Baron (aside). Shall I ask him? He might fe^l offended 
at my curiosity. 

Trav* (aside). If he asks me, what idiall I answer him ? 

Baron (aside). If I do not ask him, he may consider H 
rudeness. ' • 

Trav. (aside). Shall I tell him the truth ? 

BARcn (aside). But I will take the safest way, FU flirsf 
make inquiries of his servant. 

Tbav, (aside). How can I get cmt of this perpbjtify? 

o 2 
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Babox. Why so thoughtful? 

Tbav". 1 was just going to put the same question to 

jrom. 

Baron. I know now and then we foiget ourselves. Ldt 
us speak of something else. Do you know that they were 
really Jews who attacked me ? Just now my bailiff told 
me, that some days ago he met three of them on the high 
road. According to his description they must have looked 
more like rogues than honest people. And why should X 
doubt it ? People so intent on gain care little whether 
they make money by fair means or foul — ^by cunning or 
force. They seem to be bom for commerce, or, to speak 
more plainly, for cheating. Politeness, liberality, enter* 
prise, discretion, are qualities that would render this people 
estimable, if they did not use them entirely to our dis- 
advantage. (He jpattsea a moment) The J ews have already 
been to me a source of no small mischief and vexation. 
When I was still in militaiy service, I was persuaded to 
sign a bill in favout of one of my acquaintances, and the 
Jew on whom it was drawn not only made me pajr the 
bill, but pay it twice. Oh ! they are the most wicked, 
the most base people ! What do you say ? You seem cast 
down. 


Tbav. What shall I say ? I must confess I have often 
heard similar complaints. 

Baron. And is it not true, their countenance has smne- 
thing that prejudices one against them ? It seems to me 
as if one could read in their eyes their maliciousness, un- 
scrupuloudness, selfishness of character, their deceit and 
perjury. But why do you turn away from me? 

Trav. I hear you are very learnt in physiognomies ; 
I am afiraid, sir, that mine 

Baron. Oh, you wrong me ! How could you entertain 
such a suspicion? Without being leamea in physio* 
jgnomies, 1 must tell you, I have never met with a more 
Srank, generous, and pleasing countenance than yours. 

^ Tbav. " To tell you the truth, I do not approve of 
generalizations concerning a whole people, xou will 
not feel offended at my liberty. I should think am«mg all 
hutions good and wicked are to be found. And among 
toe , 
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Sossm YII.— Toukg Ladt, ihe TftAmLiaii 
the Baroit, 

IjADy* Oh, papa ! 

B ABON. Well, wild puss ? Why did you run away from 
me ^ What was that for ? 

Lady. I did not run away from you, papa ; but from 
your scoldings. 

Baron. The difference is very subtle. But what was it 
that deserved a scolding'-* 

Lady. Oh ! you know. You saw it, I was with the 
gentleman 

Baron. Well? And 

Lady. And the gentleman is a man; and with men, 
you have told me, I must not have too much to do. 

Baron. You ought to have seen that this gentleman is 
an exception. 1 could wish that he liked you. It will 
always give me pleasure to see you in his society. 

Lady. Oh, it will have been the first and the last time, 
I suppose. His servant is packing up. And that is what 
I came to tell you. 

Baron. What! Who? His servant? 

Trav. Yes, sir ; I ordered him to do so. My business, 
and the fear of causing you any trouble 

Baron. What in the worl^ shall I think of this ? Shall 
I not have the happiness of proving to you that in me you 
have obliged a grateful heart ? Oh I I entreat you to add 
to your l^nefit another, which will be not less esj^nble 
than the preservation of my life — remain with me a little 
time ; for a few days, at any rate. I would never forgive 
myself, if I allowed a man like you to leave me unknown, 
unhonoured, unrewarded, when it lay in my power to act 
otherwise. I have invit^ some of my relations to spend 
the day with us, to share my joy with them, and to giYe 
them Ihe good fortune of becoming acquainted with my 
guardian*angel. ^ 

Trav. Sir, I am forced 

Lady. To stay, sir ! To stay ! I will run to teH your 
servant to unpack again • • • • But Ihere he is* 
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SOESTE Vni. — C hbistoph (hooted and sparred^ with twa 

porfmanteaux under his arrn), the YouNa Ladt, 

Traveller, the Baron^ 

Chris. Well, sir, ever3’tliing is ready. Make lioste; 
sliorten your farewell ceremonies a little. Of what tise is 
so much talking, if we cannot stay ? 

Baron. What prevents you, then, from staying? 

Chris. Certain considerations, my Lord Baron, founded 
on the obstinacy of my master, but for which his mag- 
nanimity is the pretext. 

'I'rav. My servant is sometimes rather silly ; pardon 
him. But I see that your entreaties are indeed more than 
mere compliments. I submit, lest, from fear of being rude, 
I should commit a rudeness. 

Baron, Oh, how grateful I am to you ! 

Trav. You may go and unsaddle; well not depart until 
to-morrow. 

Lady. Well, don’t you hear? Why are you standing 
there? You are to go and unsaddle. 

Chris. By rights I ought to be angry; and I feel 
almost as if my wrath would break out. Yet since nothing 
worse follows than to remain here to eat and drink and 
be well treated, well let it pass. Otherwise, I am not at 
all fond of being troubled unnecessarily ; you know that. 

Trav. Silence ! you are too insolent. 

Chris. Because I tell the truth. 

Lady. Oh, how charming, that you will stay with us ! 
Now I like you twice as well. Come, I will show you 
our garden j you will like it. 

Trav. If it will please you, it will certainly please me. 

Lady. Come, then, until dinner is ready. Papa, you 
permit us, don’t > ou ? 

Baron. I will even accompany you. 

Lady. No, no ! we will not trouble you to do that ; you 
have plenty to do. 

Baron. I have now no more important busmess than 
p |b please my guest. 

Lady. He will not be oifended — Would you, sir^ 
(Whispering.) Say no, do.» jL sliould like to go alone 
with you. 
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Teav. I Bhonld repent of having given my eonsent to 
stay so easily, if I should occasion you the least trouble. 
I therefore beg 

Baron. Oh ! why do you take any notice of the child’s 
Words? 

Lady. Child 1 Papa I Don’t make me blush. The 
gentleman will imagine me ever so young. Don’t mind 
him ; I am old enough to go for a walk with you. 
Como. But just look, your servant is still standing there 
with the portmanteaux under his arm. 

Chris. 1 should think that only oonoemed him who had 
to carry them. 

Trav. Hold your tongue I People show you too much 
consideration. 

Scene IX, — Lisette, Christoph, the Youno Lady, the 
Traveller, the Baron. 

Baron {perceiving Lisefte coming^ Sir, I shall follow 
you immediately, if you will be pleased to conduct my 
daughter to the garden. 

Lady. Oh, stay as long as you please. We shall amuse 
ourselves. Come. {Exeunt the Young Lady and the 
Traveller.) 

Baron. Lisette, I have something to say to you. 

Lis. Well? 

Baron {whispering), I don’t know yet who our guest is. 
For certain reasons I don’t like to ask him. Could not 
you learn from his servant? 

Lis. Oh ! I know what you want. My own cu^os fy 
has already urged me to do that, and I have come lu re 
for that very reason. 

Baron. Well, try your best and let me know. You 
will earn my thanks. 

Lis. All right ; go now. 

’ Cnar. You will not be offended then, sir, that we are 
pleased to stay. But don’t inconvenience yourself at all on 
my account, I beg. 1 am contented with everything. 

Baron. Lisette, I leave him under your care.* Let him 
Want for nothing. {Exit,) 

Chris. I recommend myself then to your care, ^ma« 
4emoisolle, you who are to let me want fo^ nothing. (1$ 
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Scene X. — ^Lisette, CeBnsnoES. 

Lis. (stopping him). No, sir, I cannot allow yon to bo 
so impolite. Am I not woman enough to be worthy of 
little conversation ? 

Chris. The deuce, mistress, you take things too 
literally. Whether you are woman enough, or perlhaps 
too much, I cannot say. But judging from your loquacity 
I should almost affirm the latter. But be that as it may, 
I hope you will dismiss me now ; you see my hands and 
arms are full. As soon as I am hungry or thirsty Til 
come to you. 

Lis. Our watchman does the same. 

Chris. The deuce I He must be a clever fellow, if he 
does as I do. 

Lis. If you would like to make his acquaintance, he is 
chained up in the back-yard. 

Chris. The devil I I verily believe you mean the dog. 
I see, you thought I meant bodily hunger and thirst ; but 
that was not what I meant. I spoke of the hunger and 
thirst of love. That, mistress, that. Are you satisfied 
with my explanation ? 

Lis. Better than with what it explains. 

Chris. Now, in confidence ; do you mean to imply by 
that, that a declaration of love from me would not be dis- 
agreeable to 3’ou ? 

Lis. Perhaps, Will you make me one ? Seriously ? 

Chris. Perhaps. 

Lis. Ugh I What an answer ! “ Perhaps I” 

CHRia And yet there was not a hair's-breadth dif- 
ference betw6e:ij^our8 and mine. 

Lia But my mouth it means something quite 
different. A woman’s greatest pledge is “ perhaps.” For 
however bad our cards may be, we must never allow 
anyone to see them. 

Chris. Well, if that’s the case! But let’s come to- 
Jbusmeas.* {He throms He iagoo portmanteaux on the ground.) 

^ "I don’t know why I troubled myself so long. There they 
lie » ♦ . . I love you, mistress. 

I Lis. I call that saving much in a few words. Well 
dissect it 
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Cinas. No, weTl ratker leave irfiole. But, tkat wo 
may acquaint eack otker with our tkoughts at leisure, be 
good enough to take a seat« Standing ^tigues me. Make 
no ceremony. (Ifoifcs^ her dt upon the poirimanteau.) 1 love 
you, mistreBs, * 

Lis. But .... my seat is desperately hard. I believe 
there ar/books in it. 

Chkis. Yes ; full of wit and tenderness, and nevertheless 

K consider it a hard seat. That is my master’s tra\ elling 
ary. It consists of comedies moving to tears, and 
tragedies moving to laughter ; of tender epics, and philo- 
sophic drinking songs, and I don’t know what more 
novelties. But we’ll change. Take my seat; make no 
ceremony ; mine is the softest. 

Lis. Barden me, I will not be so rude. 

Chris. Make no ceremony, no compliments. Well, if 
you won’t go, I shall carry you. 

Lis. Well, if you order it. {Is going to change her sent) 
Chris. Order ! Good gracious, no I Order means a 
great deal. If you mean to take it so, you had better 
keep your seat. (Se sits down again.) * 

Lis. (aside). Tne uncivil brute I But no matter. 

Chris. Well, where did we stop? Yes I I have it ; we 
stopped at love. I love you, then, mistress. Je vous aime^ 
I should say if you were a French marquise. 

Lis. The deuce ! Are you^a Frenchman, then? 

Chris. No, I must confess, to my own disgrace, T am 
only a German. But I had the good luck to be al^ to 
associate with some French gentlemen, from whom llha e 
learned how an honest fellow ought to behave. I think, 
too, that one can see it in me at a glance. 

Lis. You have come then fix>m France, with your master ? 
Chris. Oh, no! 

LiSy Where from, then ? Perhaps 

Chris. It is some miles further wan France, where we 
come from. 

Lis. Not from Italy? , 

Chris. Not very far from there. 

Lis. From England, then? 

Chuis. Almost. England is a province of the country. 
CNiir home is more than two hundr^ miles horn here. But 
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by JoVe I my horses ; iJie Jkkmt beasts are still in their 
harness. Pardon me, mistress, Quiekl get np! (Jle 
takes the portmanteaux under his arm.) In spite of my 
fervent love I must go, and first attend to what is neces- 
sary. We have yet the whole day before ns, and, what’s 
better still, the whole night. 1 see we . shall get on 
together. I shall know where to find you again. 


Scene XT. — ^Martin Krtjmm, Lisetfe. 

Lis. I shall not get much information from him. He 
is either too stupid, or too cunning ; and neither quality 
is easy to fathom. 

Kritmm. Ah, Miss Lisette ! So that is the fellow who 
is to out me out. 

Lis. There was no need for him to do that. 

KiiUMM. No need ? And I was fancying how firmly I 
was rooted in your heart. 

Lis. Of course, Herr Bailiff, you were fancying. People 
like yourself* have the right to fancy absurdities. So 
I am not at all angry that you thought so, but that 
you have told me of it. I should like to know what you 
have to do with my heart? With what kindness, with 
what presents have you acquired a right to it ? We don’t 
give away our hearts so recklessly in these days. And do 
you think I am in distress about mine ? I do not doubt I 
shall find an honest man for it, before I cast it to the 
swine. 

Kuumm. The devil I that is a tweak for my nose. I 
must take a pinch of snuff ; perhaps it will go off again 
with the sneezing. (He pulls the stolen snuff-hox out of his 
pocket, plays a little with it, and at last takes a pinch in a 
grandiose fashion.) 

Lis. (giving a sidelong glance at him). Confound it ! 
Where has the fellow got that snuff-box ? , 

Krumm. Will you take a pinch ? 

^ Lis. Oh I your most obedient servant, Herr B^iliff. 
(She takes a pinch.) 

t . Krumm. What power a silver snuff-box has! Could 
w earwig bo more pliant? 
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Is it a silvei' snuff-box 7 

EauMM. Were it not a silver one, Martin Krumm would 
not have it. ^ 

IjXS. May I look at it? 

Krumh. Yes ; but only in my hands. 

Lis. The shape is excellent. 

Krumm* Yes ; it weighs full five ounces. 

Lis. If it was only for the shape, I should like to have 
such a box. 

Krumm. When I have it melted, the shape will be at 
your service. 

Lis. You are much too kind, sir. Without doubt it is 
a present? 

Krumm. Yes, it did not cost me a farthing. 

Lis. Indeed, such a present might easily dazzle a 
woman. You can make your fortune with it, Herr Bailiffs 
I at-least should defend myself very badly if I were 
attacked with silver boxes. With such a box a sweetheart 
might easily win his game. 

Krumm. I understand. I understand. 

Lis. As it costs you nothing, I sliouldr advise yout 
Herr Bailiff, to make a good friend by it. 

Krumm. I see. I see. 

Lis. (insimahngly). Would not you give it to me? 

Krumm. Oh, I beg your pardon. One does not give 
away silver snuff-boxes so reck^^essly in these days. And 
do you think, Miss Lisette, that I am in distress about 
mine ^ I do not doubt I shall meet with an honest man for 
it, before I cast it to the swine. ^ 

Lis. lias anyone ever heard such stupid impertinence? 
To compare a heart with a snuff- box ! 

Krumm. Yes, a stony heart with a silver snuff-box. 

Lis. It might perhaps cease to be stony if . . . But 
all my talking is in vain. You are not woithy of my 
love. What a kind-hearted fool I am ^ (Begins to try.) I 
had almost believed the bailiff was one of those honest 
people who mean what they say. 

Krumm. And what a kind-hearted fool I am to believe 
that a woman means what she says ! There, Lizzy, 
don’t cry. (Gves her the sniiff-hox,) But now [ hope I am 
wertliy of your love. To begin with, I ask nothing but a 
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kiss on yonr beautiful hand, (fle MmM 'her hand.') Al^ I 
how sweet t 

T- 

Scene XII. — The Yoirvo Lapy, Lisbtte, Martin Krcmm* 

Lady {softly approaching pushes down his head on to Li-» 
SErrE’s hand). Indeed, Herr Bailiff t Come, kiss my hand 
also. 

Lis. Botheration ! 

Krumm. With aU my heart, madam. (Is going to hiss 
her hand,) 

Lady {gives him a box on his ear). You stupid cloYm, 
don’t you understand a joke ? 

Krumm. The devil ! ’Tis a queer way of joking. 

Lis. (laughing). Ha ! ha ! ha ! Oh, how I pity you, my 
dear bailiSi Ha 1 ha I ha ! 

Krcm m. What, you are laughing, too, are you ! Is that 
my reward ? Very well, very well. (Exit.) 

Lis. Ha! ha! hat 

Scene XIII. — ^Lisette, the Young Lady. 

Lady. I never would have believed it, Lisette, if I had 
not seen it myself. You allow yourself to be kissed — 
and by the bailiff 

liis. I don’t know what right you have to spy on me ? 
I thought you had gone for a walk with the stranger in 
the garden. 

Lady. Yes ; and I should be with him still, if my 
papa had not joined us; and then I could not speak a 
single reasonable word with him. My papa is mui^h too 
serious. 

Lis. What do you call a reasonable word ? And what 
oan you have to tell him. that your pwa must not hear? 

Lady. A thousand things. But I shall be angry if 
you ask any more questions. Let it suffice ; I like the 
strange gentleman. I'hat I may be permitted to confess, 

^ Z Suppose. 

Lis. You would quarrel dreadfully with your papa, 
1 suppose, if he were to choose su(ffi a husband for 
you some day ? But, joking aside, who knows what be 
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intends to do? Wbat a pity yon ai^ not a few yean 
iddert Tldnge might soon be settled thm. 

Laot. Oh, if my age is the only obetade, papa can 
make me a few years older, and I certainly shall not 
contradict him. 

I/is, ^"o ; I know of a better way. Ill give you a few 
oi^ my years, and that will 8er\ e us l^th. 1 bhall no longer 
be too old, nor you too young. 

Lady. That is true ; that will do. 

Lis. See! the stranger’s servant is coming here. I 
must speak to him. It is all for your good. Will you 
leave me alone with him ? Go now. " ^ 

Lady. Yes ; but don’t forget about the years. Do you 
hear, Lisette? 

Scene XIV. — ^Lisette, Christoph. 

Lia. You must be either hungry or thirsty, sir, that 
you come again already ? Eh ? 

Chris. Yes, indeed. But mind how I have explained 
hunger and thirst. To tell you the truth, my dear young 
woman, as soon as I dismounted yesterday, I cast my eye 
on you. But thinking to remain here only a few hours, 

I thought it would not be worth while to make your 
quaintance. Whai; could we have done in so short a time ? 
We should have had to begin# our novel at the wrong 
end. And it is not safe to pull the oat out of the stove by 
the tail. ^ 

Lis. True enough ; but now we can proceed more gto- 
cording to rule. You can make a propoe^ ; I can reply to 
it. I can rai^e scruples ; you can overcome them. We may 
deliberate at each step, and need not sell one another a 
pig in a poke. If you had made me your offer yef^rday 
at <mce, 1 must oonfess,, I should have acoep^ it. But 
only fancy how much 1 should have staked, if I had had 
no time to inquire about yoisr rank, fortune^ oountry# 
employments, and such like. « 

Chkis. The deuce I But would that have been neeea* 
sary ? Such a fuss ! You could not make much more, ii 
you were going to be married. ^ 

^ Lm if it had beenam^ ]xianiage,it wwUbe 
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ridiottlouB to be bo oonscientioTis on my part. " But a lov^ 
affair is quite another thing. The least trifle is jot the 
greatest importance. And therefore don’t fancy that you 
will obtain the least favour from me, if you do not satisfy 
my curiosity in every respect. 

Chris. Well; and how far does it go? 

Lifi. Since a servant is best judged by his master, before 

anything else I wish to know 

Chris, Who my master is^ Ha! ha! that’s good. 
You ask me a question which I should like to ask you, 
if I thought you knew more about it than I did. 

Lis. And do you really think to get off with this miser- 
able subterfuge ? In short, I must know who your master 
is, or there’s an end to our friendship. 

Chkis. I have not known my master longer than four 
weeks. So long it is, since I entered his service at Ham- 
burg. I have come with him from that place, but have 
iwver taken the trouble to inquire for his rank or name. 
But so much is quite certain ; he must be rich, for he has 
not let either himself or me want for anything on our 
journey* And why should I care about anything else ? 

Lis. What can 1 hope from your love, if you won’t even 
trust such a trifle to my discretion ? 1 should never treat 
you in such a way. For example, you see this handsome 

silver snuff-box 

Chris. Eeally ! Well^ 

Lis. You only need to beg me, and I’ll tell you from 
whom I have got it. 

Chhis. Oh, that is not of much consequence to me. I’d 
rather know who is to get it from you. 

Lis. I have not exactly settled that point yet. But if 
you don’t get it, it will be no one’s fault but your own. 
I certainly should not leave your openness unrewarded* 
Chris. Or rather my loc^uacity. But as I am an honest 
fellow, if I am silent now, it is from necessity, for, indeed, 
1 don’t know what I can tell you. Confeund it ! How 
willingjiy I would pour ^»ut my secrets if I only had any I 
4 Lis. Good-bye 1 rii not assail your virtue any longer. 
But I wish it may help you soon to a silver snuff-box and 
a Bweetheart,a8it has now deprived you of them, (is going,) 
Chios. come ; patience! (Aside,) I see 1 must 
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tell a for I really cannot let sudi a present 68cape« 
Beddes, ivhat harm can it do ? 

Lis, Well, will yon explain yourself more frankly? 
Bnt I see, , You do not like it, . No, no, I don*t want to 
know anything 

Chris. Yes, yes ; you shall know everything f (Aside,) 
What would I not give to bo able to tell lies. (Aloud?) Well, 
listen, then ! My master .... is a nobleman. He comes 
— we come together — from Holland. He was obliged, on 
account of some vexations — a trifle— a murder — to run 
for it. t 

Lis. What ! on account of a murder ? 

Chkis, Yes. But it was an honourable murder — ^was 
obliged to escape in consequence of a duel — and just now 
he is flying 

Lis. And you, my friend ? 

Chris. I am also flying. The dead one — I mean to 
say, the friends of the dead one — are prosecuting ns, and 
on account of this prosecution « . • • But the rest you can 
easily guess .... What the deuce can one do ? Consider 
for yourself : a saucy young monkey — called us names I 
My master knocked him down. How could it be others 
wise? If anyone calls me names, I do the same, or—* 
I give him a good box on the ear. An honest fellow 
must not put up with such things. 

Lis. Bravo! I like people of that sort; for I am a 
little hasty myself. But see, there’s your master coming. 
Would anyone believe, from his countenance, that he was 
so fierce and cruel ? ^ 

Chris. Come, come ; let us get out of his way. He 
might perhaps see that I have betrayed him. 

Lis. Just as you please. 

Chris. But the silver snuff-box ^ 

Lis.^ Come on, (Aside.) 1 must first see whal I shall 
get from my master for the secret I have discovered ; if 
that is worth something, he may have the box, 

S<XNE XV . — The Tbavbllxb. 

Tbat. I miss mj box. It is a trifle^ yet the loep of it 
tnmld grieve me. Conld ihe bailiff, perhaps .... Bntnor 
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1 hare loat'it ; 1 may have pulled it out of my pocket ^ 
unavrareB* We ought not to injure anyone even by 
picion. Nevertbeless — ^he prea^ close up to me— he 

snatched at my watch • . • . i caught him at it ... » Hij^t 
he not have snatched at the box without my havu^ 
caught him ? 


Scene XYI. — artin Ebdum, ihe Traveller. 

Erumm (perceiving the stranger^ is about to retire), 
Holloa 1 

Trav. Well, well, my friend, approach. (Aside.) He 
Is as shy as if he knew my thoughts! Well? come 
nearer ! 

Erumm (defiantly). I have no time. 1 know well you 
wish to chat with me. 1 have more important business to 
attend to. I don’t wish to hear your heroic deeds for the 
tenth time. Belate them to somebody else, who has not 
heard them yet. 

Trav. What do I hear! Just now the bailiff was 
simple and polite, now he is insolent and rude. Which is 
youi true mask’ 

Erumm. Ah! who the deuce taught you to call my 
face a mask? I don’t want to quarrel with you . . . . 
otherwise (Is going away.) 

Tray. (cmds). His insolent behaviour increases my 
suspicion. (Aloud.) No, no, wait a moment. 1 have 
something important to ask you. 

Erumm. And I shall have nothing to reply, however 
important it may be. Therefore, spare yourself the trouble 
of asking. 

Trav. Til venture it. But I should be very sorry if I 
did him a wrong. My friend, have you not seen my 
BnufiMx)X? I miss it 

Erumm. What a question 1 Js it my fault that some 
one has stolen it ? What do you take me for^the receiver 
or the tinef ? 

"'^’’rav. Who spoke of theft ? Tou are betraying your- 
self. 

^rumm. 1 betray myself? Then you tbdnk 1 have 
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^ it ? But do you know, edr, what it is to aocttae an 
honest fellow of such things ? Do you know that? 

Trav. Why shout so loud? I have not yet a(j- 
cased you of anything. You are your own aoousor. 
Besides, 1 don’t know whether I should be greatly in the 
wrong. Who was it whom I caught snatching at my 
watch? 

Krumm. Oh ! you are a man who can’t understand h 
joke. Listen. (Aside.) Suppose he has seen it in 
Lisette’s possession ? But the girl has surely not been so 
foolish as to boast of it. 

Trav. Oh, I understand your way of joking so well, 
that I almost believe you would like to joke with my box 
also. But if one carries a joke too far, it at last becomes 
earnest. I should be sorry for your reputation. Suppose 
1 was convinced you had had no evil intentions, would 
other people too 

Krumm. Oh ! other people .... other people would 
have long ago been weary of being charged with things 
of this sort. But if you think I have got it, search me, 
examine me. 

Trav. That is not my business. Besides, one does not 
carry everything in one’s pocket. 

Krumm. Very well; but that you may see I am an 
honest fellow, I’ll turn out my pockets myself. Look ! 
(Aside.) The devil must hav^ a hand in the game if 
it should tumble out. 

Trav. Oh, don’t trouble yourself, 

Krumm. No, no ! you shall see, you shall see, ( He tumspne 
of his pockets inside out.) Is there a box there ? Crumbs 
of bread are in it ; that precious food, (fle turns out another.) 
There is nothing here either. But stop, a bit of a calendar ; 
I keep it on account of the verses written above themonths. 
They i^e very amusing. Well, to proceed. Attend now. 
ni turn oat the third. (In twming it out., two large beards 
fall out.) The devil! what is that? (ffe stoops hastily 
io pick ihem up^ but the traveller is quicker ^ and snatshes one 
of them.) 

Trav. What is the meaning of these things ? 

Krumm (aside). Cursed fate! 1 thought I had put 
&Bm away long ago. 

TOL. lU 
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Teav. Why, this is a beard. {EepuU ii to loofaco.) 
Do I look like a Jew now? 

Krumm. Give it back to me. Give it back. Who 
knows what yon may be fancying ? I sometimes frighten 
my little boy with it. That is what it is for. 

Trav. You will be kind enough to leave it me. 1 will 
also frighten some one with it. 

Krumm. Don’t let us quarrel ; I must have it back. 
(Tries to snatch it from his hand.) 

Trav. Go, or 

Krumm (aside). The devil ! 'Tis time now to look out 
where the carpenter has left a hole. (Aloud.) All right, sir, 
all right. 1 see you came here to bring me ill-luck. But 
may all the devils take me if I am not an honest man ! I 
should like to see the man who can say anything bad of 
me ! Bear that in mind. Whatever may come of it, I 
<*an swear I have not used that beard for any evil purpose I 
(Exit.) 

Sc'NE XVII. — The Traveller, 

Trav. This man himself raises suspicions in me which 
are very prejudicial to himself. Might he not be one of the 
disguised robbers ? But 1 will follow out my supposition 
cautiously. 

Scene XVIIL — The Baron, the Traveller. 

• 

Trav. Would you not think I had been fighting 
yesterday with the Jewish robbers and 1 had tom out one 
of their beards ^ (He shows him the heard.) 

Baron. What do you mean, sir? — But why did you 
leave me so hastily ? 

Trav. Pardon my want of politeness. I intended to 
be with you again immediately. I only went to look for 
my snuff-box, which I must have lost somewhere here. 

Baron. I am really sorry for that. Should you, after 
all, have suffered a loss in my house 

Trav. The loss would not be so very great. But pray 
just look at this curious beard. 

" * Baron. You showed it to me before. Why? 

Trav. I will explain myself more intelligibly. I 
believe • . . . But no, I will keep my supposition to mysd£ 
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^ Baron, Tour BUpposition ? Explain yourself 1 

"rRAV. No, I have been too hasty, I might be mis- 
iaken, 

Baron, You make me uneasy, 

^ Trav, What do you think of your bailiff? 

Baron. No, no, we won’t turn the conversation, I con- 
jure you, by the benefit you have rendered me, to explain 
to me what you think, what you suppose, and in what 
you might be mistaken ? 

Trav, A reply to my question alone can induce me to 
acquaint you with the whole matter. 

Baron. What do I think of my bailiff? Well, I consider 
him a thoroughly honest and upright man. 

Trav. Then forgot that I had anything to tell you. 

Baron. A beard — suppositions — the bailiff .... How 
shall I connect these things ? Are my entreaties of no 
avail? You might be mistaken. Suppose you are mis- 
taken, what risk do you run with a friend ? 

Trav, You press mo too hard. I tell you then, that 
your bailiff incautiously dropped this beard ; that he had 
another, which he hastily put bock again in his pocket ; 
that his language betrays a man who thinks that people 
believe as much evil of him as he is capable of doing ; 
that I also have caught him in an attempt not very con- 
scientious, or at least not very prudent. 

Baron. It seems as if my eyes were suddenly opened 
I am afraid you will not be mistaken. And you hesitated 
to inform mo of it? I shall go at once, and try all Intans 
in my power to discover the truth. Am I to h4rb >ur 
murderers in my own house? 

Trav. But do not be angry with me, if you should 
happily find my supposition to be false. You forced it 
from me, otherwise I should have kept it secret, 

Baron. True or false, I shall always be grateful to you, 

Scene XIX. — The Traveller. Afterwards Christoph. 

• 

Trav, I hope he will not proceed too hastily with him ; 
for however well-founded the suspicion is, the man 
may nevertheless be innocent. I am very uneasy ..... 
Indeed, it is no trifle to cause a master to suspect hi/i 

p 2 
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servants. Even if he finds them to he innocent, yet he 
loses his confidence in them for ever. Certainly, when I 
consider the matter mol's folly, I feel I ought to have hem 
silent. And when they hear that 1 have ascribed my loss 
to him, will they not conclude that selfishness and revenge 
are the causes of my suspicion ? I would willingly give 
a good deal to postpone the investigation. 

Chris, {approaches laughing)^ Ha I ha I ha I Do you 
know, sir, who you are? 

Trav. Do you know that you are a fool? What do 
you want ? 

Chris. Well, if you don’t know it, I will tell you. You 
are a nobleman ; you come from Holland, where }’0U got 
into a scrape and fought a duel ; you were so fortunate as to 
kill a young monkey of a fellow ; the friends of the dead 
man have pursued you hotly ; you have taken to flight ; 
I have the Honour of accompanying you on your flight. 

Trav. Are you dreaming, or are you mad ? 

Chris. Neither the one nor the other; since for a 
madman my discourse would be too reasonable, and for a 
dreamer too mad. 

Trav. Who has imposed upon you with such non- 
sense ? 

Chris. Oh, you may rest assured that no one imposes 
upon me. But don’t you think it is cleverly invented 
in the short time they left me for lying? I’m sure I 
could not have hit upon anything better. So now at 
least you are secured against further curiosity. 

Trav. But what am 1 to make of all this ? 

Chris. No more than you please I Leave the remainder 
to me. Just listen how it happened. I was asked for 
your name, rank, fatherland, occupations ; 1 did not let 
them ask twice. I told all I knew ; that is, that I kneiy 
nothing at all. You can easily understand that this news 
was hardly sufiScient, and that they had little cause to be 
contented with it. So they pressed me, but in vain ; I 
kept silent, because I had nothing to keep silent about. 
But at last the offer of a ]^sent induced me to tell more 
,than I knew ; that is, I told a lie. 

Trav* You scoundrel I I see '#hat excellent hands I 
am ixu 
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Ghbis* What I I hope I have not aooidentally lied the 
truth ? 

Trav. You impudent liar I you have placed me in an 
embarrasBment out of which 

Cheos. Out of which you can extricate yourself as soon 
as you like to make further use of the nice epithet yon 
just now were pleased to bestow on me. 

Trav. But I shall then be obliged to disclose myself? 

Chris. So much the better ; then I too shall leam who 
you are. But judge for yourself whether, with a good 
conscience, I could have been conscioiitious in regard to 
this lie ? (He puUe out the anuff^x.) Look at this box 1 
Could 1 have earned it more easily ? 

Tuav. Let me look at it. (He takes it into his hand,) 
What do I see? 

Chris. Ha ! ha I ha ! I thought you would be aston- 
ished. Why, I am sure, if you could earn such a box, 
you would not mind telling a lie or two yourself, 

Trav. So you have robbed me of it? 

Chris. How? What? 

Trav. Your faithlessness vexes me less than the over- 
hasty suspicion which I have cast upon an honest man on 
account of this box. And you can still be so insanely 
impudent as to want to peisuade me that it was a present, 
obtained, however, hardly less disgracefully. Oo I And 
never come into my presence again. 

Chris. Are you dreaming, or are .... But out of 
respect for you I will not say it. Surely envy ear not 
have led you to such extravagances? Do you mean to 
say this box is yours, and I have robbed you of it, salra 
eeniaf If it were so, I should be a stupid devil to boast 
of it in your very presence. Well, there is Lisette coming. 
Quick, come here 1 Help me to bring my master back to 
1^ senses. 


Scene XX. — ^Lisettk, the Traveller, Christoph. 

Lis. Oh, sir, what troubles you are making among us ( 
What harm has our bailiff done to you? Vou have made 
tmr master furious with him. They are talking of beardsi 
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and snuff-boxes, and l^obberies ; the bailiff is crying and 
swearing that he is innocent, and that you say what is not 
tru6» Our master is not to be softened ; and, indeed, he 
has now sent for the magistrate and the police to put the 
bailiff in irons. What is the meaning of it all ? 

Ghris. Oh, all that is nothing at all ! Only listen, listen 
what ho intends to do with me. 

Trav. Yes, indeed, my dear Lisette. I have been too" 
hasty. The bailiff is innocent. It is my wicked servant 
alone who has brought me into this trouble. It is he 
who has stolen my box, on account of which I suspected 
the bailiff, and the beard may certainly have been for the 
children, as he said. I will go and give him satisfaction ; 
I will confess my mistake. 1 will do whatever he may 
request. 

Chris. No, no, stop ; you must first give me satisfaction. • 
In the devil’s name, Ijisetto, why don’t you speak ? Tell 
him how it is. I wish that you and your box were both 
at the dickens I Am I to be called a thief for it ? Did 
you not give it to me ? 

Lis. Yes, indeed, and I don’t want it back again. 

Trav. What ? It is true, then ? But the box is mine. 

Lis. Yours ? I did not know that. 

Trav. And you found it ? And my negligence is to 
blame for all this disturbance. {To Chris ioph.) I have 
wronged you also; — pardon me! I am ashamed of my 
hastiness. 

Lis. (aside). The deuce ! Now I begin to see. I don’t 
think he has been over-hasty, either. 

Trav. Come, we will 

Scene XXI. — The Baron, the Traveller, Lisette, 
Christoph. 

Baron (in a great hurry). Lisette, restore the box to the 
gentleman immediately I All is discovered ; he has con- 
fessed all And you were not ashamed to accept presents 
from such a rascal ? — Well, where is the box? 

^ Trav. Then it is true, after all ? 

’ Lis. The gentleman got it back a long time ago. 1 
thought I might take presents at the hands of those fron^ 
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whom yxm acoeptod seryioes. I knew aa little of him as 
you. 

Gbris. And so my present has gone to the deuce again. 
Inghtly come, lightly go. 

Haron. But how can I show my gratitude to you, my 
dearest friend ? You have saved me a second time from 
an equally great danger. I owe my life to you. Without 
you 1 should never have discovered this misfortune that 
threatened me. My agent, whom I considered tho most 
honest man on my whole property, was the bailiffs accom- 
plice. How then could 1 ever have imagined it ? Had 
you departed to-day 

Trav. True enough .... then tho assistance which 
I thought to have rendered you yesterday would have 
been very incomplete. I therefore consider myself happy 
that Heaven has chosen me to make this unlooked-for 
discovery. I now rejoice as much as I feared before that 
I might be mistaken. 

Baron. I admire your philanthropy as much as your 
magnanimity. Oh may that be true which Lisotto has 
told me ! 


ScENK XXII . — The Young Lady, the Baron, the Traveller, 
Lisetfe, Christoph. 

Lis. And why should it not be true ? 

Baron. Come, my daughter, come. Unite your entreaties 
with mine : request my preserver to ac cept your hand, atul 
with your hand my fortune. What more costly gift c^ui * 
my gratitude present him with, than > ou, wlirmi I love as 
much as him Do not wonder that I can make you such 
an offer 1 Your servant has diaclo'.ed to us who 3 ''ou aro. 
Grant me the inestimable plea^^uro of showing iny grati- 
tude. Mv fortune is equal to my rank, and this is equal to 
yours. Here yon are safe from your enemies, and come 
among friends who will adore you. — But you seem de- 
pressed. How anl I to interpret this ? 

Lai)T. Can you be distressed on my account ? 1 assure 
you I shall obev my papa with pleasure. 

Tkav. Your magnanimity a^toni^hes me. From the 
greatness of the reward which you offer me, 1 now per^ 
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oeiv^ how small was my deed. But what shall I reply to 
you ? My servant has told an untruth, and I 

Bahon. Would to Heaven you were not what he says 1 
Would to Heaven your rank were lower than mine I Then 
the value of my requital would be increased a little, and 
you would, perhaps, feel less inclined to refuse my en- 
treaty. 

Thav. (aside). Why do I not disclose myself? (Aloud.) 
Sir, your nobility of mind touches my soul. Ascribe it 
to fate and not to me, that your offer is in vain. 1 
am 

Barox. Perhaps married already ? 

Tuav. No. 

Barox. Well ’ What then ? 

Tbav. I am a Jew. 

Barox. a Jew ? Cruel fate ! 

Chris. A Jew ? 

Lis. A Jew? 

Lady. Oh ' what does that matter^ 

Lis. Hubh, Miss, hush 1 I will tell you afterwards 
what it matters. 

Baron. And so there arc cases where Heaven itself 
prevents our beiii^ grateful. 

Trav. Your wish to be so renders it superfluous. 

Baron. I will at least do all that fate permits me to do. 
Accept my whole fortune. ^ 1 would rather be poor and 
gi’atoful than rich and thankless. 

Trav. This offer, too, 1 must decline, for the God of 
my fathers has given me more than I want. For requital 
I ask but one thing, that you will henceforth judge of my 
nation in a kinder and less sweeping way. I did not 
conceal my race from you because I am ashamed of my 
religion. No I But I saw that you felt friendship for 
me, and enmity against my nation. And the friendship 
of a man, whoever he may be, has always been esteemed 
by me. 

Baro«\. I am ashamed of my conduct. 

Chris. I am only just coming to mvself again, after 
^my surprise. What, you are a Jew, and have been bold 
' enbngh to take an honest Christian into your service ? 
You ought to have served iue. That woidd have been 
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right, according to the Bible. By my faith ! You have 
insulted all Christendom in my ^rson. Now I know the 
reason why the gentleman would eat no pork during our 
jouiney, and did a hundied other follies. Don’t fancy I 
shall go with you any further. I shall bring an action 
against you, too. 

Trav. I cannot expect of you that you should think 
more kindly than other Christian people. I will not re^ 
mind you from what miserable circumstances 1 took you 
at Hamburg : nor will 1 force you to remain any longer 
with me. But as I am pretty well satisfied with your 
services, and have just now suspected you unjustly, you 
may keep the object that caused my suspicion as a recom- 
pense. (He gives him the lox.) Your wages you shall also 
have, and now you may go wherever you please. 

Chris. Deuce take it! thei-e are Jews too, I suppose, 
who are no Jews. You are a good fellow. Done 1 1 stay 
with you. A Christian would have given me a kick in 
the ribs, and not a smitbbox. 

Baron. 1 am charmed with all I have seen of you. Come, 
let us take steps to have the guilty ones put in safe 
cuotody. Oh, how estimable would the Jews be, were 
they all like } ou ! 

Trav. And how amiable the Christians, if they all 
possessed your qualities ! 

(Exeunt the Baron, the Youno Lady, and the TitAVhUiER.) 
Scene XXIII. 

* 

Lisette, Christoph. 

Lis. And so, my friend, you told me a He. 

Chris. Yes; and for two reasons. Firstly, because 
I did not know the truth ; and secondly, becausfe one can-» 
not tell many truths for a box which one is obliged to give^ 
back again. 

Lis. And perhaps, if one only knew it, you are a Jew 
yourself, too, however you mav disguise it. • 

Chris. You are too inquisitive for a young lady. Come 
along with me. 

(Exeunt am-fw-um.) 




THE FREETHINKEB. 

(A COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS.) 
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DEAMATIS PERSONiEl 


Adrast, the Freethinker. 
Theophan, a yomg Clergyman. 
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Araspb, cousin of Theophan. 
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Henriettk, j 

Frau Fhilane, hiother of Lisidor. 
Lisette, maidservant. 


The scene is at Lisidor’s house. 



THE FEEETHINKER. 


ACT L 

Scene I. — Adrast, Theophan. 

Thkoph. Will you be offended, Adrast, if at last I find 
fault with the haugh^ reserve which you still continue to 
show towards me? We have already been many months 
in the same house, awaiting the same good fortune. Two 
amiable sisters are about to make us happy. Consider 
then, Adrast, can there exist a greater inducement for us 
to love one another and to form such a friendship as there 
should be between brothers? How often have I not 
maintained 

Adr. Just as often have yon perceived that I do not 
wish to enter into such a friendship. Friendship, indeed ^ 
Friendship between us I Do you know, I would ask, wial 
friendship is ? ’ 

Theoph. Do I know ? 

Adr. a question always surprises, when it is put 
unexpectedly. Granted that you do know — but my 
way of thinking and your own, I suppose, ybu also 
know? 

Theoph. I understand you ; so we are to be enemies, 
I suppose ? 

Adr. You seem to have understood me nicely I Enemies I 
Is there no medium, then? Must one always either love 
or hate ? We will remain indifferent to each other ; and 
I know that is what you in reality wish youisell Itesm, 
firankness at least frolm me. 
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Thkoph. That I am ready to do. But will you teach 
me this virtue in all its purity? 

Ade. Ask yourself, in the first place, if in all its purity 
it would be agreeable to you ? 

Theoph. Certainly. And to prove to you that your 
future scholar has some capacity for it, will you let me 
make the trial? 

Adr. Most willingly. 

Theoph. Take care that my attempt does not prove a 
masterpiece. Hear, then, Adrast .... But permit me to 
begin by a little flattery of myself. Hitherto I have always 
set some value on my friendship ; I have been cautious, I 
have been sparing of it. You are the first person to whom 
I have offered it ; and you are the only one upon whom I 
shall urge it. In vain does your look of contempt toll me 
that I shall not succeed. Yes, I shall succeed. Your own 
heart is my surety ; your own heart, Adrast, which is in- 
finitely better than your judgment, perhaps wishes it to 
be, enamoured, as it is, of cer&in high-sounding opinions. 

Adr. I detest flattery, Theophan ; and especially that 
flattery which is paid to my heart at the expense of my 
understanding. I really do not know what weaknesses (for 
weaknesses they must be) can have made you so well 
satisfied with my heart : but this I know, that I will not 
rest till I have utterly expelled them by the help of my 
understanding. « 

Theoph. ^arcely have I begun the proof of my sin- 
cerity, when your sensibility takes fire. I shall not get far, 

Adr. As far as you please. Proceed, I pray. 

Theoph. Indeed ! Your heart, then, is as good as can 
be found. It is too good to be subservient to your under- 
standing, which some new and extraordinary doctrines have 
blinded, wjtiich an appearance of solidity has hurried on 
to palpable errors, and which, from an eager desire to be 
conspicuous, is forcibly making of you that which only 
enemies of virtue and unprincipled men should be. Call 
such what you will — freethinkers, sceptics, deists ; or, if 
you would misapply honourable appellations, call them 
"philosophers — monsters fibey are, and a disgrace to 
humanity. And you, Adrast, whom nature intended to 
|)e an ornament of our race, who have but to follow your 
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natural feelings to become so ; you, 'with such a ground- 
work of all that is noble and great, } on wilfulh' belie 
your character. You deliberately throw yourself down 
from your exalted position, to gain a reputation amongst 
the canaille of minds, than which I would rather choose a 
world-wide ignominy. 

Adr. You forget yourself, Theophan; and if I do not 
interrupt you, you will eventually begin to imagine ithat 
you are in that place from which your fraternity are 
allowed to babble by the hour undisturbed. 

Thloph. No, Adrast, you are interrupting no iiupor- 
tunate preacher ; think but a little, you interrupt only a 
friend — contrary to your wish, I so call m} self— who was 
to give you a specimen of his frankness. 

Adr. And who has given me a specimen of his flattery ; 
— but of a concealed flattery, a flattery which assumes a 
certain asperity in order the less to appear like flattery. 
You will at last make me despise you also. If you knew 
what frankness was, you would have told me openly what 
in your heart you think of me. Your lips would not have 
attributed good qualities to me which your inward con- 
viction does not acknowledge. You would have directly 
reproached me with being an impious profligate, who seeks 
to withdraw himself from religion only that he may in- 
dulge his inclinations in greater security. To express 
oneself more forcibly, you would have called me a brand 
of hell ! an incarnate fiend I * You would have spared no 
curse ; in short, you would have conducted yourself ms a 
clergyman must, against a despiser of his superstition, 
and consequently of his reputation. 

Theoph. 1 am astounded. What conceptions I 
Adr. Conceptions which I have selected from a 
thousand examples. But we are going too far. si know 
what I know, and have long learnt to distinguish tiie 
mask from the fac^. Carnivals show us that the more 
beautiful the former is, the more hideous is the latter* 

Theoph. You mean thereby to say 

Adr. I mean to say nothing thereby, except that I 
have not as yet sufficient reason to limit on your account 
the general pinion which I hold of the members of your 
profession, i have sought in vain for exceptimm too long 
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to expect to find the first in you, I should have to haTe 
known you longer, and have seen you under various cir- 
cumstances, before 

Thfoph. Before you would do my face the justice of 
not taking it for a mask. Very well! But how can 
you arrive at that sooner, than by allowing me a more 
intimate acquaintance with you? Make me }our friend ; 
put me to the proof. 

Apr. Gently ! The proof would come too late, if I had 
already made you my friend. In my opinion, the proof 
should come first. 

Theoph. There are different degrees of friendship, 
Adrast, and 1 do not yet ask for the cloBest. 

Adr. Of the most distant even you are not capable. 

Theoph. Incapable? Where is the impossibility ? 

Adr. You know, Theophan, a book, I suppose, which 
is said to be the book of all books, which is said to con- 
tain all our duties, and which is said to give us the surest 
prescriptions for all virtues, but which at the same time 
makes no mention of friendship ? Do you know the book, 
leay? 

Theoph. I see your drift, Adrast. From what igno- 
ramus have you borrowed that poor objection ? 

Adr. Whether I have borrowed it, or discovered it my- 
self, is much the samo. It must be a small mind which 
is ashamed of borrowing truths. 

Theoph, Truths, indeed f Are the rest of your truths 
of equal value ? Can you listen to me for one moment ? 

Adr. More preaching? 

Theoph. Do not you forCe me to it ? Or do you wish 
that I shall leave your shallow scoffs unanswered, so that 
it may appear as if one was unable to answer them ? 

Adr. And what can you answer, then ? 

Theoph* This : tell me, is love included in friendship, 
or friendship in love? Doubtless the latter. He, there- 
fore, who h^ enjoined love in its very widest compass, 
has he i^ot enjoined friendship also ? I should think so ; 
^and so little is it the truth that our Lawriver has not 
considered friendship worthy of his command, but on the 
^contrary his injunction extends to friendship for the whole 
^Wdrld. 
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Adh. Ton oharge him with absurdities. Friendship 
for the whole world ! What is that ? My friend must 
not be the friend of the whole world. 

Theoph. Kothing, then, in your opinion, is friendship, 
I suppose, but that accordance of dispositionB, that innate 
harmony of minds, that secret drawing together, that in- 
visible chain which unites two souls of similar opinions 
and tastes. 

Adk. Yes, that alone I call friendship. 

Theoph. That alone ^ Then you contradict yourself. 

Adr. Oh, how you people find contradictions every- 
where, except just where they really are ! 

Theoph. Just consider ; if this certainly not arbitrary 
agreement of minds, this innate accordance with one 
single other being alone constitutes true friendship, how 
can you require that it should be the object of a law ? 
Where it exists it need not be enjoined ; and where it 
does not exist it would be enjoined in vain. And how 
can you lay to the charge of our Teacher, that he has 
passed over friendship in this sense? He has enjoined a 
more exalted friendship, which can dispense with that^ 
blind inclination, which even the unreasoning animals are 
not without, a friendship communicated agreeably to laws 
of acknowledged perfection, a friendship which is not 
governed by, but which governs, nature itself. 

Adr. Oh, what talk ! . 

Theoph. This I must tell you, Adrast, though you 
might know it as well as 1 do, and also ought to knoi|ir 
What would you yourself think of me, if I did not*^ en- 
deavour by every means to avert the suspicion that 
religion could make me despise friendship, the religion 
which you would be only t^ ready to find some sound 
reason for despising*'^ Do not look at me so cokltemptu- 
onsly^ do not turn from me so insultingly. 

Ajdr. (mide). Wretched parson f 

Theoph. I see you require time to suppress the first 
feeling of ill-will which the refutation of a ihlrourite 
opinion naturally creates. I will leave }ou. I have just 
heard too that one of my relations had arrived. I will 
go and meet him, and riiall have the honour of introducing 
him to yom 

VOL* VL a 
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Scene II. — Adbast. 

Adr. Wotdd that I need never see him again I Is 
there one of yon hlack-coated gentry who is not a hypo- 
crite? I have to thank the clergy for my misfortunes. 
They have oppressed me and persecuted me; however 
nearly we may have been allied by blood. I will hate you, 
Theophan, and all your order. Am I here also to become 
relat^ to the priesthood ? This sneaking fellow, this dull 
renouncer of his understanding, to become my brother-in- 
law ! And my brother-in-law through Juliane ! — through 
JulianOl What cruel destiny pursues me everywhere? 
An old friend of my deceased father offers me the hand of 
one of his daughters. I hasten to him, but arrive too 
late ; and I find her, who at first sight took captive my 
whole heart, and with whom alone I could live happily, 
already promised I Ah, Juliane ! You were not destined 
for me! You whom I love! And am I to content 
myself with a sister whom I do not love? 


Scene III. — ^Li8nx)R, Aprast. 

Lis. That is it ! Alone again, Adrast ? Tell me, pray, 
must philosophers creep thus into corners? I would 
rather not be one — and, if JL heard correctly, you were 
actually talking to yourself. ^ 'VN ell, well, perhaps so ; you 
whimsical fellows certainly could not talk with anybody 
cleverer than yourselves. But still such as we are no 
fools either, I will join in, bo the subject what it may. 

Apr. I beg your pardon 

Lis. How pardon ? Why, you have not done anything 
to hurt me yet. I like to see people merry ; and as sure 
as I am an honest man, the idea of having for my son-in- 
law the merry scapegrace, as they used to call you 
formerly at home, gave me true pleasure. Certainly since 
that tin^e you are grown-up ; you have travelled ; seen 
^distant countries and peoples. But that you would 
return such an altered gentleman was what I never 
Would have dreamt. You argue now about what is, and 
^ whet is not; about what might be» and if it might be wb^ 
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then it might not he ; about neoeBsity, partial necessity, and 
Complete necessity ; about necessary necessity, and neoes* 
sity which is not necessary ; about at — at — what do you 
caU those little things that fly about in the rays of the 
sun ? — about at— at — What are they, Adrast ? 

Adr. Atoms I suppose you mean. 

Lis. Yes, yes, atoms, atoms. So called because one 
gets at ’em by the thousand when one draws a breath. 

Adr. Ha ! ha I ha ! 

Lis. You laugh, Adrast I Yes, my young friend, you 
must not imagine ^at I understand nothing at all about 
the matter. 1 have heard you and Theophan quarrelling 
often enough over it. I retain the pith of it. While you are 
knocking your heads together, I am fishing in the dark. 
Many a crumb falls which neither of you know how to 
use , and those are for me. You must not be envious of 
me for this, for I take from you both impartially. 1 take 
one idea from you, my good Adrast, and one from Theophan, 
and then fiom them all I afterwards make a complete 

Adr. Which must be something monstrous. 

Lis. Why so ? 

Adr. Because you mingle day and night if you unite 
my ideas with those of Theophan. 

Lis. Very well! And an agreeable twilight springs 
therefrom. Besides, it is not at all true that you differ 
so much from each other. Fancies ! fancies ! On the con* 
trary, how often have I not considered you both the 
right at the same moment’ Indeed, I am thoro|tgL1y 
convinced that all honourable people believe alike. 

Adr. Should do so, should do so, that is true. 

Lis. There, see now I what difference is there in that ? 
Believe, or should believe ; it comes to the same thing. 
Who can measure every word with compassesV And I 
wager a trifle, when you are once brothers-in-law, no egg 
wiU be more like another 

Adr. Than 1 to Theophan, and he to me ? 

Lis. Certainly : you do not yet know what it is to be 
relations. For relationship’s sake, one will yield an inch, 
and the other will yield an inch ; one inch and one inch, 
that makes two inches ; two inches make • • • # well, I’ll 
be hanged if you are that distance apart. And then 

* q 2 
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nothing in the world, I think, could give me bo much 
pleasure as the thought, that my daughters suit each of 
you so exactly. Juliane was bom for a derg^an’s wife ; 
and as for Heuriette, there is not to be found in the whole 
land, Adrast, a girl that would suit you better. Pretty, 
lively, but firm in character ; she sings, dances, and plays ; 
in short, she is a daughter after my own heart. Julime, 
on the other hand, is pious simplicity itself. 

Adr, Juliane? Do not say that. Her perfections, 
perhaps, strike the eye less. Her beauty does not dazzle ; 
but it touches the heart. One is willingly led captive by 
her silent charms, and submits deliberately to her yoke, 
which others must throw on one in a fit of gay thought- 
lessness. She speaks little ; but then there is sense in 
each word she utters. 

Lis. And Henriette ? 

Adr. Henriette can certainly express herself wittily 
and with freedom. But could not Juliane do the same, 
if only she wished, and if she did not prefer truth and 
feeling to that ostentatious parade ? All virtues seem to 
have united in her soul 

Lis. And Henriette ? 

Adr. Far be it from me to deny to Henriette the pos- 
aessiou of any virtue. But there is a certain manner 
which would hardly allow one to attribute them to her 
if one had not better grounds for doing so. Juliane’s 
flodate sweetness, her natural modesty, her quiet joyous- 
ness, her 

Lis. And Henriette’s 

Adr. Henriette’s pleasant freedom, her becoming con- 
fidence, her gay transport, contrast admirably with the 
solid qualities of her sister. But by the comparison Julia 
gains 

Lis. And Etonriette ? 


Adr. Loses nothing by it. Only that Juliaine—- 
Lis. Ho ! hoi Herr Adrast, 1 trust you aie not suffer- 
ing £rom*an attack of that folly which makes people con- 
tfider nothing good or charming but what they cannot 
possess. Who the deuce has been bribing you to pmse 
^iane? 

Aob. Think nothing unpleasant. 1 only Hadied to 
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fihaw that love for my Henriette does not make me hlind 
to tiie superior oharms of her sister. 

Lis. Well, well, if that is so, let it pass. She is cer- 
tainly a good child also, is Juliane. She is her gxand- 
mother’s darling. And the good old lady has said a 
hundred times that the pleasure she takes in her little 
Julie keeps her alive. 

Adb. Ah I 

Lis. Why, how yon sigh! What troubles you now? 
Nonsense ! A young man in robust health, just about to 
marry, and sigh? Spare your sighing till you have got 
your wife. 

Scene IY. — Johaitn, Adrast, Lisidor. 

JoH. Hist ! hist I 

Lis. Well ? well ? 

JoH. Hist! hist! 

Adr. What is the matter ? 

JoH. Hist! hist! 

Lis. Hist! hist! Johann! Cannot the blockhead come 
nearer? 

JoH. Hist ! Herr Adrast I a word in your ear. 

Adb. Come here, then ! 

JoH. In your ear, Herr Adrast. 

Lis. {going near him). Well, what do you want ? 

Job. (passing over to the other side). Hist! Herr 
Adrast, only one word, quife privately 1 

Adr. Come here, then, and speak. 

Lis. Speak ! speak ! What can concern the son-in-law, 
that the father-in-law ought not to hear ? 

Job. Herr Adrast— him aside by the sleeve.) 

Lis. You rascal, will you send me forcibly from the 
spot. Speak, do ! I am going. 

Jon. Oh ! you are really im polite. Only jiist be kind 
enough k) walk into the comer for one minute, and yon 
can remain in the room. 

Adr. Stay, I beg. 

Lis. Well I if you wish— (approacWii^ them). 

Adr. Now speak ; what do you want ? 

Job. {seeing Lisidor near him). Nothing. 

Adr. Nothing ? 
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JoH, Nothing whatever, 

Lis. That word in private ; have yon already forgotten 
it again ? 

Job. Dickens! are you here? I thought you were 
safe in the comer, there. 

Lis. Pool 1 the comer has come nearer. 

Job, In that it has done very wrong. 

Adr. Detain me no longer, but speak. 

JoH. Herr Lisidor, my master is getting angry ? 

Adr. I have no secrets for him ; speak I 

JoH. Then I have no secrets for you, either. 

Lis. Scoundrel I — so I must let you have your way. I 
am going into my study, Adrast, if you wish to come — ■■ 

Adr. I shall follow you directly. 

Scene V. — Johann, Adrast. 

JoH. Has he gone ? 

Adr. Well, what have you to say to^ me? I wager it 
is some trifle, and the old man will imagine it is a matter 
of life and death. 

JoH. A trifle ? In one word, Herr Adrast, we are lost : 
and you could wish me to say it in the presence of 
Lisidor ? 

Adk, Lost ! How so ? Explain yourself. 

JOH. What is there to explain ? In a word, we are lost. 
But certainly I should never liave imagined that you had 
so little pmdQnoe that you even wished to let your future 
father-in-law hear 

Adr. Lot me hear it, at any rate. 

JoH. Truly, he might have lost the desire of ever be- 
coming your father. A nice trick I 

Adr. Come ! what is the trick then ? How long will 
you continue to torture me ? 

J^OH. A cursed trick. Yes, yes! if the servant was 
not oftei^ more cautious than the master, pretty things 
might oosae to pass. 

Adr. Worthless scamp— 

^JoH. Oh! oh! are these my thanks ? If I had but said 
it when the old gentleman was present. We should have 
seen, we should have seen— 
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Adb. May the devil 

JoH. Ilal ha! Don’t mention him* Yon talk of the 
devil, but I know there ia none. I must have learnt little 
from yott if 1 oonldn’t do that (snapping hta fingers) at all 
the inhabitants of hell ! 

Adr. I believe yon are playing the Freethinker. It is 
enough to disgubt an honourable man with it when he sees 
how every low follow tries to assume the character. But 
I forbid you to say another word to me of this secret. I 
know it is nothing. 

JoH, What, not tell you ^ Let you run on to your own 
destruction ^ We will see about that. 

Adr. Get out of my sight I 

Jon. Patience! patience! You remember, I suppose, 
pretty well how you left your affairs at home ? 

Adr. I do not want to hear anything. 

JoH. Well, 1 am not telling you anything yet. Still 
you surely remember the bills you gave Ilerr Araspe, 
twelve months ago ? 

Adr. Silence! I do not want to hear anything about 
them. 

tIoH. Without doubt, because you wish to forget them ? 
If they only got paid by that means 1 But are 3 ou aware 
that they have been dishonoured ’ 

Adr. I am aware that it is no business of yours. 

Joir. I can brook that al^. You think, perhaps, “ out 
of sight out of mind and that Flerr Araspe has no need 
to be in a hurr 3 % But what would you think if HEer ’ 
Araspe « 

Adr. Well, what’ 

JoH. Was this moment seen getting off the coach. 

Adr. What do you say ’ I am astonished, 

JoH. So was I, when 1 saw him. 

Adu. You have seen Araspe’ Araspe here’ 

JoH. ' Sir, I have taught myself to recognise youf 
creditors and my own at the first glance. Yes, 1 smell 
them when they are still a hundred paces off • 

Adr. (after thinUng). I am lost ! 

JoH* That is just vrhat 1 said at first. 

Adr. W^hat is to be done? 

JoH. The best thing will be, to pack up and be off 
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Adh* That is impossible. 

JoH. Then make up your mind to pay. 

Ann. I cannot do that ; the sum is too large. 

Joii. Ah ! that is what 1 said again. You are thinlE» 
ing? 

Adr. Still, who knows if he is come hither expreed^ 
on my account. He may hare other business. 

JoH. Still, he will settle your business at the same time. 
We shall be talked about at any rate. 

Adr. You are right. I could go mad when I think of 
all the freaks which an unjust fate unceasingly plays me. 
Yet against what do 1 rail Against a deaf chance, 
against a blind fate, which, without design and without 
purpose, crverwhelms us ! Ah I worthless life I 

JoH. Oh I you need not abuse life; to wish to qttarrel 
with it for such a trifle would be clever indeed. 

Adr. Well, advise me then if you look upon it as such 
a trifle. 

Joii. Does no plan really occur to you’ I shall soon 
cease to consider you that great genius for which I have 
always taken you. Run you won’t , pay you can’t . what 
then remains ' 

Adr. To allow myself to be sued. 

Job. Nonsense. What I should first think of, even if 
I could pay 

Adr. What is that, then 2 

JoH. Swear the bills are not of your drawing. 

Adr. (with bitter contempt ). Scoundrel ! 

JoH. How *' What am I? Such fraternal advice— ~ 

Adr, Yes, truly. Fraternal advice, which you should 
only give to your own brethren, to scamps like yourself. 

JOH. Is this Adrast^ 1 never heard you turn an oath 
into ridicule, I suppose’ 

Adr. An oath, as an oath, but not as a mere assevera* 
tion of one’s word. To a man of honour his word must 
ever be sacred, even though there be neither heaven nor 
hell. To me^ to have denied my signature, would be an 
^ eternal shame ; and I could never write my name again 
without feeling contempt for myself. 

JoH. Superstition on superstition ! You have driven it 
out at one door, and you let it m again at the other. 
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Adil SUenoel I don’t care 
)^ratmg. I will js^ to Araspe. 


to hear your tireoome 
1 will remonstrate with 


mm I I will tell him of my marriage ; and I will promise 
^him interest on interest. 1 suppose I bhall still find him 
where the coach stops. ^ 

^ JoH. Perhaps .... There he goes, a soft-hearted boaster. 
His words are big enough ; but when it comes to prove 
by actions, what he believes, then the old woman tr mbles. 
Happy the man who can live up to his convictions He 
does get something from them. I should like to be in his 
place. However, I must just see what he is after. 


ACT II. 

Scene I.— Jutxane, Henribttb, Lisetts. 

Lis. First of all, my dear young ladies, before T smooth 
your little difference, let us settle to which of you I belong 
to-day. Y 00 know your authority over me is to be by 
turns. For since it is said to be impossible to serve two 
masters, therefore your estimable papa — make me a cour- 
tesy for that, young ladies — ^yuur estimable papa, I say, 
has considerately wished to* spare me the poksibility of 
doing what is impossible. He has made each of you 
niy commandress-in-ehief on alternate day s ; so that on 
Monday 1 am to be the modest maid of the gentle Juliant, 
and on Tuesday the sprightly Henriette’s unruly Lisette. 
But now, since the strange gentlemen have been in the 
house 

Hen. Our admirers you mean— ,, 

Lis.^ Yes, yes; your admirers now, soon to be your 
tuling^lords. Since, I say, these gentlemen have been in 
the house, everything is at sixes and sevens ; I am tossed 
from one to the other of you ; and, alas ! our ckarming 
regularity lies together with your work-boxes, which you 
have not'looked at from the same day, under the dressing- 
table. Out with it again. I must know whereabouts 1 
ijf X am to pmnounoe an impartial judgment. 
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Hen. We will Boon settle that. Yon rememher, don*t 

i ou, the last saint’s-day when my sister dragged yon with 
er to afternoon service, much as yon wonld have liked to 
drive ont with me to the farm. Y on were very strict thexii 
Juliane I 

JuL. Well, at all events, 1 did not cause a worthy 
person to take an idle journey. 

Hen. Lisette 

Lis. Hush, Miss ! No tales ont of school, or 

Hen. Don't threaten, girl I You know I have a good 
conscience. 

Lis. And so have I. But don’t let ns chatter so rnnch* 
Well, I remember the saint’s-day. It was the last orderly 
day ; for on that very evening Theophan arrived. 

Hen. ITierefore, with my sister’s permission, yon are 
mine to-day. 

JuL. Without doubt. 

Lis. Huzza 1 Missy. So to-day I am yours. Huzza! 
J DL. Is that your watch-word under her flag ? 

Lis. Without more ado then, tell me your difference. 
.... In the meantime I will put on the face of a 
judge. 

J UL. Difference ? a weighty difference ? You are both 
joking. I won’t hear anything more of it. 

Hen. Oh, oh ! You will not acknowledge an umpire ? 
A clear proof that you are».in the wrong. Now listen, 
Lisette I we have been quarrelling about our admirers. 
I will still call them so, whatever the finish of it 
be. 

Lis. As I thought. About what else could two sisters 
quarrel ? It is certainly vexatious to hear one’s future 
lord disparaged. 

Hen. Stuff! You are quite on the wrong tack. 
Neither has disparaged the admirer of the other ; but 
our (quarrel arose because one extolled the admirer of the 
other too much. 

Lis. wA new kind of quarrel, truly, a new kind. 

Hen. Can you deny it, •Juliane ? 

^ t JcL. Oh, spare me more of this ! 

Hen. Hope for no mercy unless you retract. Say 
Lisette, have you ever compared our young lovers? What 
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do yon think ! Juliane cri^ down her poor Theophan as 
if he was a young monster. 

JuL. Unkind sister I When did I do that ? Must yon 
draw such conclusions from a casual remark, which yon 
ought not even to have mentioned. 

Hen. I see, one must make you angry before you will 
speak out. You call it a casual remark, do you ? Why 
did you contend for its reasonableness then ? 

JuL. What foolish expressions you use I Did you not 
begin the whole business yourself I thought I should 

? lease you, if I said that your Adrast had the finest figure 
had ever seen. You ought to have thanked me for my 
opinion, and not have contradicted it. 

Hen. See how strange you are 1 What else was my 
contradiction, but thanks ? For how could 1 express my 
thanks more emphatically, than by applying the unde- 
served praise to your Theophan. 

Lis. She is right, 

JuL, No, she IS not. For that very thing vexed me. 
Should she treat me in such a childish manner? Did 


not 1 feel like a little girl at play, who had said to her, 
“Tour doll is the prettiest;” and to whom she there- 
fore answered, to prevent crying, “No, yours is the 
prettiest.” 

Lis. Now she is right. 

Hen. Oh I go along I You %re a fine judge. Have you 
forgotten already that you belong to me to-day ? 

Lis. So much the more strict shall 1 be towards you 
for fear of being partial. 

JuL. Believe me only that I know how to value other 
qualities in a man than his figure. And it is enough, 
mat 1 find these superior qualities in Theophan. His 
mind 

Hen. lliat is not the question at all. At presi^nt we 
are coneemed with the i^ore, and Theophan's is finer« 
say what )0U will. Adrast is taller: well; he has a 
neater foot, 1 do not deny it. But when we come io the 
fisboe 

JuL. I did not deal with the subject so in detail. 

Hen, That is just your fault. What pride, what con- 
tempt for everyb^y else shows itself in each feature of 
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Adrast’fi ootmtoiance. You will call it noble ; bnt icm 
that make it beautiful? It ia in yain that his featurea 
are so regular ; his cAprice, his love of scoffing has added 
eertain lines to them, which make him truly ugly in my 
63 * 66 . But 1 will smooth them out for him as soon as the 
honeymoon is over ! Your Theophan, on the contrary, has 
the most amiable countenance in the world. A sweetoess 
reigns in it which never belies itself. 

JuL. You need not tell me what I have remarked just 
as well as yourself. But still this very sweetness is not 
so much the natural property of his face, as the result of 
his inward peace of mind. The beauty of the mind adds 
charms even to an ill-favoured body ; just as the deformity 
of it creates a something even in the most perfect face 
and beautiful figure, which causes an inexplicable disgust. 
If Adrast was the same pious man that Theophan is, if his 
soul was enlightened by the same heavenly rays of truth, 
which he forcibly strives to misunderstand, he who is now 
scarcely a man among men would then be an angel among 
men. Do not be angry, Henriette, that I speak so slight- 
ingly of him. If he falls into good hands he may still 
become all that which he now is not, because he has 
never endeavoured to be so. His conceptions of honour 
and natural justice are admirable. 

Hen. {mockmgly). Oh, you cry him down much too 
seriously. But may not 1 pow say that you treat me like 
the child at play ? I am not anxious for you to make me 
satisfied with him. He ia as he is, and good enough 
for me. You spoke of good hands into which he must 
fall, if anything is to be made of him. Since, how- 
ever, he has fallen into mine, 1 suppose he will not alter 
much. To accommodate myself to him will be my only 
artifice to make our life supportable. His discontented 
looks, however, must be laid aside; and! shall propose to 
him the countenance of your Theophan as a pattern. 

JuL. Theophan and his amiable looks again already, 
liis.. Histl Miss— 
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SoENS II. — ^Theofhak, Julians, HicKNimiB, Liskttig. 

Hen. {9]pringing forward to meet Thsophan). Come 
Theophau, pray come. Can you believe that I have bad 
to take your part against my sister? Admire my disin- 
terestedness. I prai^ you up to the skies, although I know 
that you are not to be my husband, but are destined for 
my sister, who does not know your value. Imagine! 
She mUn tains that your figure is not to be compared 
with Adrast’s. I don’t know how she can say such a 
thing. Of course 1 look at Adrast with the eyes of a lover, 
that is, I fancy him ten times handsomer than he really 
is, aad yet, in my opinion, you are in no respect inferior 
to him. She says, indeed, that you have the advantage 
in respect of genius ; but what do we young girls know 
about genius ^ 

^ tn . The tell-tale ! But you know her, Theophan ; do 
not believe her. 

Isot believe her, fairest Juliane? Why will 
*ou not have me remain in the happy conviction that she 
lias spoken of me so favourably? I thank you, kind 
Henriette, for your defence of me ; I thank you so much 
the more from being myself thoroughly convinced that 

you have had to defend a bad cause. Still 

Hen. Oh, Theophan, I do not ask you to justify me. 

There is a certain person * 

JuL. Do that certain person justice. Theophan; you 

know n^y sentiments, I trust ^ 

Theoph. Do not treat me as a stranger, dearest Juliane. 
Use no arguments in my favour ; I should only lose by 
every comparison. Over books, in a confined and dusty 
study, one easily forgets the body, and you know the 
body must be trained just as much as the soul, if b^h are 
to acquire those perfections of which they are capable. 
Adrast has been brought up in the world of fashion ; he 
possesses everything which gains favour there. , 

Hen. Even the faults 

Theoph. I did not mean to say that, at any rate. .... 
But have patience I A great mind cannot be far ever the 
slave of such faults. Adrast, in time, will see the little- 
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nesB of them, ^vhioh fa alwars betrayed by the void they 
leave in the heart. So certain am I of his reformation, 
that I already love him for it in antidration. How happy 
you will be with him, you fortunate Henriette ! 

Hen. Adrast never speaks so generously of you, 
Theophan. 

JuL. That again is a very unkind remark, my dear 
sister. What object have you in saying that to Theophan ? 
It is always better not to know who speaks ill of us. A 
knowledge of our calumniators causes, even in the most 
generpus hearts, a sort of coolness towards them, which 
only renders a reconciliation the more difficult. 

Theoph. I am delighted to hear you say that, Juliane. 
But fear nothing. Just in this shall sooner or later be 
my triumph — that I have forced Adrast to have a better 
opinion of me, contemptuously as he now thinks of me. But 
should I not destroy this triumph entirely, if I should 
myself entertain any resentment against him ? He has 
not yet taken the trouble to know me intimately. Perhaps 
I may find means of enabling him to do so. Let us now 
quit the subject ; and allow me to announce to you the 
arrival of one of my nearest relations, who has been 
pleased to take me here by surprise. 

JuL. A relation? 

Hen. And who is he ? 

Theoph. Araspe. ^ 

JuL. Araspe ? 

Hen. Ah ! that is delightful I Where is he ? 

Theoph. He has just got off the coach and promised to 
follow me here without delay. 

Hen. Does papa know? 

Theoph. I believe nol 

JxjL. And grandmamma ? 

Hen. Come, sister, we must be the first to take them 
this good news. Ton are not angry with me, are you? 

JoL. Angry with you, you flatterer! Come, let us 
go. . 

Theoph. Let me wait for him here. 

Hen. But bring him soon. Do you hear t 
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Scene IIL — Theophan, Lisettb. 

Iii6. I remain, Herr Theophan^ to pay yon a little 
ffreat compliment. You really are the luckiest man in 
we world. And I believe if Herr Lisidor had two more 
daughters, they would all four be in love with you. 

TfltvOPH. What do you mean, Lisette ? 

Lis. 1 mean that if all four would be, then the present 
two must be. 

Theoph. (smiling)^ Still more in the dark. 

Lis. Your smile does not say that. If, however, you 
really do not know your own merits, you are so much the 
more deserving of love. Juliane loves you, and that is all 
right, because she ought to love you. It is only a pity that 
her love has such a very discreet appearance. But what 
shall I say of Heniiette ^ She ceitainly loves you too , and 
the worst of it is, she loves you — out of love. If only you 
could marry them both. 

Theoph. You mean it well, Lisette. 

Lis. Yes, certainly I Then you should also keep me 
into the bargain. 

Theoph. Better still. But, I see, Lisette has sense. 

Lis. Sense ’ To that compliment I unfortunately do not 
know how to reply. To another one, “ Lisette is pretty,” 
I think I have learned how to answer. “ Oh ! sir, you are 
joking.” I do not know whether this answer will do here 
too. 

Theoph. But to my purpose. Lisette can render me a 
^eat service if she will tell me her real opinion ab<^t 
Juliane. 1 am sure she will not be far from the mark evbn 
in her conjectures. There are certain things which the 
eye of a woman sees quicker than those of a hundred 
men. 

Lis. Good gracious I You can’t have got that knoMedge 
from books. But if you had paid attention to whatJL 
said, I have already told you my real opinion of Juliane. 

not I tell you, that to my mind her love has rather 
too discreet an appearance ? That is all I think aliout it. 
Consideration, duty, superior beauties of the mind. . • , . To 
tell you the truth, a lover may always be distrustful of 
sucJi excellent vrords in the mouth of a woman. And there 
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is another little obaervatioxi I would make at the samo 
time, that she made use of these exoelleut words far more 
sparingly when Herr Theophan was the only gentleman 
in the house. ^ 

Theoph. Indeed ! 

Lis. (a/ter looking at Mm for a mnute). Herr Theophot 
Herr Theophan I You said that word indeed in a tone .... 
in a tone 

Theoph. In what sort of tone^ 

Lis. Yes, now it is different again. These men, these 
men, even the most pious. — StiU 1 will not be misled! 
Since Herr Adrast has been in the house, 1 was going to 
say, looks now and then pass between him and Juliane. 

Theoph. Looks ^ you alarm me, Lisette. 

Lib. And ycm can express your alarm so calmly, so 
calmly. — Yes, I say, looks pass between them ; looks 
which are as like as two pins to the looks which now and 
then pass between Fraulein Henrietta and the fourth 
person of the party. 

Theoph. What fourth ? 

Lis. Do not get angry. Though I call you the fourth^ 
you really are to all intents and purposes the first. 

Theoph. (unde). Gunning girl I 1 am ashamed of my 
curiosity, and I have got my deserts. (Aloud,) You are 
wrong, however, Lisette, prodigiously wrong I 

Lis. Fie ! You just paid me such a pretty compliment, 
and now you suddenly repeftit of having done so, 1 couldn’t 
have any of that sense which you attributed to me if I 
OQuld be so prodigiously wrong. 

Theoph. (uneasy and abamU), Where, then, can he be ? 

Lis. Where can what be ? My sense? Anywhere. But 
this much is certain, that Herr Adrast is not in Hen- 
riette’s best books, although she appears to conform so 
well to his opinions. She can bear everything but being 
lightly valu^ ; and that she oannot bear* She mows only 
too wdl what Adrast considers us women ; creatures who 
are here for no other purpose than to please the men* And 
that is a very mean way of thinking. But there, one can 
^ see into what impious errors your unbelievers fell. W^ ? 
Aren’t you listening to me, Herr Theophan? Why m 
4d)Bent ? Why so uneasy ? 
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THSDi’fi. I cannot think what detaini my oonaim 
Lia Oh I he will come. 

^HEOPH. 1 must really just go to meet him* Farewell, 
Llsette. 

Scene IV. — ^Lisbtte. 

Lis. That is what I call an abrupt break-off. I hope 
he ia not vexed that I just sounded him a little. An 
excellent young fellow! 1 shall like to see what will 
come of it. I really wish him well ; and, if it depended 
UTOn me, I know what I would do. {Looking rmm Aen) 
'V^o is coming along the passage there ? Oh I it is you, 
is it’ A pretty pair of gabies, Adrast’s Johann and 
I'heophan’s Martin ; true likenesses of their masters, from 
the ugly side. One is a freethinking rogue, the other a 
pious blockhead. I must do myself the pleasure of listen- 
ing to them a bit (eiepa back). 


6cB.NL Y. — ^Lisltte (half hidden behind the scsne), Johann, 
Martin* 

JoH. As 1 tell you. 

Mar. You m^st take me for a ^eat stupid. Tour 
master an atheist ’ The deuce may bmieve that. Why he 
looks just like you and lue. He has got hands and feet and 
a mouth across and a nose down his face, like a man • and 
he talks like a man and eats like a man — and he k an 
atheist^ ^ 

JoH. Well ? Are not atheists men, then ’ 

Mar. Men ’ Ha ! ha ! ha ! Now I see that you don’t 
know yourself what an atheist is. 

JoH. The deuce ! You know better, I suppoi^. Pray 
teach your ignorant neighbour. 

Mas. Listen then! An atheist is a child of hell, who 
can assume a thousand shapes, like the Devil. Now he is a 
cunning fox, now a savage bear ; now he takes the shape o£ 
an ass, now that of a philosopher ; now he becomes a do^, 
now a coarse poet. In short, he is a monster, that m 
Already burning alive with Satan in hell ; a pest on earth ; 
a detestable creature ; a beast, which is more senseless 
W>L. rt* % 
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thm a beast; a devourer of semis; fmantichrist; a £ri^t< 
ftxl prodigy 

JoH. It has cloven feet, has it ? two horns ? a tail ? ^ 

Mar. Very likely. It is a changeling lustfully be* 
gotten of hell with the wisdom of this world; it is— yes, 
that is an atheist. Our parson described him just so, he 
knows all about him from great books. 

JoH. Simple dolt I Just look at me. 

Mar. Well ' 

JoH. What do you see in me ’ 

Mar. hothing but what I can see ten times better in 
myself. 

JoH. Do you find anything frightful, anything dreadful, 
in me^ Am I not a man hke yourself’ Did you ever 
see me like a fox, or a donkey, or a cannibal ^ 

Mar. Leave out the donkey, if I must answer you as 
you wish. But why do you ask ’ 

JoH. Because I am an atheist myself ; that is, a strong- 
minded man, as every honest fellow must be to be in the 
fashion. You say, an atheist bums alive in hell. Now, 
just smell ; do you smell any burning in me ? 

Mar, Just for that reason you are not one. 

JoH. I am not one ’ Do not disgrace me by doubting 
it— or .... But really pity prevents my getting angry. 
You are indeed to be pitied, poor knave ! 

Mar. Poor! Just let pjs see who had the biggest 
number of tips last week (putting his hand into his 
focket). You are a careless devil, you spend everything 
m drink 

JoH. Let your money alone ! I speak of quite a dif- 
ferent poverty, the poverty of the mind, which must be 
fed with more miseraWe crumbs of superstition, and clothed 
with wretched rag$ of stupidity. But so it is with you 
people who never go further than four miles at the most, 
from your own kitchen fire. If you had travelled as I 
have 

Mar* You have travelled, have you? Let us hear; 
where have you been r 
^ JoH. I have been ^in France. 

Mar. In France ? with your master? 

Jom Yes, my master was with me. 

t 

% 
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Mar. Is that the oountiy where the French live? I 
Once saw one ; that was a droll frog ; he could turn round 
im his heel seven times in a wink, and whistle into the 
bargain. 

Jou. Oh I Yes, there are great geniuses among them. 
It was there that I first became clever myself. 

Mab. Did you learn Francish ? 

JoH. French, you mean. Perfectly. 

Mar. Indeed ! do speak. 

JoH. 1*11 soon do that. Quelle heure est-il, maraut? 
Le p^re est la m^re, une fille, des coups do b&ton. Comment, 
ooquin? Diantre, diable, carogne d vous servir. 

Mar. That sounds funny 1 And the folks there can 
understand that stuff? Now just say, what is that in 
German ? 

JoH. In German, indeed. You poor simpleton, that 
cannot be expressed so in German. Such fine thoughts can 
only be expressed in French. 

Mar. Zounds I Well, where have you been besides ? 

JoH. Besides? Why in England 

Mar. In England 1 Can you speak Englandish, too ? 

JoH. What can*t 1 speak? 

Mar. Do speak then. 

JoH. You must know it is just the same as French. 
It is French — ^understand me, spoken in English. What 
will you gain by hearing I will tell you very dif- 
ferent things, if you will listen to me : things which can- 
not have their like. For example, to return to our foruier 
subject — don’t be a fool, and think that an atheist 1$ siich 
an awful thing. An atheist is nothing more than a man 
who does not believe in a God. 

Mab. Does not believe in a God I Why that is much 
more wicked still 1 No God I What does hp believe, 
then? 

Jo^. Nothing. 

Mab. That must be a great deal of trouble^ 

JoH. What ! trouble I If it was a trouble ter believe 
nothing, why my master and I would certainly beliew 
everything. We are sworn enemies of everything that 
gives trouble. Man is in the world to live merry < And 
|0{hr. Pleasure, laughter, courting, drinking, are his 

B 2 
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duties. Trouble binders these duties^ end therefore it is 
also necessarily his duty to avoid trouble. TherOi that is 
a conclusion which contains more logic than the whole 
Bible. 

Mab. No doubt. But, tell me, what is there in the 
world without labour ? 

JoH. All that one inherits or marries. My master in^ 
herited from his father and from two rich cousins no small 
sums ; and 1 must bear him witness that he has got through 
all like a brave fellow. Now he is going to get a rich young 
lady, and if he is wise, he will begin again where he left om 
For some time he has not been exactly to my mind ; and 
I see that even Frecthinking does not always remain wise 
when it goes courting. However, I shall soon bring him 
into gear again. And hear, Martin ; I will make your 
fortune, too. I have an idea ; but I do not think that 
I can well impart it, except—over a glass. You were 
chinking your money just now ; and certainly you run a 
risk of not getting any more, if it is seen that you do not 
use it for the purp(^ for which it was given you. To the 
tavern, good Wrtin, to the tavern ; that is what tips 
are for. 

Mab. Gently, Johann, gently ! You already owe me 
one. Did I not treat you the other evening ^ But let us 
hear what the good fortune is which I may expect from 
you. 

JoH. Well, then, when my master marries, he must 
take another servant. A jug of ale, and you shall have 
the preference with me. You only ctow sour with your 
stupid parson. With Adrast you shall have better wages, 
and more liberty ; and into the bargain, I will make a 
shrewd fellow of you, able to cope with the Devil and his 
grandnlam, if there be such a thing. 

Mab. What ? If there be such a thing t Ho I Ho ! Is 
not it enough that you don’t believe in a God ? Will you 
not believe in a Devil either ? Talk of the Devil, and he 
is sure to appear I He won’t be so long-suffering as Qd is. 
God is toe good, and laughs at such a poor fool as thou 
But the Devil . . . « his anger is soon raised, and 
th^ there is a pretty fuss ; no, no, 1 shall not stay with 
|0U, I shall go 
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JoH, (holding htm hack). Oh ’ yon cheat I you eheat \ 
Do you think I don't see your trick ? You are more afraid 
of the jug of ale which yon are to stand, than of the Devil. 
Stop! I cannot possibly allow you to remain in such 
superstition. Only think a little. The Devil! 'I'he 
Devil! Ha! ha! hal And it does not seem laughable 
to you ? Laugh, do ! 

Mab. If there was no Devil, where would those go to 
who scoff at him? Just answer me that! Untie that 
knot for me ! You see, I know too how to show up you 
fellows 1 

JoH. Another error ! How can you be so sceptical about 
my words ? They are the utterings of wisdom — the oracles 
of reason. It is proved, I tell you, in books it is proved, 
that there is neither Devil nor hell. Do you know 
Balthasar ^ He was a celebrated baker in Holland. 

Mab. What are the bakers in Holland to me? Who 
knows whether he could make such good rolls as the man 
at the comer here. 

JoH. Ah! that was a clever baker! TIis ‘Enchanted 
World !’.... Ha 1 that is a book ! My master read it 
once. In short, I recommend you that book, as it was re* 
commended to me, and will now assure you, in confidenc e, 
that he must be an ox, a beast, an old woman, who can 
believe in a Devil. Shall I take an oath that there is not 
one ? May I be • 

Mab. Pooh ! an oath won’t be much to you. ^ 

JoH- Well, hear; may I be ... . may 1 be . . , .vataick 
blind on the spot, if there is a Devil. ^ 

(LiSEtrE springs quukly forward^ and puts her hands over his 
eyes from behind^ making a sign at the same time to 
Martin.) 

Mar. That certainly would be some proofs but then 
you know very well that it won’t happen. 

Jbff, (in terror^ Oh, Martin! Oh! 

Mab. What is the matter? 

JoH. Martin, what has happened to me? What has 
happened, Martin ? 

Mae. Well I what is the matter’ 

Jou. Do I see ? . . , . or .... Ah I . « . . Oh Ood ! • • • • 
Martin I Martin I how dark it has suddenly grown ! 
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Mae. ]>ark 1 W hat do yon mean by dark ? 

JoH. Oh, dear! Is not it dark? Help I Martin, help! 

Mar. Help, what about ? What do you want? 

JoH. Oh! I am blind! 1 am blind! It is on my 
eyes, on my eyes . . . . O Lord ! I tremble all over 

Mar. You are blind ? You don’t mean that ? St^y, 
let me hit you over the eyes, to strike fire out of them, 
and you will soon see. 

JoH. Ah! I am punished, I am punished. And you 
can still laugh at me ! Help ^ Martin, help ! (Jailing on 
his knees). Indeed I will reform 1 What a wicked wretch 
I have been ! 

Lis. (lels him go s^iddenly and springs forward, giving him 
a box on the ear\ You scamp! 

Mar. Ha ! na ! ha ! 

JoH. Oh I 1 breathe again (getting up). Lisette, you 
vixen, 

Lis. Are you lions so easily turned into hares? Ha ! 
ha! ha! 

Mar. I shall laugh mvself into a fit. Ha ^ ha ^ ha ! 

JoH. Laugh away ! laugh away I You are mighty 
stupid, if you think I did not see it. (Aside) The 
confounded girl, what a fright she put me in ! I must 
recover myself. (Exit slowly ) 

Mar. Are you going ^ Oh ! laugh at him ! Yes, laugh 
on, Lizzie, laugh on. Ha’ hul ha' You did that capi- 
tally ; beautiful 1 beautiful ! I could kiss you for it. 

Lis. Go along, silly Martin 1 

Mar. Come, do ; I will take you to the alehouse. Come, 
I will treat you to the jug which that rascal wanted to 
cheat me out of. Come. 

Lis. Wouldn’t you like it! I will go and tell my 
young mistresses the joke. 

Mar. Yes, and I my master. He got it! he got it this 
time. 
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ACT IIL 

Scene T. — ^Theoehan. Atiaspb. 

Ar, As I told you, my dear cousin, tho pleasure of 
surprising yon, and the desire of being present at your 
wedding, are certainly the principal causes of my journey, 
but they are not the onl^ ones. Having at last found out 
that Adrast was sojourning here, I was glad in this way, 
as the saying is, to kill two birds with one stone. Adrast’s 
bills have been dishonoured ; and I have not the least desire 
to grant him the smallest consideration. I am indeed 
astonished to find him — a thing I could never have con- 
ceived — ^in the house of your future father-in-law, and to 
find him here on the same footing as you, Theophan ; but, 
notwithstanding, even if fortune could make him more 
closely allied to me 

Theoph. I entreat you, my good cousin, be careful what 
you say. 

An. Why ? You know very well, Theophan, I am not 
generally the man to oppress my debtors cruelly. 

Theoph, I do know it; so much the more there- 
fore — 

Ar. No 80 much the more will apply hero. Adrast, this 
man who endeavours to distinguish himself from others 
in a manner equally absiy'd and impious, deserves that 
some one, in return, should distinguish him from others. 
He must not enjoy the favour which an honoural^e man 
is willing to allow a neighbour in difficulties. On^ does 
not even return like for hke, in making the present life of a 
scoflBng Freethinker somewhat disagreeable to him when he 
would willingly rob us of the noblest privileges we possess, 
and would destroy all hopes of a future m^re blessed 
life. I know the blow which I give Adrast will be final ; he 
will not be able to re-establish his credit. Yes, 1 should 
be rejoiced if I could thereby prevent his marriage. If I 
was only concerned about my money, you must see that I 
diould rather help to forward this alliance, because he Will 
get something in his pocket again through it. But, no — 
and even if, at the meeting of the creditors, which must 
take place, 1 come off without a sou, nevertheless I am 
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detemined to bring Him to the worat. Tes, when I 
ereiythin^ I really beliere I shall be doing him a 
nesa by this severity. Difi&cultieB may perhaps make him" 
reflect seriously, a thing he has never thought it worth 
while to do in prosperity ; and perhaps, as very frequently^ 
happens, his character may alter with his luck. 

Theoph. I have allowed you to finish. I trust you will 
now have the kindness to listen to me also. 

Ar. I will, certainly. But I should never have ex- 
pected to find a defender of Adrast in my pious cousin. 

Theoph. I am less so than appears ; and there are so 
many unpleasant circumstances connected with this busi- 
ness, that henceforward, I think, I shall only attend to 
mj^ own affairs, Adrast, as I am thoroughly convinced, is 
one of those Freethinkers who really deserve to be some- 
thing better. It is also quite oonoeivahle that in youth a 
person may be something of the kind even contrary to in- 
clination. But then he is only so until the understanding 
has attained a certain state of maturity, and the boiling 
blood ^as cooled down. Adrast is now at this critical juno^ 
ture, but still with uncertain step : a gentle wind, a breath* 
may hurl him down again. The misfortune with which 
you threaten him would render him deaf to conviction ; 
he would give himself up to mgmg despair, and fancy be 
had good reason not to trouble himself about a religion, 
the followers of which had mjide no scruple of working 
his destruction 

Ar. There is something in that; but 

Thkoph. No, for a man of your mind, my dear cousin, 
there should be more than something, there should be very 
much in it. You have not yet viewed the matter in this 
light ; you have only considered Adrast as a lost man, fop 
whom one must attempt a desperate cure as the last resource. 
On this ground, the warmth with which you speak against 
him is excusable. But let me teach you to judge of him more 
impai tially. He is already more rational in his conversation 
than he 4s described to me as having formexly been. In 
arguing, he no longer scofis, but takes great pains to adr 
^^nce proofs. He begins to teply to the counter-evidence 
whioh one brings forward, and 1 have remarked that he 
i| ashamed if he cannot reply sath»faotorily« Cei^nly 
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he now and then etriveB to hide his abame under some 
oontemptaous word of abuse: bui haye ^tienoe! it is a 
good d^ that he no longer direote this abuse against the 
Ba<n^ things whioh one is defending, but only against 
their defenders. His contempt for religion is gradually 
dianging into a poor opinion of those who teach it. 

Ab. Is that true, Tneophan? 

Theoph. You will soon have an opportunity of coor 
vincing yourself of it. You will perceive, indeed, that his 
contempt of the clergy is now directed chiefly against me ; 
but I entreat you beforehand, not to be more irritated at 
it than I am myself. I have firmly resolved not to repay 
him in his own coin ; but rather to extort his friendship 
from him, lot it cost what it may, 

Ar. If you act so generously under personal in- 
sults — 

Theoph. Stop ! We will not call it generosity. It may 
be egoism, or a species oi ambition to overcome his prejudice 
against the members of my order. But whatever it may 
be, you are much too good, I know, to oppose me in my 
purpose. Adiast would be sure to consider it a precon- 
cert^ plot, if he saw that my cousin was so sharp upon 
him. His anger would fall entirely on me, and he 
would proclaim me everywhere as a mean fellow, who with 
a thousand assurances of friendship had plunged a dagger 
in his heart. I should be ^rry that he should be able, 
with any appearance of truth, to increase through me the 
number of examples of knavish parsons, as he calls them. 

Ab. My dear friend, I should be a thousand 
more grieved at it than you yourself. 

Theoph. Permit me, then, to make a proposition ; or 
no — I should rather say a request. 

Ab. Speak without restraint. I am, you knoip, at your 
dispoipl. 

Theoph. Would you be so good, then, as to give me the 
bill, and receive the payment of it from me. 

Ab. Eeceive the payment of it from you! You are 
within an ace of malang me angry ! What do you mean 
by papaent ? If 1 had not already told you that 1 do not 
aWit the money, you might at least have known 
anything I have is yours. 
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Theoph. I recognise my oousin in this. 

Ak. I hardly recognised mine. Hy nearest rdatiion« 
my sole heir, treats me as a stranger, with whom he may 
make a bargain (taking out hi$ pocket-book). Here is the bilL 
It is yours ; do with it what you please. 

Theoph. But let me observe that I shall not be able to 
act so freely with it, if I have not made it my own property 
in due form. 

Ar. What then is “ due form *’ between ns, except that 
I give, and 30U accept^ However, to remove all your 
scruples, let it be so I You shall sign a bond, that you 
will not again require the sum of this bill from my 
property after my death (jmiling). Singular cousin I do you 
not see that I do nothing more than pay in advance ? 

Theoph. You perplex me 

Ab. {still holding the hill in his hand). Believe me of the 
scrap without further delay. 

Theoph. Accept my thanks for it. 

Ar, What a waste of breath ! {Looking round him.) 
Hide it quickly ; here comes Adrast himself. 


Scene II. — Adrast. Theophan. Araspb. 

Adu. {with surprise). Good heavens I Araspe hero I 

Theoph. Adrast, let me h^ve the pleasure of introducing 
my oousin to you in the person of Araspe. 

Adr. What ! Is Araspe your cousin ^ 

Ar. Oh ! we are already acquainted ! I am delighted, 
Adrast, to meet you here. 

Adr. I have already been all over the town in search 
of you. You know how we stand with each other, and I 
wished to save you the trouble of looking for me. 

Ab. It was not necessary. We will talk over ou^ 
business another time. Theophan has taken it upon him^ 
self. 

Adr.» Theophan? Oh 1 then it is clear— ^ 

^ Theoph. {calmly). What is clear, Adrast? 

Adr. Your deceit — ^your cunning 

Theoph. (to Araspe). We have been here too hmg 
|dj^eady. Lisidor will be anxiously awaiting you, my 
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cousin. Allow me to conduct you to him. (To Aiysjst :) 
Ma^ I request, Adrast, that you will stav here a moment? 
X will just acoompany Araspe, and be back here imme- 
diately. 

Afi. If I may be allowed to advise you, Adrast, do xiot 
act unjustly towards my cousin. 

ThJ»ph. He will not do so, I am sure. Come. 

(Exeunt Thbophan and Araspe.) 

Scene III. — Adrast. 

Adr. (Utterly). No, certainly, I shall not do so. Of 
all his doth ^at I have as yet known, he is the most 
detestable. In this 1 will certainly do him justice. He 
has got Araspe here expressly on my account ; that is not 
to be denied. I am glad now that 1 have never given him 
Cl edit for having one drop of honest blood in his veins, 
and have always held his soft speeches for what they 
are. 

Scene IV. — Adrast, Johann. 

JoH. Well ^ have you seen Herr Araspe? 

Adr. (still hitteily). Yes. 

JoH. Is all well? 

Adr. Excellent. 

JoH. Ah I I should like Jo have given him a bit of my 
mind too, if he had made any difficulty. — Then I suppose 
he has taken his departure again. « 

Adr, Wait a bit. He will soon make us take puis. 

JoH. He — ours ? Where is he ? 

Adr. With Lisidor. 

JoH. Araspe with Lisidor? Araspe’ 

Adr. Yes, Theophan’s cousin. u 

JoR. What have I to do with that fool’s cousin ? I 
mean Araspe. 

Adr. I mean Araspe too. 

JoH. But * 

Adp.. But don’t you see that I shall soon go raving 
mad? Why do you keep plaguing me? You hear, don’t 
you, that Theophan and Araspe are cousins ’ 

Jo0. For the first time in my life. Cousins ! WelL 
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80 much the better; your bill will remain in ihe family; 
and your new brother-in-law will persuade his old 
cousin 

Auk. You blockhead ! He will persuade him to have 
no respect for my happiness. Are you so stupid as to 
consider it accidental that Aras) e is here ? Do you not 
see that Theophan must have h amt how I stand with 
his cousin ? that be has informed him of my circumstances ? 
that he has compelled him, at all hazards, to take this 
long journey, not to miss the opportunity of making my 
ruin public, and thus destroying my last chance, namely, 
Lisidor’s favour ? 

JoH. Confound it I now I see it. You are right. Can 
I be such an ass as not at once to think the worst where 
a parson is concerned ? Oh * that £ could grind the black- 
coats into powder, and scatter them to the winds ! What 
tricks they have played us already I One did us out of 
some thousands; that was the honourable husband of 
your own sister. Another 

Adk. Oh! do not begin to enumerate my disasters. 
I will soon see the end of them. And then let me see 
what fortune will be able to rob me of when I have 
nothing left. ^ 

JoH. What it will still rob you of, when you have 
nothing more left? Well, I can toll you: it will then 
take me away from you. ^ 

Adr, I understand you, rogue ! 

JoH. Don’t waste your rage on me. Here comes one 
against whom you may direct it better. 

Scene V,— Theophan. Adrast. Johann. 

Theoph. Here I am again, Adrast. You let slip some* 
thing about “ deceit ” and “ cunning ” just now. 

Adr. I never let accusations slip. When I make them, 
I do so with design, and aft^r reflexion. 

Theoph. But a clearer explanation : 

Adr. You must demand from yourself. 

JoH. {the first Sentence aside). Here 1 must come in. 
Yes, yes, Herr Theophan! it is well known that mj 
masted is a thorn in your side. 
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Tsedfh. Adrast, have yoti given yonr servaiit orders 
to answer in year place ? 

JoH. What? do you mean to grudge him my counte- 
nance too? 1 shall like to see who will prevent me taking 
my master’s part» 

Theoph. Let him see it, Adrast. r 

Adb. Hold your tongue I 

JoH, I should 

Ar R, (threcLtening), Another word, and 

Theoph. Well! Now, I suppose, I may repeat my re- 
quest for a clearer explanation of your words ? I am not 
able to give it myself. 

Adr. Are you willing, then, to give me a clearer 
exp^nation, Theophan ? 

Theoph. With pleasure, when asked. 

Adr. Tell me, then, what did Araspe mean, on that 
occasion of which you know, by the words “ Theophan 
has taken it upon himself?” 

Theoph. Araspe should by rights explain that. Still, 
I can do it in his place. He meant to say, that he has 
given your bill to me to see to. 

Adr. At your request ? 

Theoph. That may be. 

Adr. And what do you intend to do with it ? 

Theoph. You have not yet been called upon for it, 
have you ? Can we determye anything before wo know 
what you would then do’ 

Adr. a poor shift I Tour cousin knows already irha t 
I can do. t 

Theoph. He knows that you can pay it. And then 
there is an end of it, isn’t there ? 

Adr. You are mocking. 

Theoph. I am not, Adrast. ^ 

AD|t. But supposing the case— and you may wdl 
suppose it— that 1 should not bo in a situation to pay ; 
what have you determined to do then ? 

Theoph. In that case nothing is yet determined upon.^ 

Adr. But what might be determined upon ? 

Theoph. That rests with Araspe. Still 1 should think 
lhat a single appeal, or a mere civil request, with such a 
m Araspe, might efiEect much. / 
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JoH. That depends how his whisperers adyise* 

Adb, Must I tell you once more to be silent ? 

Thbofh. I shall be really glad if by my interference 
in the business I can render yon any service. 

Adr, And do you expect me to ask this favour of you 
in a humble tone, with fawning adulation, and mean 
flattery ’ No, I will not augment your triumph over me. 
Having promised me on your word of honour to doevery'^ 
thing in your power, you would return to me after a few 
moments in a sorrowful plight, and lament that all the 
trouble you had taken had been useless. How your eyes 
would feast on the sight of my distress I 

Theoph. You will not, then, give me the opportunity 
of proving the reverse to you ? It will cost you but one 
word. 

Adr. No, I will not waste one word even. For hear 
— and this is my clearer explanation of the matter — 
Araspe would never have come here, but on your instiga- 
tion. And now that you have dug your mine so dexter- 
ously to destroy me, is it likely that you would be induced 
by one single word not to spring it ? Pray execute your 
honourable work. 

Theoph. Your suspicions do not astonish me. Your 
temper has shown me the same before. But it is a posi- 
tive fact that I had as little knowledge that Araspe was 
your creditor, as you had of his being my cousin. 

Adr. That remains to be proved. 

Theoph. To your satisfaction, I trust. — ^Look a little 
more cheerful, and let us join the others. 

Adr. I do not wish to see them again. 

Theoph. A strange determination. Your friend, and 
her you love 

Adr. It will cost me little to part from her. But do 
not be a&aid that this will happen until you have been 
satisfied. I do not wish that you should lose anything by 
me, and will go directly to make a final attempt 

Theoph. Stop, Adrast. I am sony that I did not at 
once release you from your anxiety. Learn to appreciate my 
"^usin better [taJdng out the hill), and be assur^, however 
meanly you may think of me, that he at any rate is a mM 
tfho deserves your esteem. He is only desirous of seeing 
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you perfectly happy, aud therefore he gives you your HU 
mck again (holding it out to him). You are yourself to 
keep it until you can conveniently discharge it. He 
thinks that it is quite as safe in your hands as under his 
own lock. You have the repuUtion of an honourable 
man, if you have not that of a religious one. 

Adr. {starting, and pushing hack Theophan’s hand). What 
new trap is this which you threaten me with ? The favour 
of an enemy I 

Theoph, By this “ enemy ” you mean me ; but what has 
Araspe done to merit your hatred ? It is he, not I, who 
wish^ to show you this slight favour ; if, indeed, such a 
poor act deserves the name. Why do j ou still hesitate ? 
Here, Adiast, take your bill back again. 

Adr. That 1 wiU not do. 

Theoph. Do not let me return with my mission unao« 
oomplished, to a man who wishes only to act honourably 
towards you. He would throw the blame of his slighted 
offer on me. ( Whilst he again holds out the hill, Johann 
snatches it from him.) 

JoH. Ha ! ha ! ha ! in whose hands is the bill now ? 

Theoph. {composedly). In yours, without doubt. Keep 
it for your master. 

Adr. {advancing in a rage towards his servant). Wretch I 
it is as much as your life is worth 

Theoph. Not so hasty, Adrast. 

Adr. Give it back this ^tant. {Takes it away from 
him.) Get out of my sight ! 

Joh. Well, really! 

Adr. If you stay another minute — {pushes him out) 


Scene VI. — Theophan. Adrast. 

A0B. I am ashamed, Theophan ; but I do not think 
that you will go quite so far as to confound me with my 
servant. — Take back what he wished to rob you of. 

Theoph. It is in the hands in which it ought io be. 

AxxRt No; I feel far too much contempt for you to 
deter you from committing a base action. 

Theoph; This is not b^rable. {Takes the UU hack.) 
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Apr. I am glad that haTO not compelled me to 
throw it at your feet. If "it k to come into my poeaefieiou 
wain, i Bhall find a more enitable mode of obtaining it. 
mt if 1 can find none, it is all the samel Ton will be 

{ ;lad to cause my ruin, and 1 shall be glad to be able to 
jftte you from the bottom of my heart. 

Theoph. But it is really your bill, Adrast, is not it? 
(opening it and showing it to him,) 

Adr, Yon think, perhaps, that I shall disown it. 
Theoph. No I I do not thii.k that ; I merely wkh to be 
certain. ( Tears it coolly in piet es,) 

Adr. What are you doing, 'J heophan ? 

Theoph. (throwing the pieces avray), Nothing. Merely 
destroying a trifie, which can, however, mklead a man 
like Adrast into such petty calumny. 

Adr. But it does not belong to you. 

Theoph. Never mind that. Wliat I do I can answer 
for. Have you still suspicions ? (Exit,) 

Scene VII. — Adrast. 

Apr, (looking for some time after him). What a man ! 
I have met with many of his profession, who have 
deceived under the mask of sanctity, but never before one 
who did so under the mask of generosity. He is either 
endeavouring to make me a^amed, or to gain me over ; 
he shall not succeed in either. By good luck I have just 
bethought me of a banker who lives here, with whom 
I formerly had dealings under more prosperous circum*^ 
stances. He will imagine that 1 am still in the same 
position, I hope, and advance me the necessaiy sum with* 
out hesitation. Not that I intend to make him the goat, 
on whose horns I may spring safely out of the welL I 
have still some land which I may sell advantageously, if 
I can but gain time. I must seek him out. 

Scene VIII. — ^HmnuETTE. Adrast. 

Hen. Wherever have you been, Adrast ? They tave 
Wa asking for you twenty times. You ought to bei 
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ashamed to lot me look for you at a time that you should 
be seekiug me. You are playing the husband part too 
soon. Never mind ! perhaps you will play the lover when 
others usually cease to do so. 

Apr. Pardon me, but 1 have just a little business of 
consequence to transact out-of-doors. 

Hen. What can you have to do at present of more 
oonsequence than to attend upon me ? 

Ai)i(. You are jesting. 

Hen. 1 am jesting ? — What a pretty compliment I 

Apr. I never pay compliments. 

Hen. Dear me ! what a surly physiognomy 1 Do you 
know, I think we shall quarrel about these morose looks, 
even before the marriage ceremony allows us to do so. 

Apr. Do you know that such a remark from you is not 
the most pleasing ? 

Hen. Perhaps because you think that frivolous remarks 
suit your lips only ! But I did not know that you had 
the peculiar privilege of making them. 

Adu. You play your part excellently. A young lady 
who is so ready with her answers, is invaluable. 

Hen. That is true ; for wo weak creatures at the best 
are endowed with little power of tongue. 

Apr. Would to God ! 

Hen. Your heartfelt would to God ” makes me laugh, 
though I certainly ought to he angry. I am good again 
now, Adrast. 

Apr. You are twice as charming when you want tp 
angry ; for you seldom get further than a grave look, and 
that makes your countenance all the more beautiful, be- 
cause it is seldom seen there ! Perpetual checriulness and 
eternal smiling grow insipid. 

Hen. {gravely). Oh ! my good sir, if that is the case 
vrith you, i will make my face sufficiently to your 
taste. 

Adr. I could wish — for as yet I have no right to 
dictate to a ou 

Hen. Your “ as } et ” saves me. But what could you 
wish? 

Adr. That you would comport yourself somewhat 
more after the manner of your elder sister. I do not ask 
TAP. u. a 
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that yon should assume her modest manner in its entirety. 
Who knows whether it would become you? 

H EN, 0 ut of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh ; 
let us see if mine does so equally. 

' Ar)R. Go on. 

Hen. It is w^oll that 3'ou have arrived at the chapter 
of examples : I also have a little verse from the same on 
which I shall be glad to preach to you. 

Adr. What a curious mode of expressing yourself I 

Hkn. You think so, perhaps, because you do not believe 
in preaching. But you will find that 1 am a lover of it. 
Jnst listen (imitating hia tone). I could wish .... for as 
yet I have no right to dictate to you 

Adr. And never will. 

Hen. Very well. — Leave that out then. I could 
wish that you would comport yourself somewhat more 
after the manner of Herr Theophan. I do not ask that 
you should assume his pleasing manner in its entirety, 
because I would not ask anything that is impossible; but 
a small portion of it would render you a gi*eat deal more 
bcai able. Theophan, who acts on principles much stricter 
than those of a certain Freethinker, is at all times agree- 
able and communicative. His virtue, and another quality, 

at which you will doubtless laugh, his piety Ho you 

not laugh ? 

Air. Do not be alarmed.^' Continue your talking. In 
the mean time I will go and settle my business, and return 
presently. (Exit.) 

Hen. You need not hurry. Come when you will, you 

will not find me again as heretofore What rudeness ! 

Shall I get angry about it ? I must think about this. (^ExU 
on the oj^oaite aide.) 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. — Juliane, Henrjeite, Lisette. 

Hen. Say what you will, his conduct is inexcusable. 
JuL. I cannot give you an opinion on it until I 
have heard his motives toa But, my dear Henriette, 
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you will not take it ill if 1 give you a little sisterly 
advice? 

Hen. I cannot promise that till I know what it is. If 
it should refer, as I rather fancy 

JuL. Oh I if you begin with your fancies 

Hen. I am quite satisfied with the correctness of my 
fancies. I cannot say they have ever led me far wrong 
as yet. 

JuL. What do you mean by that ? 

Hen. Must I always mean something? You know 
very well I can chatter with pleasure the whole day long, 
and am always astonished myself if by chance I hit upon 
the very subject which people are not willing to hear 
discussed. 

J UL. Now just listen, Lisette I 

Hen. Yes, Lisette, lot us hear what the sisterly advice 
is, which she wishes to give me. 

JuL. I give you advice? 

Hev. I thought you said so. 

JuL. I should do quite wrong in giving you the 
least. 

Hen. Oh ! I beg 

JuL. Leave me alone. 

Hen, The advice, dear sister. 

JuL. You do not deserve it. 

Hen. Let me hear it without deserving it. 

JuL. You will make mo angry. 

Hen. And I .... I am so already. But do not iiua^ir.i5 
T am angry with you. I am angry with nobody ^hut 
Adrast ; and what makes my anger against him implac- 
able, is this — ^that my sister acts unjustly towards me 
on his account. 

JuL. Of what sister do you speak ? * 

Hei?. Of what sister? .... Of the one I used to have. 

JuL. have never seen you so touchy. You know, 
Lisette, what 1 said. 

Lis. Yes, I do; and it was really nothing but a little 
harmless praise of Adrast, with which 1 had no fault to 
find, except that it might make Fraulein Henrietto jealotua 

J UL. Praise of Adrast ? 

Hen. I jealous ? 

ea 
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Lis. Not bo stormy ! That is what people always get 
who speak the truth ; they please nobody. 

Hisn. I jealous? jealous about Adrast? From this 
day I shall pray heaven for nothing more earnestly, than 
to esoape from the clutches of that man. 

JuL. I? Praise Adrast? Is it praise to say that a man 
cannot be equally good-tempered one day with another ? 
When I say that the austerity, which my sister finds 
' fault with in Adrast is not natural to him, and that some 
galling vexation must have created it in him ; when I 
say that a man like Adrast, who perhaps has occupied 
himself too much with gloomy reflexions 

Scene IL — Adrast, Julia, Hknriette, Lisette. 

Hen. You come as if called, Adrast. You left me 
just now rudely enough, in the midst of my encomium on 
Theophan ; but that docs not prevent my permitting you 
the opportunity of listening to a repetition of your own. 
You look round ? doubtless in search of your panegyrist. 
It is not I ; indeed it is not I ; it is my sister. A bigot 
the panegyrist of a sceptic I What a contradiction ! 
Either the conversion of Adrast or the perversion of my 
sister is at hand. 

JuL. Flow frivolous she is again. 

Hen. (to Adrast). Do not^itand there stock still. 

Apr. I call you to witness, Juliane, how contemp- 
tuously she treats mo. 

Hen. Come, Lihette, we will leave them by themselves. 
Adrast certainly does not require our presence, either to 
pour forth his owm thanks, or his charges against me. 

Jui.. Lisette may remain here. 

Hen. No, she may not. 

Lis. You know I belong to-day to Fraulein Henriette. 

Hen. But take care, sister, for all this ! If I should 
meet -vdth your Theophan you will see what may take 
place. Do not imagine, Adrast. that I say this to make 
^ you jealous. In verity I feel that I am beginning to 
dislike you. 

Adr. You would hardly succeed in making me 
jealous. 
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Hen. Oh! it would be capital if you resembled me 
in that respect. Then, indeed, our marriage would be a 
happy one, Eejoice, Adrast ! How scornful wo will be 
to one another ! You wish to speak, sister ? Now is the 
time. Gome Lisette. (Exeunt.) 


ScLNE III. — Adrast, Julians. 

JuL. Adrast, you musT nave patience with her. Indeed 
she deserves it ; for she has the best heart in the world, 
though her tongue would make it seem doubtful. 

Adr. Too indulgent Juliane ! She has the good fortune 
to be your sister ; but to how bad an account does she turn 
this good fortune. I can pardon a girl who has not grown 
up free from all serious faults, if she has been brought up 
without education, or good examples ; but to excuse one 
who has had a Juliane as a pattern, and then has become a 
Henrietto — so far my courtesy does not reach, 

JuL, You are provoked, Adrast! and therefore do not 
judge fairly. 

Adr. I do not know what 1 am now ; but 1 know that I 
speak as my feelings prompt. 

JuL. Which are too violent to last long. 

Adr. Then you prophesy unhappiness for me. 

JuL. What! Do you forget how you stand towards 
my sister ? . * 

Adr. Ah ! Juliane, why must I tell you that I do not 
love your sister ? 

JuL. You startle me. 

Adr. And I have only told you the smallest half of 
what 1 must tell you. 

JuL. Permit me, to spare myself hearing the rest. 
(Is going.) 

Ade. Where would you go? I have made known to 
you the change in my feelings, and you will not listen 
to the reasons that have caused it ? You will quit me 
with the suspicion, that 1 am an inconstant and fickle 
deceiver ? 

JuL. You are wrong. Not I — my father — my sister, 
alone have a right to hear your vindication. 
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Adr. They alone ? . . . . Alas— 

JuL. Detain me no longer. 

Adr. I entreat you but for one minute. The greatest 
criminal is heard. 

JuL. By his judge, Adrast ; but I am not your judge. 

Adb. But I implore you to be so now. Your father, 
lovely Juliane, ^.nd your sister, will condemn, and not 
judge me. From you alone can I depend upon receiving 
that justice which can pacify mo. 

JuL. (aside), I believe ho will persuade me to listen 
to him Well, tell me then, Adrast, what has pre- 

judiced you so much against my sister. 

Adr. She has herself been the cause of it. She is not 
woman enough for me to love her as a woman. If her 
features did not mark her sex, one would take her for a 
disguised hair-brained boy, too unskilled to play well the 
part he had assumed. \\ hat a tongue ! and what a spirit 
must that bo which keeps that tongue constantly goiiig. 
Do not say that her tongue and her understanding may 
have little or no connection with each other. So much 
the worse. This disagreement, whereby voice and mind 
each takes its own course, makes the offences of such a 
person less culpable, it is true ; but it destroys all the 
good qualities which she otherwise may possess. If her 
cutting derision, her offensive observations, are to be over- 
looked, because, as the saying is, she means no harm, is 
one not entitled, on the sanS grounds, to consider any 
j)raisoworthy or obliging words she may utter, as mere 
words by which she perhaps moans no good. How are 
you to judge of what is a person’s mode of thinking, if 
you are not to do it by their mode of speaking. And if 
the dependence of the speech upon the mind in one in- 
stance is not to be valid, why should it be so in the other ? 
She says openly that she begins to dislike me ; and am I 
to imagine that she still loves me ? Then I must also think 
that she dislikes me, should she say that she begins to 
love me 

J UL. Adrast, you think too much of her trifling raillery, 

" and mistake thoughtlessness for falsehood. She may be 
guilty of the former a hundred times a day, and still be 
far from the kitter. You must learn to see from her 
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aotions, and not from her conversation, that she has at the 
bottom a most amiable and tender disposition, 

Adr. Ah Juliane I words are the forerunners of deeds, 
in fact their very elements. How can one expect she will 
act considerately and properly, if she is not even accustomed 
to speak considerately and properly ? Her tongue spares 
nothing, not even that which ought to be most sacred 
in the world to her. Duty, virtue, propriety, religion, 
everything is subject to her ridicule. 

JuL. Hold, Adrast ! ^ You should be the last person to 
say that. 

Ai)U. Why so ? 

JuL, Why so ! Shall I speak openly ? 

Adr. As if you could speak otherwise. 

JuL. What if the whole conduct of my sister, her 
endeavours to appear more volatile than she really is, her 
desire to be satirical, only date from a certain period ? 
What if this period is exactly that of your stay here, 
Adrast ? 

Adr. AVhat do you say ? 

J UL. I will not say that you have set her a bad example. 
Still, how far will not the desire to please load us ? Even 
if you had expressed your opinions less openly — and you 
have often expressed them but too plainly — ^Henriotte 
would yet have divined them. And as soon as she dis- 
covered them, so soon she determined, by the adoption of 
the same sentiments, to 'gain your affections; a very 
natural thing for a spirited girl to do. Will you now be 
so cruel as to consider that a fault for which you ou j;ht 
rather to thank her as for a compliment ? 

Adr. I can thank no one who is so small-minded as to 
relinquish her natural character on my account ; and that 
woman pays me a bad compliment who looks upon me as 
a fool, who is pleased with no manner but his own, and 
who would wish to behold on every side faint copies and 
imitations of himself. 

JuL. But if this is your view you will make fevr 
proselytes. 

Adr. What an opinion you have of me, dear Juliane ! 
I make proselytes ! Mad undertaking ! On whom have 
I ever wished to force or intrude my opinions ? I should 
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be sorry to see them become general. If I have often 
defend^ them loudly, and 'with a certain amount of 
warmth, it was done with the motive of vindicating my- 
self, and not of converting others. If my opinions were 
to become too general, I should be the hrst to quit them, 
and to adopt the opposite. 

JuL. Then you seek only to be singular ? 

Adh. No, I do not admire singularity, but truth ; and 
I cannot help it if, unfortunately, the former is a conse- 
quence of the latter. I can never believe that truth can 
be common, any more than I could believe daylight to 
exist throughout the world at the same moment. That 
which passes current amongst all nations under the form 
of truth, and is accepted as such by the most weak-minded, 
is assuredly no truth ; and it only requires courage to lay 
hands on it, and divest it of its covering, and one sees the 
most frightful errors naked before one. 

J UL. V\ hat wretched creatm*es are men, and how unjust 
is their Creator, if you are right, Adrast, in what you say I 
Either there must be no such thing as truth, or else it 
must be of such a nature, that it may be perceived by the 
majority, indeed by all, at least in matters of conse- 
quence. 

Adr, It is not the fault of truth that it cannot be per- 
ceived, but of men. We are to live happily in the world ; 
for that purpose wo are created; and for that purpose 
alone. As often as truth is opposed to this great end, one 
is obliged to set it aside ; for few minds can find their 
happiness in truth itself. Let us therefore leave their 
errors to the multitude, and leave them for this reason — 
that they are the groundwork of their happiness, and the 
support of the State in which they find their security, 
wealth and happiness. To deprive the multitude of 
religion would be like turning loose a horse from a rich 
pasture — as soon as it feels its freedom it prefers to roam 
in unproductive forests and to suffer want, rather than 
gain what it requires by an easy service even. But not 
for the people alone, for another part also of the human 
^iqiecies must religion be maintained. For the fairest part, 
I mean, to whom it is a kind of adornment, as it is a 
bridle to the people. Beligiou becomes feminine medesty 
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very well ; it gives to beauty a certain noble, solid, and 
devout appearance. 

JuL. Stop, Adrast, you do my sex as little honour as 
you do religion. The former you class with the populace, 
cunning as was your turn of words ; and the second you 
consider at best as a kind of rouge, to be kept on a lady’s 
dressing-table. No, Adrast, religion is an adornment for 
all men, and must-be their most real adornment. Alas! 
you mistake it, through pride— but through a false pride. 
What can fill the soul with more sublime conceptions, than 
religion ? And in what can the beauty of the soul consist, 
but in such conceptions — ^in worthy conceptions of God, of 
ourselves, of our duties, and of our final destination ? What 
can cleanse and tranquillize the heart, that fountain of 
coiTupt and unruly passions, like religion? What can 
support us in our misfortunes, as it can ? What can make 
of us more honest men, more useful citizens, and more 
sincere friends than it does? I avn almost ashamed, 
Adrast, to speak so seriously to you. It is doubtless not 
the tone which is pleasing to you in a young woman, 
although apparently an opposite one pleases you as little. 
You might hear the same thing from more eloquent lips 
— namely, those of Theophan. 


ScKNK IV. — Henriette, Juliane, Adrast. 

Hen. {pauses in entering and listens,') ITush! 

Ann. l)o not speak to me of Tbeophan. One word 
from you has more influence than a lecture of an hour * 
length from him. Are you surprised ? Can it be other 
wise, with the power which a person whom alone I love, 
whom 1 adore, must have over me? . . . Yes, whom I 

love I have said the word, I have told the secret 

which would have tormented me for ever if I had kept it, 
but from the disclosure of which I have nothing more to 
hope. You grow pale ! 

JuL. What have I heard, Adrast ? 

Ajdr. {kneeling to her). Let me swear to you on my 

knees that you have heard the truth I love you, dearest 

4^uliane, and will love you for ever. Now, now is my heart 
/ open and laid bare before you. In vain have 1 endeavoured 
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to porsuado myself and others that my indifference towards 
Henrietto was the result of my remarking her displeasing 
qualities; when it was nothing but the result oi a pre- 
engaged affection. Ah ! perhaps our lovely Henriettehas 
no other fault than that she has a still more lovely 
sister 

Hen. Bravo I I must let Theophan interrupt this 
scone. (Exit.) 


Scene V. — Jultane, Adrast. 

Adr. (rising in haste). Who spoke there ? 

J UL. Heavens ! it was Henriette’s voice. 

Adr. Yos, it was she. What curiosity ! what inquisi- 
tiveness! No, no, 1 retract nothing; she has all the 
faults which I have laid to her charge, and many more. 
I could not love her, oven if I was quite free, and perfectly 
indifferent towards everybody else in the world. 

JuL. What trouble, Adrast, you will bring on me. 

Adr. Fear not! I shall spare you all vexation by 
departing immediately. 

J uu By departing ? 

Adr. Yes, 1 have fully determined on doing so. My 
affairs are in such a state that I should but abuse the good- 
ness of Lisidor if I stayed any longer. And, besides, I 
would rather take my departure freely, than be required 
to do BO. * 

J UL. You do not consider what you are saying, Adrast. 
By whom should you bo required to go ’ 

Adr. I know what fathers are, and I know, too, what 
Theophan is. Do not ask me to explain myself more 

clearly. Oh ! if I could flatter myself that Juliane 

But I will say no more. I will not flatter myself with 
an impossibility. No, Juliane cannot love Adrast; she 
must hate him 

JuL. I hate nobody, Adrast. 

Adr. You hate me ; for in this case to hate is the same 
as not to love. You love Theophan. Ah ! — here he 
. comes. 
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Scene VI. — Thbophan, Adrast, Julians. 

JuL. (asidey What will he say? What shall I 
answer? 

Adr. I can conceive at whose instigation yon come. 
But what docs she expect to gain thereby ? To embarrass 
me ? To draw mo after her again ? How fitting for you, 
Theophan, and how becoming your honourable character, 
to bo the tool of feminine jealousy. Or you come to cate- 
chise me perhaps? I will confess everything to you; 
I am even proud of it. 

Theoph. Of what are you speaking, Adrast ? I do not 
understand a word. 

JuL. Allow me to leave you. Theophan, I flatter 
myself your good opinion of me is such that you will put 
no unjust construction upon my actions, and at least 
believe that I know my duty, and that it is too sacred to 
me to violate even in thought. 

Theoph. Wait a moment What docs all this mean? 

I understand you as little as I have understood Adrast. 

JuL. I am glad that you do not wish to attach im- 
portance to an innocent and trifling matter. But permit 
me (Exity 

Scene VIT. — Adrast, Theophan. 

Theoph. It was Henriette, your love, Adrast, who sent 
me : she said my presence was required here. I hasten to 
you, and hear nothing but riddles. 

Adr. My love ? Oh I how craftily have you broughi 
in that word. Certainly you could not express your 
reproaches more laconically. 

Theoph. My reproaches? With what then have I to 
reproach you ? 

Ai)R. I suppose you wish to hear the confirmation from 
my lips. 

Theoph. Tell me only what you wish to confirm. I 
stand here in perplexity. 

Adr. That is too much. What grovelling dissimula- 
tion ! But lest it should become too troublesome to you 
to maintain, 1 will force you to lay it aside Yes, 
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all that Henriotte has made known to you is perfectly 

true. She was mean enough to listen to us 1 love 

Juliane, and have confessed my love to her. 

Theoph. You love Juliane ? 

Adk, {scornfully ), And what is worse, without asking 
permission from Theophan to do so. 

Tueoph. Make yourself easy on that score. You have 
only dispensed with a slight formality. 

Adr. Your composure, Theophan, in this matter is not 
astonishing. You think you are sure of your game. — 
Ah I would that you were loss so ! Would that I could 
add, with the least probability of truth, that Juliane also 
loves me. What rapture would the dismay cause me 
which would betray itself in }our countenance. What 
balm to me, to hear you sigh, and to see you tremble. How 
should I bo delighted when you vented your whole rage 
upon me, and, in utter despair, wished me 1 know not 
wnere. 

Theoph. Cannot good fortune enrapture you, unless it 
be seasoned with another’s misery ^ I pity Adrast, truly. 
Love must have showered upon him all its pernicious 
power, since he can speak so unbecomingly. 

Adr. True, from that look, from that language, I 
remember what 1 am. It is true I am your debtor, 
Theophan: and towards one’s debtors one is entitled to . . . . 
But patience 1 I hope not to be so much longer. I have 
found an honourable man wVio will rescue me from this 
dilemma. 1 do not know why he delays. In accordance 
with his promise, ho should have been here with the money 
already. I had better fetch him. 

Theoph. One word more, Adrast. I will disclose my 
whole heart to you 

Adr. The disclosure would not gratify me much. I 
go now, and I shall soon be able to appear before you with 
a bolder countenance. {Exit,) 

Theoph. {alone). Unyielding spirit! I almost despair of 
my undertaking. Everything is useless with him. But 
what would he have said, had he given me time to repay 
his confession by another of a similar nature ? • • • • She 
is coming 1 
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Scene VIII. — ^Hknbiette, Lisette, Theophan, 

Hen. Well, Theophan, did not I help yon to a nice 
sight? 

Theoph. You are merry, dear Henriette. But what 
sight do you mean ? After much difficult}'^ and trouble, I 
have scarcely been able to make out the outline of the 
matter. 

Hen. What a pity I — Then you came too slowly, and 
Adrast was no longer on his knees before my sister. 

Theoph. Was he kneeling before her? 

Lis. Alas I for both of yon ! 

Hen. And my sister sto^ there I cannot describe 

it to you stood there, almost as if she beheld him with 

pleasure in that uncomfortable position. I feel for you, 
Theophan. 

Theoph. Shall I also pity you, compassionate girl ? 

Hen. What ! pity me ? Wish me good luck. 

Lis. No ! this indeed cries out for vengeance. 

Theoph. How does Lisetto mean, that one should be 
revenged ? 

Lis. Do you wish to be ? 

Theoph. Perhaps. 

Lis. And you also, Frauloin ? 

Hen. Perhaps. ^ 

Lis. Good I those are two perhapsos, out of which one 
may make something. 

Theoph. But it is still very doubtful whether Julii ue 
returns Adrast’s love ; and if that is not the case, I should 
be thinking of revenge too soon. 

Lis. Oh ! ► the good Christian soul ! It only just 
remembers that it is not right to take revenge ,, 

Theoph. Not so satirical, Lisette ; the question here is 
oemoeming a very innocent revenge. 

Hen. I'hat is my opinion also ; concerning a very inne^ 
cent revenge. 

Lis. Who denies that? So innocent that it may be 
taken into consideration with a good conscience. Just 
listen ! Your revenge, Herr Theophan, is doubtless a male 
revenge, is 1. not ? and your revenge, Fraulein Henriette, 
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is doubtleBS a female revenge. Now, a male revenge and a 
female revenge — let me see ; how shall I manage it ? 

Hen. You are a simpleton with your males and 
females. 

Lis. Come, help me a little, Herr Theophan What 

do you think of it ^ If two people must travel the same 
road, do you not think it advisable that they should keep 
each other company ? 

Tfieoph. Certainly : provided that the two persons can 
put up with each other. 

Hen. That is the point ! 

Lis. {aside). Will neither of them bite? — Then I must 
try another tack. (^Aloud.) It is true, as Herr Theophan 
said just now, that it is still very uncertain whether 
Friiuloin Juliane loves Herr Adrast. And I add, that it 
is still very uncertain whether Herr Adrast really loves 
Fraulein Juliane. 

Hen. Oh ! be quiet, you unhappy sceptic. It must be 
certain now. 

Lis. Mon now and then have certain attacks of a 
certain weathercock illness, which arises from a certain 
ovorcliargo of the heart. 

Hen. From a certain overcharge of the heart. 
Granted. 

Lis. I will toll you directly what that is. As persons 
who have overeaten themsclv^, do not rightly know any 
more what suits and what docs not suit their palate, so is 
it with those who have overcharged the heart. They nu 
longer khow on which side the overcharged heart lies, 
and then it often happens that trifling mistakes of persons 
arise. Am I not right, Herr Theophan ? 

Theoph. I will consider it. 

Lis. You indeed are a better sort of man ; and I look 
upon 3’ou as too prudent to overload your heart in that 
fashion. But do you know, a thought strikes me 
whereby we may easily get at the truth respecting Herr 
Adrast and Fraulein Juliane. 

Theoph. Well ? 

, Hen. You would make me curious, if I had not got at 
the truth already. 

Lis, How if we created a false alarm ? 
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Hen, What do you mean by that ? 

Lis. A false alarm is an alarm for which there is no 
real canse, but which still has the power of attracting the 
enemy’s attention to a certain extent. For example : to 
discover whether Fraiilein Juliane loves Adrast, Herr 
Theophan would have to feign to be in love with someone 
else; and to discover whether Adrast lo%"es FrSulein 
Juliane, you would have to feign to be in love with some- 
one else. And since it would not do at all tliat Herr 
Theophan should pretend to be in love with rao, and still 
less that you should pretend to bo in love with his servant 
Martin, tlio long and short of my advice is, that you 
pretend to be in love with each other, I only speak of 
pretending to be — remark particularly what 1 say, only 
pretending to be, otherwise the false alarm might turn 
out to be true. Now tell mo, both of you, is not the idea 
a good one ? 

Thkoph. (aside). If I do not go away she will make me 
declare niy soutiments. (Ahud^ The idea is not so bad, 
but 

Lis. You must only pretend, you know. 

Theoph, The pretending is the very part that does not 
please me. 

Lis. And you, Fraulein ? 

Hev. I do not like pretending either. 

LiS. Are you both afraid that you would play your 
parts too naturally ? What are you about, lion* Theophan ? 
Why are you so absorbed, Friiulein ? 

liEN. 0 dear ! It must be the first time in my i Os 
if I am. 

Theoph. I must leave you a few moments, dear Hen- 
rietto 

Lis. You need not do that. You shall not jsay of m© 
that I have talked you away. Come, Fraulein Henriotte. 

Hen. Your chattering is really very annoying some- 
times, Come, Theophan, shall I say that you will not be 
absent long? 

Theoph. If you will bo so good. (Henribtte and 
Lisette go off on one side. Whilst Theophan is hating <m 
the other he his met by the Banker.) 
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Scene IX. — Theophan. Banker. 

Bank. I bog your pardon, sir ; I wish to speak a word 
with liorr Adrasi. 

Tiieoph. He has just gone out. Will you entrust your 
message to me ? 

IUnk. If I may take the liberty. He wished to borrow 
a sum of money of me, which at first I promised to lot 
him have ; but I now have sci uples on the subject, and 
am come to decline advancing it; that is all. 

Theoph. Scruples, sir ? What scruples ? Surely none 
as to Adrast’s character. 

Bank. Why not *? 

Theowi. Is not his credit good ? 

Bank. Credit, sir, }ou know what that is. A man 
may have credit to-day, without being sure of having it 
to-moriow, I have been made acquainted with his present 
circumstances. 

'rHKOPH. (aside). I must do all I can that this is not 
made public. (Aloud,) You must have been misinformed. 
Do.you know mo, sir ? 

Bank. By sight, no; perhaps when I hear your 
name. 

Theoph. Theophan. 

Bank. A name of which IJiave never heard anything 
but good. 

Theoph. If you are not willing to advance the required 
sum to Herr Adrast, on his personal security, would you 
do it on mine ? 

Bank. With pleasure. 

Theoph. Have the goodness then to accompany me 
into my study — I will give you the necessary security — 
so that the surety which I give may remain a secret from 
Adrast. 

Bank. From him ? 

Theoph. By all means ; to spare him the annoyance 
which your mistrust would cause to him 

Bank. You are truly a noble friend. 

Theoph. Let us not delay any longer. (Exeunt,) 
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ACT V. 

ScEsns L — 37 i6 Banker enters on one side ; Adrast on (he 

other. 

Adr. (to himself). 1 caimot find the man. 

Bank, (to himself). That will do for me. 

Adr. Why there he is I Ah ! sir, do I find you here f 
We have missed each other, then. 

Bank. 1 am glad, Herr Adrast, that I have found you 
at last. 

Adr. I have been to your house in searoh of you. The 
matter admits of no delay. 1 may trust to you still, I 
suppose ^ 

Hank. Yes, now jou may. 

Adr. Now ^ What do you mean ? 

Bank. Nothing. Yes, you may trust to me. 

Adr. I hope you do not mistrust me ? 

Bank. Not in the least. 

Adr. Or, that any one has insinuated aught to you? 

Bank. Still less. 

Adr. We have had dealings together before, and I 
trust you will always find me an honourable man. 

Bank. I have no fear. 

Adr. My honour is concerned in putting those to 
shame who are malicious enoRgh to destroy my credit. 

Bank. I find people do quite the reverse. 

Adr. Oh 1 do not say that. I know I have my enemieA 

Bank. But you have friends also. 

Adr. At the most by name. 1 should deserve ridicule 
if 1 trusted to them. And I assure vou, sir, I am not 
pleased that you have been in this nouse during my 
absence. 

Bank. And yet you ought to be pleased. 

Adr. It is true the house is one.where I should ex|>ect 
nothing but good ; and yet a certain person therein, sir, a 
certain person. ... 1 know 1 should have suffered hkd you 
met him. 

Bank. 1 have not really spoken with anyone ; but the 
one person from whom I made inquiries conoeming yoU| 
diowed the greatest regard for you. ^ 

VOL. JL t 
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Adr. I will tell you who the man ie whose ill-report 
of me I fear in some measure. It may be as well for yon 
to know, that you may be aware who is the author, should 
any reports to my detriment reach your ears. 

Bank. I shall not need to listen to them. 

Adr. But still. ... in a word, it is Theophan* 

Bank, (aeionished). Theophan ? 

Adr. Yes, Theophan. He is my enemy. 

Bank. Theophan your enemy? 

Adr. You appear astonished I 

Bank. Not without good reason. 

Apr. Because, doubtless, you think that a man of his 
profession cannot be otherwise than generous and noble. 

Bank. Sir 

Adr. He in the most dangerous hypocrite that I have 
ever met with amongst his profession. 

Bank. Sir 

Adr. He knows that 1 see through him, and on that 
account does all he can to undermine my character. 

Bank. I beg, sir, 

Adr. If you have a good opinion of him, you are much 
mistaken. Berhaps, indeed, you are only acquainted with 
him through his fortune, and on that score I have nothing 
to say ; he is rich, but just his riches give him the oppor- 
tunity to do mischief in the most subtle manner. 

Bank. What do you say % 

Adr. He employs indescribable intrigues to drive me 
from this house ; intrigues to which he can give such an 
innocent apj^arance, that 1 am m 3 self astonished. 

Bank. This is too much I I cannot longer keep silence. 
Sir, you deceive yourself in the most astonishing manner. 

Adr. I deceive myself? 

Bank. Theophan cannot possibly be the man you give 
him out to bo, You shall hear all : I came here to retract 
the promise I formerly made you ; I had heard particulars 
respecting you, from good authority, but not from 
Theophan, which induced me to take this step.^ 1 found 
him here, and I tdiought there would be no objection to 
my telling him my business. 

Adr. TheophemI How the base fellow must have 
t Uuokled 1 
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Bank. Chuckled 1 He spoke for jou most decidedly. 
And, in short, it is entirely through him that I keep to my 
first promise. 

Ai>r. Through him! What do I hear? 

Bank. He has given me an assurance, under his hand, 
which I may consider as security for you. It is true he 
forbad me to speak a word on the subject to any one ; but it 
was impossible for me to stand by and hear an honest man 
so undeservedly reviled. You may send for the required 
sum when you please. But you will have the goodness 
not to let him know anything about it. He showed 
so much sincerity and friendship for you throughout the 
whole transaction, that he must be a monster if he can 
carry dissimulation so far. Farewell I (Uxit.) 

Scene II. — ^Adrast. 

Adr. What new trick is this’ I cannot collect my 
thoughts! It is not to be endured! Slights, insults — 
insults through the obiect which must be dearest to him 
— all is in vain; nothing makes him feel. What can 
render him so callous ? Malice alone : nought but his 
wish to bring his revenge to maturity. Whom would not 
this man deceive ? I hardly know what to think. He 

forces his favours upon one in a manner But cursed 

be both his favours and his manner. Even if no snake 
lay concealed beneath these flowers, stiU I could not do 
otherwise than hate him. Hate him I will, even^f he 
should save my life. He has robbed me of that which is 
more precious than life — the heart of Juliane; a theft 
which he cannot replace ; no, not if he gave me his life. 
But he will not attempt to atone for it. I give^him credit 
for too much. 


Scene III. — Theophan, Adrast. 

Theoph. In what violent excitement I find yon again^ 
Adrast! 

Adr. It is your doing. 

Theoph. Then it must be one of those deeds which we 
perform against our inclination, and when we are ^ameatly 

T 2 
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striving to effect the reverse. I wish nothing more than 
to see you tranquil, that you may discuss with me, in cool 
blood, a matter which affects us both most closely. 

Adr. Confess, Theophan, is it not the highest degree 
of cunning, when a man can so execute his designs that 
those against whom they are aimed do not themselves 
know what reproaches they can make in return for them ? 

Thloph. Without doubt. 

Adr. Congratulate yourself then, for you have reached 
that point. 

Theoph, What do you mean now? 

Adr. I promised you to pay the acknowledged bilL 
(Ironically.') You must not take it ill, it cannot iow be 
done. I will write you another bill in place of the one 
you have destroyed. 

Theoph. (in the same ironical tone). It is true, I destroyed 
it for no other pui'pose than to have another one from you. 

Adr. That may or may not have been your intention ; 
but you shall have it. Would you not sSbo like to hear 
w^ it is no longer in my power to pay you? 

Theoph. Well, why ? 

Adr. Because I am not fond of sureties. 

Theoph. Sureties ? 

Adr. Yes ; and because 1 do not wish to pay into your 
right hand what 1 have been obliged to take from your 
left. 

Theoph. (aside). The Banker has not kept his word 
with me. 

Adr. Do you understand me ? 

Theoph. I cannot say with certainty. 

Adr. I take every possible trouble to be under no obli- 
gation to you : must it not then annoy me that you make 
it appear as if 1 had good reason to be under much ? 

Theoph. I am astonished at ycmr skill in viewing 
everything in the worst light. 

Adr. And as you have heard, I am also astonidied at 
^ yours, in oonoealmg the bad side so exodlentljr. lu fact, 
1 scarcely know myself what I am to think of it. 

Theoph. Because you will not take the most natural 
* view of the subject. 

Adb. This most natural view, you perhaps mean, is^ 
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that I abould think that you have taken this step from 
generosity, from an anxiety for my good name. But, with 
your permission, that would just be the most unnatural. 

Theoph, Yet you are right: for how would it be 
possible that a man of my profession could ever possess 
sentiments half so humane ? 

Adb. Let us for once set aside your profession. 

Theoph. Can you do that ? 

Adr. Suppose then, that you are not one of those who, 
to maintain a oharacter for piety, conceal their passions as 
much as possible ; who at first learn hypocrisy for decency’s 
sake, and eventually retain it as a second nature ; who are 
bound by their principles to withdraw themselves from 
the society of honourable people, whom they call children 
of the world, or at least to have communication with them 
with no other view than the mean one of drawing them 
over to their own way of thinking : suppose, I say, you 
are not one of these ; you are at least a man who can 
feel an insult, I suppose ? And, to sum up all in one word, 
are you not a lover, who can feel jealousy ’ 

Thh:oph. I am much pleased that you have at last 
come on to that subject. 

Adr. But do not imagine that I shall speak on it 
with any moderation. 

Theoph. Then I must endeavour to employ so much 
the more. 

Adk. You love Julianef and I. . . . I. • • . But why do 
I search for words ? I hate you on account of tMs ove, 
although I have indeed no title to the beloved object : and 
should not you hate me also, you who have a right, which 
I envy ? 

Theoph. Certainly I should not. But let us examine 
the right which you or I may have to Juliane*.’ 

Adr. If this right depended upon the strength of our 
love, perhaps I might still contest it with you. It is your 
good fortune that it rests upon the consent of a father 
and the obedience of a daughter. 

Theoph. Upon that, however, I will not let it depend. 
Love alone shall decide. But, observe, not our love only, 
but principally hers, which you think I possess. If you can 
convince me that you are loved in return by Juliane* 
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Adk. You will regign your claims in my favour? 
Theoph. 1 must. 

Adr. How contemptuously you deal with me. You 
are sure of your game, and satisfied that you risk nothing 
by this rodomontade. 

Theoph. You cannot tell me then whether Juliane 
loves you ? 

Adr. If I could, do you think I would refuse to annoy 
you with this advantage? 

Theoph. Stay 1 you make yourself more inhuman than 

{ ;^ou really are. Well ! I will — I will tell you : Juliane 
oves you. 

Adr. What do you say ? — But I had almost for- 
gotten, in the rapture of this assurance, from whose mouth 
1 hear it. Oh 1 yes, Theophan, yes ^ one may mock one’s 
enemies : but will you not also assure me, to make this 
mockery perfect, that you do not love Juliane either? 

Theoph. (vexed). It is quite impossible to speak a 
reasonable word with you. (Turns to go,) 

Am, (aside). Is he angry? (Aloud,) Stop, Theophan, 
do you know that the first angry look which I have ever 
seen on your face, makes me curious to hear this reasonable 
word. 

Theoph. (angry). And do you know, T begin to be tired 
of your abusive manner. 

Adr. (aside). He appears to be in earnest. 

Theoph. (still angry), I shall endeavour to let you find 
Theophan such as you fancy him to be. 

Adr. Pardon me ; but I think I see more sincerity in 
your resentment than I ever did in your friendship. 

Theoph. Extraordinary man ! Must one put one’s-self 
on your level? must one be equally proud, equally suspi- 
cious, equally insolent with yourself, to win your pitiM 
confidence? 

Adr. I must pardon you this language on account of 
its novelty. 

Theoph. It shall become common enough for you. 

^ . Adr. But to speak truth, you completely puzzle me. 

' Must you tell me, with a smiling countenance, that on 
which all my happiness depends ? I entreat you, tell me 
Ikgain what I just now took for mockery. 
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Theoph. If I repeat it, do xiot imagine that I do it on 
your account. 

Adr. Then I ehall put all the more faith in what yon say. 

Theoph. But without interrupting me, I beg. 

Adr. Proceed then. 

Theoph. In the first place, I will ^ve you the key to 
what you are going to hear. My affection has not deceived 
me less than yours has deceived you ; I perceive and 
admire all the virtues which make Juliane an ornament 
to her sex ; but .... I do not love her. 

Adr. You do not 

Theoph. It is quite immaterial whether you believe 
mo or not. I have taken the greatest trouble to convert 
my esteem into love. But whilst doing so, I have had 
many opportunities of remarking that Juliane has ex- 
perienced the same difficulty. She wished to love me, 
but she did not love me. The heart cannot be reasoned into 
anything ; and in this case, as in others, maintains its inde 
pendence of the understanding. One may act the tyrant 
over it, but not constrain it. And what good does it do, 
to make one’s-self a martyr to one’s reason, when one 
knows at the same time that no peace of mind is to be 
gained by it? I therefore pitied Juliane — or rather, I 
pitied myself. I no longer restrained my growing prefer- 
ence for another person, and saw with pleasure that 
Juliane was too weak or too kind to restrain hers. But it 
was for a man who is as sinworthy of her as he is un- 
worthy to have a true friend. Adrast would lot^g ago 
have been aware that bis happiness lay in her, if ke .iad 
been calm enough to take a right view of anything. He 
observes everything through the coloured glass of his 
own preconceived opinions, and that but supeifficially; and 
would often rather belie his senses than renounce his 
prejudices. Since Juliane considered him amiable, I could 
not possibly conceive him depraved beyond remedy. I 
sought for the best means of making known to both of 
them that they need not consider me as a hindrance to 
their union. I came here now with this purpose, but 
Adrast only allowed me to enter upon the subject after 
the most unseemly opposition. I should have left him 
without a word more, if I had not constrained myself, for 
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the sake of her for whom, from the bottom of my heart, I 
wish everything which she herself desires. 1 have nothing 
more to say. (Is going.) 

Adr. Where are you going, Theophan? Judge by my 
silence how great my astonishment must be! It is a 
human weakness easily to be convinced of that which one 
ardently wishes. Shall I indulge this weakness ? or shall 
1 suppress it ? 

Theoph. I have no wish to be present at your deliber- 
ation. 

Adr. Woe to him who would jest with me in so cruel 
a manner I 

Thlopu. May your torturing uncertainty, then, revenge 
me on you. 

Adr. {aside). Now I will catch him. (Aloud.) Allow me 
to say one word more, Theophan. How can you be angry 
with a man who doubts more through astonishment at his 
own good fortune than through mistrust of you ? 

Theoph. Adrast, I will confess my shame at having 
been angry for one moment, as soon as you express a wish 
to talk rationally. 

Adr. If it be true that you do not love Juliane, will it 
not be necessary to let Lisidor know it ? 

Theoph. Certainly, 

Adr. And that is really your intention ’ 

Theoph. Yes ; and the sooner the better. 

Adr. You will tell Lisidor that you do not love 
Juliane ? 

Theoph. Why not ? 

Adr. And that you love another ? 

Theoph. By all moans ! So that he may have no reason 
to charge Juliane with breaking off the engagement. 

Adr. Will you indeed do all this immediately ? 

Theoph. Immediately ? 

Adr. (aside). Now I have him. (AUmd.) Yes! im- 
mediately. 

Theoph. But will vou also take the same step ! Will 
, you also tell Lisidor that you do not love Henriette? 

Adr. 1 am most anxious. 

Theoph. And that you love Juliane? 

Apr. Do you doubt it? 
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Theofs. Veiy well ; come then. 

Adb. {aside). He really will ? 

Theoph. Come, quick I 

Ad». Consider it well. 

Theoph. What shall I consider ? 

Adr. There is still time. 

Theoph. It is you that hesitate. Come — (going on first.) 
you linger? You are lost in thought? Why do you 
look at me with such astonishment ? 

Adr. (after a pause). Theophan I 

Theoph. Well ; am I not ready ? 

Adr. (affected). Theophan ! You are really an honour- 
able man after all. 

Theoph. Why do you think that now ? What has that 
to do with the matter ? 

Adr. Why do I think so now? Can I require a 
stronger proof that my happiness is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you ? 

Theoph. Yqu acknowledge this very late, but still you 
do acknowledge it. My dear Adrast, give me your hand. 

Adr. I am ashamed. — ^Leave me to myself, I will 
follow you shortly. 

Theoph. No, I will not leave you alone. Is it possible' 
that I have overcome your dislike? that I have over- 
come it by a sacrifice which costs mo so little? Ah! 
Adrast, you do not know yet how selfishly I am acting ; 
perhaps I shall again lose^all your regard .... I love 
Henriette. 

Adr. You love Henriette? Good heavens! Then we 
may both be happy yet. Why did we not explain our- 
selves sooner? Oh, Theophan! Theophan! I should 
then have regarded your conduct with very different eyes. 
You would not have been exposed to the acriihony of my 
reproaches, of my suspicion. 

Theoph. No excuses, Adrast- Prejudice and an unfor- 
tunate attachment are two evils, either of which is suffi- 
cient to change a man’s nature completely. But why do 
we delay here any longer? 

AdE. Yes, Theophan, let us hasten now. But if 
Lisidor opposes us — if Juliana loves another — ^ 

Theoph. Pear not.— Here is Lisidor. 
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Scene IV. — Lisidob, Theophan, Adrast. 

Lis. You are pretty fellows ! Am I always to be left 
alone with your cousin, who is quite a stranger to me ? 

Theoph. We were on the point of coming to you. 

Lis. What have you been about now? Quarrelling 
again ? Believe me, one gets nothing by arguing. You 
are both right, doubtless both right. For example— (to 
Theophan)— this man says reason is weak ; and this man — 
(looking at Adrast) — says reason is strong. The first proves 
with strong argument that reason is weak, the latter with 
weak argument that reason is strong. Now, is that not 
just the same ? Weak and strong, or strong and weak : 
pray what is the difference ? 

Thkoph. Excuse me, but we have not been speaking 
either of the strength or the weakness of reason. 

Lis. Well! then it was perhaps of something else> 
equally indifferent. Perhaps of liberty. Whether a 
hungry donkey stuck between two bundles of hay, pre- 
cisely like each other, has the power of eating from the 
first that comes, or whether the donkey is such a donkey 
that he prefers to starve 1 

Aur, No, that was not our discussion either. We were 
occupied about a matter that concerns you principally. 

Lis. Me ? 

Theoi’h. You, in whose hands our happiness lies. 

Lis. Oh ! You will do me*a kindness if you will take 
it into your own as soon as possible. You mean your 
happiness with my girls ? 1 have already long wished to 
get them off. A man is a man, and a girl is a girl ; and 
as for happiness, it is like a glass, easily broken. 

Theoph. We can never be sufficiently grateful for the 
near alliance with which you deign to favour us. There 
ii still, however, one great difficulty. 

Lis. What? 

Adr. A difficulty which it was impossible to see 
before. 

^ Lis. How now? 

Theoph. and Adr. We must confess to you 

L1S4 Both at once? What is it? I must interrogate 
you in order. What have yon to confess, Theophan ? 
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Theoph. I must confeSB to yon that 1 do not love 
Jttliane* 

Lis. Not love her? Do I hear right? And what is 
your confession, Adrast ? 

Adr. I must confess to you that I do not love Hen- 
riette. 

Lis. Not love her ? You not love, and you not love ; it 
is not possible. You wranglers, who have never yet agreed 
on any point, are going to do so now for the first time 
when it is a question of leaving me in the lurch ? Ah i 
you are joking, now I begin to see it. 

Adr. We? Joking? 

Lis. Or else you are not right in your heads. You do 
not love my daughters? Why the girls will cry their 
eyes out. But why not, let me ask ? What’ is the matter 
with Juliane that you cannot love her? 

Theoph. To tell you the truth, I believe her heart is 
occupied with thoughts of another. 

Adr. And that is just what I suspect of Henriette — 
not without reason. 

Lis. Oh! ohl I must get to the bottom of this. 
Halloa ! Lisette ! Lisette ! So you are both jealous, are 
you, and only wish to threaten? 

Theoph. Threaten ? Where we have the greatest need 
of your kindness. 

Lis. Halloa there ! Lisette ! 

Scene V. — ^Lisette, Lisidor, Theophan, Adrast^ 

Lise. Well I Here I am ! What is the matter ? 

Lis. Tell them to come here directly. 

Lise. Who ? 

Lis. Both of them ; do you not hear ? 

Lise. My young Mistresses ? 

Lis. Of course. 

Lise. I will fetch them immediately. (Turning TtAmd 
€^ain.) Cannot 1 tell them beforehand what they are to 
come for. 

Lis. No! 

Lise. (Ooea out and returns). TS^ni if they ask me? 

Lis. Will you go I 
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Liss. 1 am going. {BeturnB again,) Ib it anything 
particular? 

Lis. I think it is you, you monkey, who wish to know 
it before they do I 

Lose. Gently ! 1 am not so curious. (Exit,) 

Scene VI.— Lisidor^ Theophan, Adrast. 

lAi. You have completely confounded me all of a 
sudden. But patience! patience! I will soon put the 
matter right again. A pretty business it would be if I 
had to look about for another pair of sons-in-law. You 
were just to my mind ; and I shall not get such a pair 
together again, even if I have them made to order. 

Adr. Look about for other sons-in-law? With what 
misfortune do you threaten us ? 

Lis. Why you would not marry the girls without 
loving them ? You will excuse me there. 

Thboph. Without loving them ? 

Adr. Who said that? 

Lis. Then what did you say ? 

Adr. I adore Juliane. 

Lis. Juliane ! 

Theoph. I love Henriette, more than myself. 

Lis. Henriette! Humph! now my heart suddenly 
grows light again. Is that the difficulty ? Then it is 
nothing more than that you have fallen in love with one 
another’s sweethearts? Well, an exchange will set the 
whole affair right again. 

Theoph. You are very kind, Lisidor. 

Adr. You consent then? 

Lis. What am I to do ? It is certainly better that 
you change before marriage than after. If my daughters 
are satisfied, so am I. 

Adr. We flatter ourselves they will be so. But after 
the good will which you have shown us, there is still a 
confession which I cannot withhold from you. 

Lis, Another one ? 

Adr. I should not act like an honourable man, if I 
concealed the state of my finances from you. 

LiS. What about your finances? 
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Abb. My fortune is so wasted, tliat when 1 have paid 
all my debts I shall have nothing left. 

Lis. Oh I do not talk about that : did I ask you what 
fortune you had? I know well enough that you have 
been a wild blade^ and squandered everything ; but just for 
this reason I give you my daughter, that you may have 
something again. Hold I here they come ; now let me 
speak 


ScjENB Vn. — Julians, Henriettb, Lisette, Lisidob, 
Theofhan, Adrast. 

Lise. Here they are, Herr Lisidor ; we are most curious 
to know what you have to say. 

Lis. Cheer up, my girls 1 I have good news for you. 
To-morrow it shall be all right. Think of that. 

Lise. What shall be all right ? 

Lis. Nothing will be all right for you. Cheer up, my 
girls I Weddings I Weddings ! Why, you look as doleful 
.... What is the matter, Juliane ? 

JuL. You shall always find me an obedient daughter ; 
but just this once, let me represent to you that you would 
be hurrying me. Heavens I to-morrow? 

Lis. And you, Henriette? 

Hen. I, dear father I Oh I I shall be ill to-mon:ow— 
sick unto death. * 

Lis. Put it off till the day after. 

Hen. It cannot be ; Adrast knows my reasons. 

Abb. I know, lovely Henriette, that you do not like me. 

Theoph. And you, dearest J uliane, do you mean to obey ? 
How near do I appear to be to my happiness, an,d how ar 
am I perhaps from it still. With what countenance shall 
I tell you that I am not worthy of your hand ? that, with 
all the esteem which I cannot but mel for such a faultless 
being, 1 do not dare to feel that for you which 1 can fee} 
fer one person alone in the whole world. 

Lise, Why, that is a flat refusal. It is not allowed 
fer men too to give such things. So, quick, JuUane, out 
with it. 

Theoph. My explanation could give offence to none 
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but a Tain woman ; and I know that Juliane is so far 
above such weakness 

JuL, Ah ! Theophan, I perceive you have read my 
heart too well. 

Adr. Well, you are free, lovely Jtdiane, I have no 
further avowal to make than what 1 have already made. 
What may I hope ’ 

J tJL. My dear father — Adrast — Sister — Theophan 

Lise. Kow 1 see it all. Their grandmamma must 
know it at once. (Lisette runs off,) 

Lis. (to Juliane.) Do you see, girl, what a pretty 
business you have made ’ 

Theoph. And what do you say, dearest Henriette? 
Is not Adrast a faithless lover ? Ah ! would you but cast 
your eyes on a truer one I We talked just now of revenge, 
an innocent revenge. 

Hen. It is a bargain, Theophan : I will be revenged. 

Lis. Take care, Henriette ! Have you forgotten the 
illness you are going to have to-morrow ? 

Hen. I shall not be at home, if it comes. 

Lis. Now, are not you strange people ? I wished to 
bring together birds of the same feather ; but I see you 
have a piebald taste. The serious was to have the serious, 
and the lively the lively ; but no, the serious wants the 
lively, and the lively the serious. 

Scene VIII. — Frau Philanb, mth Lisette. (The resi 
as before.) 

Frau Phi. Children, what do I hear? is it possible ? 

Lis. Yes, mamma, it is ; and I suppose you will not say 
nay. They want 

^ Frau Phi. I say nay? This change has been my 
wish, my prayer. Ah, Adrast ! Ah, Henriette I often 
have I trembled for you. You would have been an un- 
happy couple. You both require a companion who knows 
Hhe path of duty better than vourselves. Theophan, you 
have long had my blessing ; but if you court more tnan 
this, if you court the blessing of heaven, make such a 
character of Henriette as is worthy of you. And Adrast, 
I have hitherto considered you a bad man, but we will 
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hope. He who can love a pious woman, must already be 
on the road to piety himself. For this I rely upon you, 
Juliane. And above all tilings, induce him not to treat 
honest people — good clergymen, so contemptuously as he 
has treated Theophan. 

Ade. Madam, do not remind me of my injustice. Oh 1 
if I am always in the wrong in the same degree as I haye 
been in my conduct to you, Theophan, what a man, or 
rather, what a wretch I must be. 

Lis. Now, did I not say that you would be the best 
friends in the world, as soon as you became brothers-in- 
law ? This is but the beginning. 

Theoph. I repeat it, Adrast, you are a better man than 
you imagine ; better Aan till now you have wished to 
appear. 

Frau Phi. Well, it is a comfort too, to hear that. 
{To Lisidor.) Come, my son, give me your arm. I am 
tired of standing, and my joy has made me forget that 1 
left Araspe alone. 

Lis, Ah I to be sure, this is something to tell him. 
Come, mother. But no more changing, no more chang- 
ing! 

Lise. Poor me I how badly I come off, with nothing 
to change. 
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THE TREASURE. 


Scene I.— Leander, Staleno. 

Stal, What I Leander, so young, and you have already 
tound a girl to your taste ? 

Lean. She will be so much the more pleased that I am 
young : and yet not very young either. If I was twice 
as old, 1 might already have children as old as I am. 

Stal. And I am to let you have her ? 

Lean. Yes, my dear Guardian, if you will have the 
kindness. 

• Stal. Dear Guardian! It is long since I have heard 
that. If you will have the kindness 1 How polite one 
suddenly becomes when one is in love. But what sort of 
a person is she ? for you h§ve not told me that yet. 

Lean. A most delightful girl I 

Stal. Has she money ? How much will she have>? 

Lean. She is beauty itself; and as innocent, too — as 
innocent — as I am. 

Stal. Does she also talk already of the children she 
might have? But tell me, how much will she hawe? 

Lean. If you saw her, you would fall in love with her 
yourself. An oval, plump face, but nothing childish in 
it; a figure like a re^ 

Stal. And how much will she have ? 

Lean. As straight as a reed. Not thin, and yet not 
stout either. You doubtless know that a young lady to be 
really beautiful, must be neither one nor the other. 

^ Stal. And how much will she have ? 

X7 2 
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Leai . She carries herself in such a manner ; ah f dear 
Herr Staleno, in such a manner .... And 1 assure you she 
never learnt to dance ; it came to her by nature. 

Stal. And how much will she have? 

Lean. If her face was not out-and-out the most lovely 
one to be conceived, her manners alone would make her the 
most agreeable person under the sun. I cannot conceive 
who can have taught her them. 

Stal. Will you listen ! I am asking you about her 
marriage-portion ? How much will she have ? 

Lean. And talks .... She can talk like an angel. 

Stal. How much will she have? 

Lean. You will hardly meet with more intelligence 
and virtue than she possesses in any other of her sex. 

Stal. Very good, very good ; but how much will she 
have? 

Lean. Moreover, she comes of a good family, dear 
Guardian ; of a very good family. 

Stal. The good families are not always the richest. 
How much will she have ? 

Lean. By-the-by, I forgot to tell you, that she also 
sings very well, 

Stal. The Devil ! Don’t let me ask the same question 
a hundred times. First and foremost, I wish to know 
how much sho will have. 

Lean. It was only yesterday evening I heard her 
sing for the first time. Howi enchanted I was ! 

Stal. Do not make fun of your guardian. If you will 
not give mo an answer, go your way, and let me go 
mine. 

Lean. Why, you are quite angry, dearest Guardian. 
I was on the point of answering your question. 

Stal. Well, do so, then. 

Lean. What was it? Yes, I recollect. You asked if 
she was a good housewife. Oh I an incomparable one I I 
am convinced she will save her husband thousands every 
year. 

Stal. There is something in that; but that was not 
iirhat I asked. I asked — don’t you understand your native 
language — I asked, is she non ? whether she will have 
a good dowry? 
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Lean. {iorirwfMtf). A dowry ? 

Stal. Yes, a dowry. What is she worth ? the young 
gentleman has never troubled himself about that. Oh ! 
youth I youth! that hair-brained youth should be so in- 
different about that which is of the very utmost con- 
sequence I Well, if you do not know yet what your young 
lady will have— why go and find out. Then we can talk 
more of the matter. 

Lean. We may do that at once. If you are not averse 
to it. 1 have not been so thoughtless ; 1 have already 
made inquiries. 

Stal. Then you know what she is to have? 

Lean. To a fraction. 

Stal. And how much is it? 

Lean. Not a great deal, certainly. 

Stal. Well, who wants a great deal ? Only what is 
just. You have plenty yourself, you know. 

Lean. Oh ! you are an excellent man, my dear Guardian. 
It is true I am rich enough to be able to dispense with 
money in her. 

Stal. Will the girl have the half of your fortune? 

Lean. The half? No, not the half. 

Stal. A third part ? 

Lean. Nor a tlurd part. 

Stal. Surely a fourth ? 

Lean. Hardly. 

Stal. At any rate, I suppose, it is an eighth ? then it 
would be a few thousand thalers, which on commencin 
house-keeping are soon enough gone. 

Lean. I have told you already it is not much, not in 
any way much. 

Stal. But not much is still something. How much ? 

Lean. Little, dear Guardian. , 

Stal. How little, then ? 

Lean. Little. You know yourself what little means. 

Stal. Now out with it. I must have a name. Express 
it by numbers. 

Lean. Why the little, Herr Staleno, is • • • • nothing 
at all. 

Stal. Nothing at all ! Indeed I You are right ; no- 
thing is little enough. But, seriously, are you not ashamed, 
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Leander, to be bo foolish as to choose a girl for a wife 
who has nothing ? 

Lean. What do you say? Has nothing! She has 
everything which belongs to a perfect woman ; money is 
the only thing she has not. 

Stal. That is to say, she has everything which could 
make a perfect woman, if she only had that which does 
make a perfect woman. — Say no more, I must know best 
what is good for you. But may I know who this 
beautiful, amiable, accomplished beggar is? what her 
name is ? 

Lean. That is wrong of you, Herr Staleno. If it 
depended on merit we should all be poor, and this beggar 
would alone be rich. 

Stal. Tell me her name, then, that I may know what 
else to call her. 

Lean. Camilla. 

Stal. Camilla 1 Surely not the sister of the dissolute 
Lelio ? 

Lean. The same. Her father is one of the most 
honourable men in the world. 

Stal. Js, or was. It is now nine years since he left 
this place ; and for four years nobody has had any tidings 
at all of him. Who knows where the honest Anselmus is 
lying ? It is as well for him, perhaps, that he does not 
return ; for if he did come, and saw the state his family 
is in, he would vex himself to^death. 

Lean. You knew him, then ? 

Stal. I should think so. He was my most intimate 
friend. 

Lean. And you will be so cruel to his daughter ? You 
would prevent my placing her again in the position she 
deserves. 

Stal. Leander, if you were my son, I would not say a 
word against the match ; but, remember, you are only my 
ward. Your feelings might alter when you grew older, 
and if you become tired of the pretty face — for the best 
foundation is here wanting— all the blame would fall 
on me. 

Lean. What! My feelings alter? I cease to love 
Camilla? I 
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Stal. Wait till you are your own master, then you 
can act as you please. If, indeed, the young lady was 
still in the same oiroumstanoes in which her father left 
her — ^if her brother had not squandered everything— if 
old Fhilto, to whom Anselmus entrusted the care of his 
children, had not been an old rogue — ^why then I would 
certainly myself do all in my power that nobody but 
you should win Camilla. But, since that is not the case, 
I will have nothing to do with it. Oo home again. 

Lean. But, my dear Herr Staleno. 

Stal. Your flattery is all to no purpose. What I have 
said, 1 have said. 1 was just going to old Fhilto, who in 
other respects is a good friend of mine, to road him a 
lesson on his behaviour towards Lelio. He has even 
bought the house from this dissolute youth now — the last 
thing they had left. That is too bad ; that is not to be 
defended. Go, Leander ; do not detain me longer. We 
can speak more of this at home. 

Lean. In the hope that you will think better of the 
matter, I will go. You will come back soon, I suppose. 

Stal. Yes. 

Scene II. — Staleno. 

Stal. It certainly does not answer to tell people the 
truth, and upbraid them with their own bad deeds ; one 
generally makes enemies thereby. But be it so. I will 
not have that man for a friend who has so little oonsoit^nce. 
Could I ever have imagined that Fhilto, the man in ^ horn 
I had such confldenoe. . . . Ah ! there he comes, just in the 
nick of time. 

Scene HI. — Staleno, Fhilto. 

Stal. Good day, Herr Fhilto. 

Phil. What, is that you, Herr Staleno I How are you, 
my dear old friend? Where were you going? 

Stal. I was just in the aot of coming to you. 

Phil. To me ? Why, that is capit^ Come, I will 
turn back with you directly. 

Stal. It is not necessary, if only I can speak with you. 
[t is all the same io me whether it is in your house or in 
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the street. I would rather talk with you in the open air 
to be clear of contagion. 

Phil. What do you mean by contagion ? Have t had 
the plague since I saw you ? 

Stal. Something worse than the plague. Oh! Philtol 
Philto ! are you the honourable Philto, whom the town 
has hitherto numbered amongst the few men of real 
weight and value ? 

Phil. That is a capital beginning to a castigatory 
sermon. How do I come by it? 

Stal, What pretty stories are told about you in the 
town I An old knave, a skin-flint, a leech — ^these are the 
best of your titles. 

Phil. Mine ? 

Stal. Yes, yours. 

Phil. I am sorry for it. But what is to be done? 
One must let people talk. I cannot prevent any person 
from thinking or speaking ill of me; enough if I am 
conscious they do me injustice. 

Stal. Are you so indifferent about it ? I was not so 
indifferent when I heard it. But this coolness is not 
enough to justify you. One is often cool, because one 
feels that one has no right to be hasty and angry. 
Should any one speak so of me .... 1 would break the 
neck of the first who did. I trust, however, that I should 
never, by my actions, give occasion for it. 

Phil. May I then hear whSt is the crime that I am 
accused of? 

Stal. You must have come to an understanding with 

? our conscience that it does not occur to you immediately, 
’ell me, was Anselmus your friend ? 

Phil. He was, and is so still, far as we now are from 
each other. Do you know that on his departure he 
entrusted his son and daughter to my care? Would he 
have done that, if he had not considered me his true 
friend? 

Stal. Ah ! honest Anselmus, hqw have you deceived 
yourself! 

pHin I trust he has not deceived himself. 

Stal. 'No ? Well, well, if I had a son whom I wished 
to see in a state of extreme depravity, I certainly would 
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entrufit him to yotir grtardianship. He has become a 
pretty fellow, has Lelio ! 

Phil. Now you lay that to my charge of which you 
have always hitherto acquitted me. Lelio committed his 
dissolute excesses without my knowledge ; and when I 
heard of them, it was already too late to prevent them. 

SrAL. I no longer believe that I for your last trick 
betrays your intentions. 

Phil. What trick ? 

Stal. To whom has Lelio sold his house ? 

Phil. To me. 

Stal. Welcome, Anselmus! You may now sleep in 
the streets. Shame, Philto ! 

Phil. I have fairjy paid the three thousand thalers 
for it. 

Stal. Fairly to lose the name of an honourable man. 

Phil. Ought I not to have paid the money then ? 

Stal. Oh I Don’t pretend to be so silly. You ought 
not to have bought anything from Lelio. To help such 
a man to money— is not that putting a knife into the 
hand of a madman, that ho may cut his own throat? 
Is not that entering into partnership with the son, to 
ruin the father without mercy ? 

Phil. But Lelio had the greatest need of the money. 
With part of it he had to free himself from a disgraceful 
imprisonment. And if I had not bought the house, 
somebody else would. • 

Stal. Others might have done as they pleased. But 
do not excuse yourself; one cannot but see yOur real 
reason. The house is worth about four thousand thalers; 
it was to be sold for three thousand, and I have the best 
claim, thought you, to the profit. I am fond of money 
likewise : but look you, Philto, I would sooner have had 
this right hand of mine cut off than have been guiltv of 
BO mc^n an action, even could I have gained a millioii 
by it. In short, to finish the business, our friendship is 
at an end. 

Phil. Now truly, Staleno, you press me hard. I 
believe you will inauoe me, by your invectives, to trust 
a secret to vou which no otW person on earth should 
have learnt nom me. 
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Stal. Do not be anxious abont anything yon may 
entrust to me. It is as safe with me as with yourself 
^ Phil. Just look round about, and see that nobody is 
listening. — Look well I — ^Are you sure nobody is peeping 
out of those windows ? 

Stal. This really must be a most secret secret. I do 
not see anybody. 

Phil. Well, listen. On the very day that Anselmus 
took his departure, he drew me aside, and led me to a 

r irticular spot in his house. My dear Philto, said he, 
have one thing more to make known to you. Here, in 
this • • • • Wait a little, Staleno, I see somebody there; 
we will let him pass first. 

Stal. Ho has gone now. 

Phil. Here, said he, in this cellar, under one of the 

• • • . Stop I there comes a 

Stal. It is only a child. 

Phil. Children are curious. 

Stal. It has gone. 

Phil. Under one of the stones of the floor, said he, I 
have .... There is something running there again. 
Stal. It is nothing but a dog. 

Phil. But it has ears! I have, said he (looking 
anxiously from side to side\ buried a small sum of money. 
Stal. What ! ^ 

Phil. Hist I hist ! Who would say such a thing twice ? 
Stal. A sum of money I A^reasure ! 

Phil. Yes ; but, I say, if any one heard t 
Stal. Perhaps a sparrow, flying over our heads. 

Phil. I have, continued he, been saving long enough, 
and have put up with much for it. I am now going to 
travel. I leave my son sufficient to live upon, I dare not 
leave him a farthing more. He has every disposition to 
be a dissolute man, and the more he had, so much the 
more would he squander. What would then remain 
for my daughter? I must be prepared for any event ; my 
journey is a long and dangerous one : who knows if I may 
ever return. A certain part, therefore, of this sum shall 
, a dowry for my Camilla, if a good opportunity present 
itself for her to marry. My son shall have the remainder; 
but not before you have certain intdligence of my death. 
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Till that time, T entreat you, Philto, witii tears I entreat 
you, my good friend, to let Lelio know nothing about it ; 
Aeejp it moreover a secret from everyone, lest by chance 
he hear it from a third person. I promised my friend all* 
and took an oath upun it. Now tell mo, Staleno, when I 
heard that Lelio was detenmined to soil the house, the 
very house in which the money is concealed, tell me, I 
say, what could I do ? 

Stal. What do I hear? By my faith! the matter 
now assumes a different aspect. 

Phil. Lelio had advertised the house for sale while I 
was absent in the country. 

Stal. Ha I ha I The wolf had observed that the sheep- 
dog was away from the flock. 

Phil. You may imagine that I was not a little alarmed 
when I returned to town. It was done. Could 1 then 
betray my friend, and disclose the treasure to the dissolute 
Lelio? Or should I let the house go into the hands of a 
stranger, from whom perhaps Anselmiis would never 
have recovered it ? To take the treasure away — that was 
not to be done. In a word, I saw no other remedy than 
to purchase the house myself, to save both one and the 
other. Anselmus may now return to-day or to-morrow ; 
I can give both over to him. You must see that I do not 
want the house I have bought ; I have turned out son and 
daughter, and shut it up. No one shall enter it again 
but its lawful owner. I^perceived beforehand that the 
people would abuse me ; but I prefer appearing dish meet 
for a short time, to really being so. Am I still in ^our 
eyes an old cheat, a leech? 

Stal. You are an honourable man, and I am a fool.— - 
I wish the people who must needs know all the gossip, 
and go about with stories which have neither head nor 
tail, were hanged. What stuff have they not whispered 
to mo about you I But why was 1 such an old ass as to 
believe it all? Do not take it ill of me, Philto; 1 was too 
hasty. 

Phil. I take nothing ill where 1 see the intention is 
good. You had my go^ name at heart, and that pleases 
me. Much you would have troubled yourself about it if 
you had not been my friend. 
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Stal. Indeed, I am quite angry with myself. 

Phil. Do not be so. 

Stal. I am quite distressed that I could haye imagined 
any dishonesty on your part for a single instant. 

rHiL. And I am quite pleased with you, that you have 
been so open with me. A friend, who tells one to one’s^ 
face anything objectionable that he notices in one, is now 
very rare ; one must not quarrel with him, even if he be 
only right once in ten times. Only be equally kind to 
me in &e future. 

Stal. That is what I call spoken as a man ought to 
speak ! Agreed I we are friends, and will remain so. 

Phil. Agreed 1 Have you anj^hing else to say to me? 

Stal. I think not. Oh I yes, I have. {Aside.) Per- 
haps I can give my ward an unexpected pleasure. 

Phil. What is it ? 

SfAL. Did you not say that a part of the hidden 
treasure was to be a dowry for the young Camilla? 

Phil. Yes. 

Stal. To what will that part amount? 

Phil, To six thousand thalers. 

Stal. Not so bad. And if a suitable match for the 
six thousand thalers — for Miss Camilla, I should say — 
were to offer, would you have a mind to say yes to it? 

Phil. If the match was suitable, why not ? 

Stal. For example— my ward. What do you think ? 

Phil. What! young Herr Tieander? Has he an eye 
on her? 

Stal. That he has, both eyes. He is so wrapt up in her, 
that he would rather marry her to-day than to-morrow, 
even if she came to him without clothes on her back. 

Phil. That is what I call love ! Truly, Herr Staleno, 
your proposal is not to be despised. If you are in 
earnest 

Stal. Quite in earnest ! I should not joke about six 
thousand thalers. 

Phil. But will Camilla have Leander? 

Stal. At any rate he will have her. When twenty 
thousand thalers wish to marry six thousand, why the 
six will not be mad and give the twenty their eang4» The 
girl can surely count. 
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Phil. I believe if AnselmiiB should return home to- 
day he could not wish to see his daughter better provided 
for. Yery well, I take the responsibility upon myself. 
Consider the matter settled, Herr Staleno. 

Stal. If the six thousand thalers are forthcoming. 

Phil. Oh! confound itl The neatest diflSculty only 
just occurs to me. Must Leander nave the six thousand 
thalers at once— down? 

Stal. He need not, but then he must not have Camilla 
at once, either. 

Phil. Pray give me your advice, then. The money is 
concealed ; if I take it out, where shall 1 say that I got it 
from ? If I tell the truth, Lelio will smell a rat, and not 
be talked over to believe that more money cannot lie in 
the same place where the six thousand have lain. Shall 
I say that I give the money from my own fortune ? That 
I should not care to do ; for the people would only find 
a fresh inducement to slander me in that. “ Philto,” they 
would perhaps say, “ would not be so generous, did not 
his conscience whisper to him that he had cheated the poor 
children out of too much.” 

Stal. That is true. 

Phil. And for that reason I should think it would b^ 
as well if the dowry could remain till Anselmus’s return. 
Leander is quite sure of having it. 

Stal. Leander, as I have said, would care nothing 
about it. But, my dear Philto, I, who am his guardian, 
must be just as careful of calumny as you. “ YeS I } !" 

would be muttered, ** the rich ward is in good hands ! 
A girl without a farthing is now tacked to him, and the 
poor creature, to show her gratitude, will understand 
how she must behave towards the guardian. Staleno is 
cunning ; such an account as he has againSb Leander is 
not likely to be readily paid off. A female int^ceesor, 
who will keep her husband’s eyes shut when he wishes to 
look into matters, is not so ba^” Such comments I beg 
to decline. 

Phil. ' You are right. But how is the matter to be 
managed ? Do think a little. 

Stal. You think, too. 
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Stal, Well ? 

Fhtl. No I that will not do. 

Stal. Oh I I tell you what 1 Supposing .... That 
will not do either. 

Phil. Could not one— 

Stal. One would have to— 

Phil. What did you mean ? 

Stal. What were you going to say ? 

Phil. Go on. 

Stal. No, you. 

Phil. I should like to hear your ideas first. 

Stal. And I ^ours. Mine are not quite ripe. 

Phil. And mine .... mine have slipped away again. 

Stal. What a pity ! But stop 1 mine begin to ripen 
.... Now they are ripe. 

Phil. That is good ! 

Stal. What if we got some fellow privately, for a 
good bribe, who was impudent enough, and had sufiScient 
gift of the gab, to tell ten lies in a breath ? 

Phil. How could he help us? 

Stal. Why, he would have to disguise himself, and 
give out that he came from some out-of-the-way country 
or other. 

Phil. And 

Stal. And that he has spoken with Anselmus 

Phil. And 

Stal. And that Anselmus ^as made him the bearer of 
letters, one to his son, and one to you. 

Phil. And what then ? 

Stal. Why, do you not see what I intend? In the 
letter to his son must be written — ^that Anselmus cannot 
return yet; that Lelio in the meantime shall look after 
^ the house, and husband his income well, and more of the 
same kind. In your letter it must be written — ^that 
Anselmus has reflected upon the age of his daughter ; 
that he would willingly know that die was married ; that 
he has sent her such and such a sum for her marriage- 
portion, in case a good offer should arise. 

Phil. And the fellow must pretend that he has brought 
the money for the dowiy with him, eh I 


{Spoken at the eame momeni^ 
< after they have been thinking 
l/or some time. 
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Stal. Exactly so. 

Phil. That will do admirahly 1— But what if the son 
know his &ther’B handwriting? What, if he remembers 
his seal? 

Stal. Oh I there are a thousand ways to manage that. 
Do not alarm yourself before your time. I have tliis 
moment bethought me of a man who will be able to play 
the part to perfection. 

I Phil. Indeed! Go then at once and settle what is 
necessary with him. I will see about the money imme- 
diately ; for the present I would rather take it from my 
own, until I can disinter it with safety. 

Stal. Do so ! Do so I In half an hour the man shall 
be at your house. (Exit) 

Phil, (alone). It is disagreeable enough to me that 
I am obliged in my old age to practise such devices, and 
particularly on that scamp Lelio’s account. There he 
comes himself, with the friend who leads him into all the 
mischief. They appear to be talking earnestly ; without 
doubt some creditor is after them again. (Retiree a 
Utile.) 


Scene IV. — ^Lblio, Maskarill, Philto. 

Lelio. And that is all that remains from the three 
thousand thalers? {Counts.) Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, five-and-fifty. Only fifty-five left I 
Mask, It appears almost incredible to me. Let me 
count them. (Lelio gives him the money.) Ten, t '^enty, 
thirty, forty, five-and forty. Yes, sure enough P^fi\o-and- 
forty, and not one fraction more. (Qives him the Tnoney 
bach) 

Lelio. Five-and-forty ! Five-and-fifty you mean. 

^ Mask. Oh ! I think I have counted better than you. 

IjEUO. (after he has counted the money to himself). Hal 
ha I You conjuror ! you have used your hands as pockets ? 

Allow me just 

Mask. What do yoi^lease to wish ? 

Leuo. Your hand, Herr MaskarilL 
Mask. Oh 1 nonsense I 
Lklio. I beg 
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Mask. No, no 1 I — — ^feel ashamed 

liELio. Ashamed ? That would be something new for 
you. Without further fuss, rascal, show me yoxu: hand. 

Mask. I tell you, Herr Lelio, 1 am ashamed ; for the 
fact is — have not yet washed my hands to-day. 

Lelio. There it is I It is no wonder, then, wat every- 
thing remains sticking to the dirt. (Opefts his hand and 
finds the money between his fingers^ Do you see what a 
necessary virtue cleanliness is? You were within an ace 
of being taken for a dishonest fellow, whereas you are 
only a dirty one. But, in earnest : if you have taken 
your ten thalers discount from every fifty, why then, 
from the three thousand — ^let us see — ^not more than six 
hundred have crept into your pocket. 

Mask. Zounds I one would hardly believe that a spend- 
thrift could reckon so well. 

Lelio. And even then I do not rightly see how the 
whole sum is to be accounted for. Just think, three thou- 
sand thalers 

Mask. Are soon disposed of. In the first place, the 
bill drawn that was sued for 

Lelio. That does not make it. 

Mask. The housekeeping of j our sister 

Lelio. Is a trifle. 

Mask. To Herr Stiletti, for oysters and French 
wines 

Leuo. Were a hundred and twenty thalers. 

Mask. Debts of honour paid 

Leuo. They cannot have amounted to much more. 

Mask. Another kind of debts of honour, which were 
not contracted at pl^ — and yet they were, too — due to 
the good and honest Frau Lelane and her amiable nieces. 

Lelio. Pass over that. For a hundred thalers one can 
buy a great many ribbons, shoe-buckles, and lace cii£b. 

Mask. But your tailor 

Lelio. What, was he paid out of it? 

Mask. Why no ! he is not paid yet. And I— ~ 

^ Lelio. And you? Yes, trmy, I must reckon more for 
' you than for the bill, or for Herr Stiletti, or for Frau 
Lelane. 

Mask. No, no, sir ; I was going to say that I have not 
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yet been paid, either. I have let my wages run on nn- 
- paid for seven years. 

Leuo. ^ You have thereby had a seven years’ licenoe to 
cheat me in every possible way, and have known so well 
how to make use of it 

Phil, (coming up to them)» That finally the master 
will have to wear the livery of the servant. 

Mask. A prophecy! It surely came from heaven. 
(Looking round him. ) Ha ! ha ! Hexr Philto, did it come 
from you ? I am too generous to wish you the fate of the 
modem prophets. But if you have been listening to us, 
say yourself, is it permitted that a poor servant, looking 
for his wages for seven long years 

Phil. You should find your wages at the gallows. 
Lelio, I would speak a word with you. 

Lelk). Anything but reproaches, Herr Philto ; I may 
deserve them, but they are now too late. 

Phil. Lcander has made an offer, through his guardian, 
Herr Staleno, to your sister. 

Lelio. To my sister ? That is good news indeed. 

Phil. Undoubtedly it would be good news ; but there 
is a diflBculty about the settlements. Staleno did not 
know that you had got through everything. As soon as 
I told him he withdrew his consent. 

Lelio. What do you say ? 

Phil. I say that you have made your sister miserable. 
The poor girl must now remain single through 3 our 
fault. 

Mask. Not through his fault ; but through the fault 
of an old miser. I wish the deuce would fetch all selfish 
guardians, and everything that looks like one (looking 
<aJt Philto.) Must a girl, then, have money, to become the 
honourable wife of an honourable gentleman ? • And, at 
all events, I know who might well give her a dowry. 
The^ are people who are accustomed to buy houses cheap. 

Leijo, (thoughtful.') Camilla is indeed to be pitied. 
Her brother is a good-for-nothing vagabond. 

Mask. You must settle that matter with yourself, if 
yo«i ehoose to abuse yourself. But, Herr Philto, a small 
gift of a thousand thalers, in consideration of the cheap 
purcha^e- 

YOU IL 
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Phil. Adieti, Lelio. Ton appear to be struck by tbs 
news I have given yon. I will not interrupt {rood 
reflections. , ^ « 

Mask. And not willingly indulge in any yourself. 
Isn’t that the case ? Otherwise the small gift I spoke of 
would furnish an excellent subject. 

Phil. Maskarill, take care of my small gifts. The 
coin may not be of the sort to please you. (Exit,) 

Mask. It must be worthless coin if it has not some 
value at the gaming table. 

Scene V. — ^Maskarill, Lelio. 

Mask. What is the matter now? Why, you hardly 
make such a sour phiz even when you count your trumps 
in a confounded bad hand .... And yet what will you bet 
that I don’t know your thoughts ? . , . . “ Now, it is a 
cursed unlucky thing,” think you, “ that my sister should 
not marry the rich Leander.” How I would like to have 
fleeced my new brother-in-law I 

Lelio. (etill in thought). Listen, Maskarill I 

Mask. Well? — but 1 cannot hear you think, you must 
speak. 

Lelio. Are you inclined to make good the numerous 
acts of roguery you have practised upon me, by one single 
honest deed ? 

Mask. A droll question I ^ For what, then, do you take 
me ? For a deceiver who is an honest man ; or for an 
honest man who is a deceiver ? 

Lelio. My good, honest Maskarill, I take you for a 
man who might lend me a few thousand thalers, at least, 
were he only willing to lend me as much as he has robbed 
me of. 

Mask. Oh I good, honest Maskarill ! And what would 
you do with these few thousand thalers? 

Lelio. Give them to my sister for her marriage por- 
tion, and afterwards I would shoot myself through the 
head. 

Mask. Shoot yourself through the head I It is true 
that would not be running away with the money from 
me j but yet (As if meditating.) 
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Lflio. Ton know, Maskarill, I love my sister, I must 
therefore do all in my power for her now, if she is not 
to think ill of her brother for the rest of her life. Be 
generous, and do not refuse me your assistance, 

Mask. You take me on my weak side. I have a deuced 
propensity for generosity; and your fraternal affection, 
Herr Lelio, really quite enchants me. It is altogether 
noble, altogether grand ! and then your sister deserves it 
so truly. And I feel myself constrained 

Lelio. Oh ! my good Maskarill 1 let me embrace you. 
Heaven grant that you may have cheated me out of a 
good large sum, that you may be able to lend me a good 
deal. Could I ever have conceived that you possessed 
such a tender heart. But tell me, how much can you 
lend me ’ 

Mask. I lend you, sir ^ 

Lflio. You need not say, ^‘Sir.” Call me your friend ; 
I at least shall consider you my best and only fiiend, till 
the day of my death. 

Mask. Heaven forbid ! Should I forget the respect 
which I owe to you on account of such a paltry trifling 
obligation ^ 

Lelio. What, Maskarill, you are not only generous 
you are modest also? 

Mask. Do not put my modesty to the blush. I will 
lend you then, for ten years 

Lei 10, For ten years^ What unbounded kindness ! 
For five years is sufficient, Maskarill ; or for two ye$rs if 
you please. Only lend me money, and make the tinie lor 
payment as near as you will. 

Mask. Well then, I will lend you, for fifteen years 

Lelio. I must let you have your own way, noble 
Maskarill. ^ • 

Mask. For fifteen years will I lend you, without toy 
interest 

Leijo. Without interest! To that I can never consent, 
I will not pay less than fifty per cent, for the sum you 
lend. 

Mask. Without any interest, I say, 

Lelio. I am most thankful, MasKariD, but forty pel 
cent, you must take at any rate. 

X a 
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MjlBK, Without any interest whatever — ^ 

Let JO. Do yon think 1 am mean enough to abuse yous 
kindness ? If you will be satisfied with thirty per oent., 
[ shall consider it a proof of the greatest disinteiestedness. 

Mask. Without interest, I say. 

Leuo. But I beg, Maskarill — consider, the most 
Christian of Jews woiild take twenty per cent. 

Mask. In a word, without interest, or else 

Leuo. Well, then 

Mask. Or the loan falls to the ground altogether. 

Lelio. Well, well, as you are determined that your 
kindness to me shall have no bounds whatever 

Mask. Without interest 

Leuo. Without interest ! I really feel ashamed I 
Without interest, then, you lend me for fifteen years .... 
what ? How much ? 

Mask. I will lend you* without interest, for fifteen 
years, the hundred and seventy-five thalers which are 
owing to me from you for seven years* wages. 

Leuo. What do you say I the hundr^ and seventy- 
five thalers which I owe you 

Mask. Constitute my whole fortune ; and I am willing 
to lot you have them, from the bottom of my heart, for 
fifteen years longer, without interest, without any 
interest ! 

Lelio. And you really mean it, rascal ? 

Mask. £asc^ ? That does^not sound at all grateful. 

Lelio. I see now how we stand, you dishonourable, 
worthless, infamous rogue and deceiver. 

Mask. A wise man is equally indifferent to praise or 
blame, flattery or reproach. You have seen that before, 
and you see it again. 

Lelio. With what face can I go into the presence of 
my sister? 

Mask. With a shameless one, is my advice. One has 
never done anything dishonest, so long as one has the 
heart to justify one’s conduct. “ It is a misfortune for 
you, sister, I allow. But who can help it? May I die 
i<^if I ever thought for a moment in my extravagance that 
I was spending your money at the same time.” Some* 
thing of that sort you must say to her, sir. 
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Lkuo. (after ihinhing a little Hme,) Tes, tliat is tho 
only thing. I will propose it to Staleno myself^ Come, 
knave ! 

Mask. The way to yonr dub where I am to accompany 
you is here. 

LsLia The devil take your club 1 But is not that 

Herr Staleno himself that 1 see coming this way ? 

Scene VL — Staleno, Leiio, Masaarill. 

Leijo. Sir, I was about to take the liberty of calling 
on you. 1 have learnt from Herr Philto tho sentiments 
of your ward towards my sister. Do not consider me so 
depraved that it would not pain me beyond measure if 
she should remain single through my fault. It is true 
my excesses have brought me down terribly; but poverty 
which threatens me alarms me much less tlmn the 
reproaches which I should have to make myself, on my 
beloved sister’s account, if I did not endeavour, by all 
means in my power, to ward off from her, as much as 
is still possible, the misfortune which I have brought 
upon her through my folly. Consider, therefore, Herr 
Staleno, whether the offer whioh 1 am about to make 
deserves any attention. Perhaps it is not unknown to 
you, that my aged godmother left me in her will a tolerably 
comfortable farm. This I still have — though, as you 
may readily imagine, ther8 is a mortgage on it — ^notwith- 
standing which it still brings in so much per annum 
that I could contrive to live upon it. I will give it er 
to my sister with pleasure. Your ward has ihoney 
enough to pay the mortgage and make considerable 
improvements on it, of which it is capable. It might 
then be considered as no moan dowry, for want of 
which, as Herr Philto has told me, you alone Cppose the 
inat<di. 

Majse. (in a whisper to Lelio). Are you mad, Herr 
Leiio? 

Lelio. Silence I 

Mask. The only property you still have left I 

Leuo. Have I to account to you for it ? 

Mas'C. Are you going begging afterwards ? 
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Lelxo. 1 will do as I please. 

Stal. {/taide), I see how it is. Yes, Herr Lelio, it is 
true that 1 had to oppose the match on account of the 
total absence of dowry, willingly as I otherwise should 
have seen the marriage take place. So, if you are really 
In earnest in this proposition, 1 might still consider the 
matter. 

Lelio. It is my settled determination, Herr Staleno. 

Mask. Pray take back your word ! 

Lelio. Will you 

Mask. Just consider 

Lelio. A word more, and— 

Stal. First of all, Herr Lelio, you must make a plan 
of the farm to me, and an exact account of every debt 
you have on it. Then we will talk further of it. 

Lelio. Certainly. I will go this instant and prepare 
both documents. When can I speak with you again ? 

Stal. You will always find me at home. 

Lelio. Farewell for the present. (^ExiL) 

Scene VIL — Sialeno, Maskarill. 

Mask, (aaide^. Now I must do him a kindness against 
his will. How shall I begin ? Hem I . . . . Stay for one 
moment, Herr Staleno 

Stal. What is it? ^ 

Mask. I look upon you as a man who knows how to 
set a proper value on a well-meant warning. 

Stal. Then you look upon me as being what I am. 

!I^ask. And for a man who does not imagine that a 
servant is betraying his master when he does not want to 
take part with him in everything. 

SrAL. AVhy certainly a servant should have as little 
share as possible in the evil his master does. But why 
do you say that ? Has Lelio any design against me? 

MLisk. Be upon your guard ; 1 bog, I conjure you. I 
conjure you, .by everything that is dear to you in the 
world ; by the ^ppiness of your ward ; by the honour of 
"^your grey hairs 

Stal. You speak ii|^deed as one who conjures. But 
why am L to be ui^oa my guard ? 
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Ma«k. Because of the offer that Lelio has made you. 

Stal. But why ? 

Mask. In short, you and your ward are both lost if 
you accept the farm. In the lirst place, I must tell you 
that he has mortgaged it for almost as much as the whole 
concern is worth. 

Stal. Well, Maskarill, if it is only almost as much 

Mask. Bight , something would be still to bo gained 
from it. But only listen to what I have to tell you. 
The spot whore the farm lies must be the very place 
where all the cui’ses that ever have been uttered against 
the earth have flowed together. 

Stal. You alarm me ! 

Mask. Whilst all the farmers in the neighbourhood 
have the most plentiful harvest, the fields belonging to 
this farm scarce return the seed. A murrain every year 
quite clears out the cattle sheds. 

SxAL. Then one must not keep cattle on the farm. 

Mask. Herr Lelio thought so too, and for that reason, 
sold the bullocks and sheep, horses and pigs, poultry and 
pigeons a long time ago. But when the murrain cannot 
find cattle — what do you think ^ — it attacks the men. 

Stal. You do not mean it ! 

Mask. Yes, indeed. No ploughboy has held out for 
halt a year there, even with an iron constitution. Herr 
Lelio hired the strongest fellows that were to be found 
in the Wend country. But what use ? The spring came ; 
they were all dead. 

Stal. Well, then, one must try the Pomeranio 
They are people who can stand more than the Wenas ; 
men of stone and iron. 

Mask. And the timber on the farm, Herr Staleno 

Stal. W ell, the timber ? 

Mask. In the whole estate there is no tree to be found 
which has not either been struck by lightning 

Stal. Struck by lightning ! 

Mask. Or on which some one has not, at some time or 
other, hanged himself. Lelio is so enraged with the 
abominable timber that he is having it thinned every day, 
jtnd — ^w^onld you believe it? — he sells, the wood which is 
cut there for half-price. 
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Stal. That is bad. 

Mask. Why, he cannot do otherwise ; for those who 
buy it, and attempt to burn it, are monstrous venture- 
some. With some people it has blown up the ovens, with 
others it has sent such a pestiferous fume that the kitchen- 
maid, standing on the hearth, has fallen fainting into the 
arras of the cook. 

Stal. But, Maskarill, are you not telling me a j>arcel 
of lies ? 

Mask. I do not tell a lie, sir, when I tell you that I 
cannot lie. . . . And the ponds 

Stal. What, the farm has ponds too? 

Mask. Yes, iDut ponds in which more men have been 
drowned than tliere are drops of water in them. And 
so since the fish feed chiefly upon human bodies, you 
may easily conceive what sort of fish they must be. 

Stal. Large and fat fish, doubtless. 

Mask. Fish which, from the nature of their food, have 
acquired human reason, and therefore are not so silly as to 
be caught any more ; if one lets the water oS they dis- 
appear. In a word, there can bo no comer in the whole 
world where disadvantages, and misfortunes of all kinds, 
are to be met with, so certainly and in such numbers, as at 
this miserable farm. Tradition tells us also, and history 
confirms it, that for some three hundred and fifty years — 
or even four hundred years'- no one possessor of the pro- 
perty has died a natural death.^ 

Stal. Except the old godmother who left it to Lelio. 

Mask. One does not like to speak of it, but even the old 
godmother 

Stal. Well? 

Mask. The old godmother was smothered at night 
by a black cat which she always had about her; and 
it is very probable — ^very probable — that this black oat 
was the devil I Heaven knows how it will fare with my 
master. It has been foretold to him that robbers would 
murder him. I must allow, he takes the gieatest pains 
to render this prophecy false, and to keep off the thieves 
from him by a generous sacrifice of all his property, but 
-^fttill 

Stal. But still, Maskarill, I shall accept his offer. 
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Mask. Ton will f Oh, no, that I am enre you will not 

Stal. Assuredly I will. 

Mask. (amde). The old fox. 

Stal. {asideV How I torture him I The rogue I { Afincd) 
But, MaHkarill, I thank you for your advice. It may so far 
profit me, that I may accept the farm for my ward and sell 
it again directly. 

Mask. The best thing would be to have nothing to do 
with it. I have not told you nearly all yet. 

Stal. Save yourself the trouble; I have no leisure 
now. Another time, Maskarill, I may listen to your non* 
sense again. (Exit.) 

Scene VIIL — Maskauill. 

Mask. All to- no purpose. Was I too stupid or he too 
sharp? Ah, well, I shall bo the least loser. If Lelio 
wishes to part with everything, he may if he likes. 1 can at 
length manage without such a master as ho is My sheep 
are safe in their fold. What I now do for him, I shall do 
out of pity. Ho was always a trump ; and 1 should not 
like him to fare so badly at last. But march ! — Ah I Why, 
there is a stranger. 1 have not so much to do that I 
cannot trouble myself about now people. A useful thing 
is curiosity. 

Scene IX. — Anselj^js, a Porter, Maskarill, 

Ansel. Heaven be praised, that I see my house, my 
dear home, again at length I 

Mask. His house ? 

Ansel, (to the Porter). Put the trunk down here, my 
good man. I will have it taken in presently. — I have 
paid you, haven’t I ? , 

PpR. Oh, yes, sir ! Oh, yes ! But. . . . doubtless you 
are pleased — very happy to be at home again. 

Ansel. That I am. 

PoR. I have known people who would give a trifle 
extra to a poor devil, when they were very happy. But 
you have paid me, sir, you have paid me. 

Ansel. Well, there ; I will give you a trifle extra. 
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For. Ah ! ah I lam right glad that I did not decelTO 
myself : I took you at first sight for a generous gentleman. 
Oh! I can trust myself there. Heaven reward yon. 
(Exit) 

Ansel, No one is visible about the house. I must 
knock. 

Mask. The man is clearly mistaken. 

Ansel. It seems as if all the household was dead. God 
forbid I 

Mask, {approachirig him). Sir, I beg pardon. Excuse 
me — {falling hack). The deuce I . . . . I ought to know 
that face. 

Ansel. May heaven forgive you your stupidity ! But 
what do you want V 

Mask. I wished. ... I wished 

Ansel. Well, what are you marching round me for? 

M ASK. I wished 

Ansel. To discover, perhaps, where my purse may 
best be got at. 

Mask. I am wrong ; if it was he, he would certainly 
know me too. I am curious, sir, but my curiosity is not 
uncivil, and with all modesty I beg to inquire what you 
want at this house ? 

Ansel. Eollow ! . . . . But now I look at him. Mas— 

Mask. Herr An 

Ansi-l. Maska 

Mask. Ansel ^ 

Ansel. Maskarill. 

Mask. Herr Anselmus. 

Ansel. Is it really you? 

Mask. It is I ; thei’e is no doubt of it. But you 

Ansel. No wonder that you doubt whether it is I. 
Mask. Can it possibly be ? — surely not ! Herr Anselmus 
has been absent nine years ; and it would be really ex- 
traordinary if he should return just to-day I Why should 
he return just to-day ? 

Ansel. You might ask that question eveiy day ; and 
at that rate I should never return at all. 

Mask. That is true! — Well, then, a thousand welcomes, 
'‘^my dear Herr Anselmus, And yet, after all, it surely is 
not you ? 
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Ahsel. Beally it is. And now answer me quick; 
is all well ? Are my children yet alive — Lelio, Camilla? 

Mask. Now, indeed, I can no longer doubt if it be you. 
They live, they both live. (Awde) If he could but near 
the rest of the story from some one else. 

Ansel. God be thanked! that they both live stilL 
They are at homo, I siipi)oso? Quick, let me clasp them 
in my aged arms! Bring the trtmk after me MaskarilL 

Mask. Where to, Herr Anselmus, where to ? 

Ansel. Into the house. 

Mask. Into this house ? 

Ansel. Into my house. 

Mask. That won’t exactly do. (Astde.) What shall 
I say next ? 

Ansel. And why not ? 

Mask. This house, Herr Anselmus, is shut up. 

Ansel. Shut up ? 

Mask. Shut up, yes; and for this reason — because 
nobody lives in it, 

Ansel. Nobody lives in it? Where, then, do my chil- 
dren live? 

Mask. Herr Lelio, and Fraulein Camilla ? They live 
.... live in another house. 

Ansel. Come 1 You speak so oddly, so enigmatically. 

Mask. You do not know then what has happened 
^lately? 

Ansel. How should I Enow? 

Mask. True, you were not here; and in nine years 
many changes may have taken place. Nine years I a 1 ')ng 
time I And yet it is certainly very singular * . Nine 
jrears, nine whole years away, ai>d to return just at this 
time 1 Now if that was to happen in a play, every one 
would say. It is not probable that the old man would 
return just at that time. And yet it is trCe I It was 
possible that he should return at this time, and returned 
at this time he has .... Singular, very singular 

Ansel. Oh, you infernal chatterer, detain me no longer, 
but tell me 

. Mask. I will teU you where your children are. Tow 
daughter is ... . with your son ; and your son is— ~ 

Ansel. And my son—— 
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Mask. Has left this house, and lives .... there, do you 
see, down the street, that new oomez^house? Your son 
lives there. 

Anssl. And wh^ does not ho live here still? Here, 
in the family mansion ? 

Mask. The family mansion was too large for him — too 
small, too roomy — too confined. 

Ansel. Too large, too small, too roomy, too confined. 
What does that mean? 

Mask. In truth, you may learn better from himself 
how that is. So much you must at least have heard, that 
he has become a groat merchant ! 

Ansel. My son a great merchant? 

Mask. A very groat one I He has lived for more than 
a year upon nothing but what he has sold. 

Ansel. What do you say ? Perhaps, then, he required 
a large house as a magazine for his goods ? 

Mask. Exactly so, exactly so. 

Ansel. That is excellent I I have also brought mer- 
chandise with me ; valuable Indian goods. 

Mask. That will be a grand sale ! 

Ansei.. Quick, Maskarill I Take the trunk upon your 
back and load me to him. 

Mask. The trunk, Herr Anselmus, is very heavy, I 
expect. Wait one moment, I will fetch a porter directly. 

Ansei.. You can carry it yourself ; it contains nothing 
but manuscripts and linen. ' 

Mask. I have lately put my arm out. 

Ansel. Your arm ? Poor devil ! Then go and fetch 
some one. 

Mask, (aside). Come, I got well out of that. Herr 
Leliol HeiT Lelio! what will you say to the news? 
(Bxiif bui reiums.) 

Ansel. Well, have not you gone yet? 

Mask. I must take one more look at you, to see if it 
really is you. 

Ansel. Doubt on, you desperate doubter \ 

Mask, (going). Yes, yes, it is he. Nine years away, 
^and then to return just at this particular time I 
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Scene X. — Anselmits. 

Anseu I must wait here in the open air, I BuppoBe. It 
IB well the Btreet is somewhat retired, and that very few 
people will recognise me. Still it will be as well to keep 
an eye to my trunk. Suppose 1 make a seat of it. Soon, 
very soon now, 1 trust 1 shall sit more at my ease. I have 
gone through so many dangere and difficulties that 1 can 
, make my last days, days of rest and pleasure with a good 
oonsoienoe. Yes, yes, that they Bnall be. And who 
will blame me ? 1 will just make a slight calculation : 

I possess — {Speaking lomr and hwer^ and finally counting 
on his fingers in silence.') 


Scene XI. — Baps (tn a strange foreign costwm\ 
Anselmus. 


Baps. One must be able to play every character. I 
should like to see the man who would toow Drummer 
Baps in this get-up ? I look like, I hardly know myself 
what ; and am meant to be, I do not know myself who. 
A foolish commission! foolish indeed; but never mind 
that, 1 am paid for it. Staleno told me that 1 was to look 
for my man in this street. He lives near his old house; 
and that is it there. 

Ansel. What hobgoblin is that ? 

• Baps. How the people etare at me 1 

Ansel. This figure must belong to the mushroom 
tribe. His hat reaches half a yard on all sides fasyimd 
his body. 

Baps. Good sir, you stare at me, are you less a stranger 

here than myself? — He won’t hear You, sir, sitting 

on the box, could you have the kindness to put me right ? 
I am looking for a young gentleman of the name of Lelio ; 
and^a baldpate of your kmd, who answers to the name of 


Philto. 

Ansel. Lelio ! Philto ! (Aside.) Why, these are the 
pftTiiftR of my son, and my good old Mend. 

Baps. If you can show me the house of these pec^le 
Tou will gain tiie thanks of a man who will have it in 
power to trumpet out your politeness at all iho four 
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corQctPs of the world— of a traveller who has been seven 
times round the world, once hy sea, twice by coach, and 
four times on foot. 

Ansel. May 1 not know, sir, who you are — what is 
your name — whence you came — what you want with 
those you mention? 

Baps. That is a good deal at once. Which question 
shall I answer first ? If you would ask me each one sepa- 
ratel}’, with politeness, I might, perhaps, impart some 
information. For I am communicative, sir, very com- 
municative. {Aside.) I may as well rehearse my part a 
little with him. 

Ansel. Well then, sir, suppose we begin with the 
shortest. What is your name ? 

Baps. With the shortest? My name? Out, quite 
out! 

Ansel. How so’ 

Baps. Yes, my good old gentleman, I must tell you — 
now attend to me : if you wore to begin quite early, as 
soon as the dawn begins to gi'ay, with my first name, and 
go on and on as quick as you could, I wager that the sun 
would be down before you could arrive at the first letter 
of my last name. 

Ansel. Indeed ; then one wants a lantern and a wallet 
with piovisions for your name I 

Baps. Just so. 

Ansel, {aside). The follow, can talk! (Afoud.) But 
what do jou want with young Lelio, and old Philto? 
Doubtless you have dealings with the former ; Lelio is a 
great merchant, I undei stand. 

Baps. A great merchant ! I did not know that. No, 
sir, I have only two or three letters for him. 

Ansel. Ah! ah! Advices, perhaps, of goods, which 
have been dispatched to him, or something of that kind. 

Baps. Nothing of that kind. They are letters which 
his father intrusted to me for him. 

• Ansel. Who? 

Baps. His father. 

Ansel. Lelio’s father ’ 

* Baps. Yes, Lelio’s father, now abroad. He is a great 
friend of mine. 
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Aksel. (oMde). This maa is, ta put it politely, a 
Boouadrel. Stop, I will soon catdi you. (Ahid.) I gave 
him letters for my sou ? 

Baps. What do you say, sir? 

Ansel. Nothing. So you know Lelio’s father? 

Baps. If I did not know him, should 1 have letters 
from him to his son Lelio, do you think, and letters to his 
friend Philto ? There they are. He is my most intimate 
friend. 

Ansel. Your most intimate fiiend I And where was 
he, then, this your most intimate friend, when he gave you 
the letters ? 

Baps. He was .... ho was .... in capital health. 

Ansel. I am very glad to hear it. But where was he, 
where? 

Baps. Sir, he was .... on the coast of Paphlagonia. 

Ansel. Was he ’ You have told me you know him ; of 
course you mean personally ? 

Baps. To be sure. Have not I finished many a bottle 
of Cape wine with him, on the spot where it is grown ? 
You know where I mean, on the promontory of Capua, 
where Hannibal, in the Thirty Years’ War, drank so much 
that he could not march upon Borne. 

Ansel. You are a scholar, I see. 

Baps. In a small way. 

Ansel. Can you tell me what Lelio’s father is like ? 

* Baps. What he is like! You are very inquisitive. 
But I am fond of inquisitive people. He is about a head 
taller than you are. 

Ansel, {aside). That is good I I am taller absent ^han 
I am present. You have not yet told me his name. What 
is it? 

Baps. He calls himself— precisely as an honourable 
man should call himself. , 

Ansel. But let me hear 

His name is. • . • his name is not the same as bis 
son. ... it would have been better if he had had the some 
name, but his name is. • . • Confound it. 

Ansel. Well ? 

Baps. I believe I have forgotten his name* 

Ansel. What I the name of your friend? 
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Baeb. Only have patienee. I have it at the tip of my 
tongne. Jiust mention any name that soxmdB something 
like it. It begins with an A. 

Ansel. Arnold, perhaps? 

Baps. No, not AmolcL 

Ansel. Anton ? 

Baps. Nor Anton. Ans — Ansa — Ansi — Asi — Asintia. 
No I not Asinns, not Asinus. Confounded name 1 An — 
Ansel 

Ansel. Not Anselmus ? 

Baps. Bight! Anselmus. Deuoe take the rascally 
name! 

Ansel. That is not spoken like a friend. 

Baps. Then why does it stick between one’s teeth so. 
Is that friendly, to let one hunt for it so long I forgive 
it this once. Anselmus is his name, didn’t you say ? Yes, 
right ! Anselmus. As I said, the last time I saw him 
was on the coast of Paphlagonia, in the harbour of 
(Gibraltar. He was about to pay h short visit to the kings 
of Gallipoli. 

Ansel. The kings of Gallipoli ? Who are they ? 

Baps. What, sir, do you not know the far-famed brothers 
who reign in Gallipoli, the illustrious Dardanelles ? Some 
twenty years back they made the tour of Europe, and he 
was then introduced to them. 

Anseu {aside). This nonsense goes on too long ; but I 
must discover the drift of it alLc. 

Baps. The court of the Dardanelles, sir, is one of the 
most splendid in all America ; 1 am certain my friend 
Anselmus will be extremely well received there. He will 
not get away from it very soon either. Foreseeing this, 
and knowing that I was travelling hero direct, he gave 
me some letters, to satisfy his family as to the cause of his 
long al)senGe. 

Ansel. That was wisely done. But I have still one 
qxiestion to ask. 

Baps. As many as you wilL 

Ansel. If, then, 0 most strange gentleman with the 
long name 

^ Baips. My name ift long, certainly ; but I fdso haye a 
very short one, the quintessence of the long one. 
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A) 18 EL. May I venture to ask it? 

Biips. Baps. 

Anskl. "Baps ? 

Bais. Yes, Baps, at your service. 

Ansel. Much obliged by the offer of your services, 
Herr Baps. 

Baps. Baps means, properly, the son of Bap. My 
father^s name was Bap ; my grandfather, Bip, from whioh 
my father was often wont to be called Bips ; so that, if I 
wished to show off my descent, I might call myself Kips 
Baps. 

Ansel. Well, Herr Biff Eaff— to return to my question 
— if anyone was to show you your friend Anselmus now, 
would you know him again ? 

Baps. If I retained my eyesight, doubtless. But it 
seems as if>you did not lielieve yet that I know Anselmus. 
Listen, therefore, to a proof which is above proof. Not 
only has he given me letters, but also six thousand thalers, 
which I am to hand over to Herr Philto. Would he have 
done that if I wore not his second self? 

Ansel. Six thousand thalers I 

Baps. In good coins of full weight. 

Ansel, (aaiae), I know not what to think of the fellow 
now. An impostor who brings money is a most extra- 
ordinary impostor. 

^ Baps. But, sir, we chat hero too long. I perceive } on 
either cannot or will not iShow me my man. 

Ansel, One word more! Herr Baps, have ypu the 
money about you which Herr Anselmus gave you i 

Baps. Yes. Why? 

Ansel. And it is a fact, that Anselmus, Lelio's father^ 
gave you six thousand thalers. 

Baps. Sure enough. 

Ansel. Then give them back to mo, Herr Kbps. 

Baps. Give what back to you ’ 

Ansel. The six thousand thalers you got from me. 

Baps. I six thousand thalers from you ! 

Ansel. You said so yourself. 

Baps. What did I say ? You are ... • who are you, then ? 

Ansel. I am that person who gave six thousand thalers 
to Herr Baps. 1 am Anselmus. 

VOL. IL 
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Baps. You Anselmus? 

Ansel. Do you not know me ? The kings of Gallipoli, 
the illustrious Dardanelles, have had the goodness to 
allow me to depart sooner than I expected. And since I 
am now here myself, I will save Herr Baps any further 
trouble. 

Baps, (aside). Now wouldn’t one swear this man was 
a greater swindler than I am myself. 

Ansel. Don’t stand considering, but return me the 
money. 

Raps. Who would believe that an old man could be so 
crafty I As soon as* he hears that I have money in my 
pocket; bang I he is Anselmus. But, my good old gentle- 
man, quick as you have Anselmised yourself, so quickly 
must you un-Anselmise youi-self again. 

Ansel. Who am I then, if 1 am not he whdm lam? 

Raps. What is that to me? Be who you will, provided 
you are not he whom I don’t wish you to be. VV hy were 
you not at first he whom } ou are ^ And why do } ou wish 
now to be he whom you weic not at first? 

Ansel. Go on, do ’ 

Raps. What shall I do’ 

Ansel. Give me my money again. 

Baps. Do not put yourself to any further inconvenience. 
I told a lie. The money is not in gold, but only in 
paper, 

Ansel. I shall soon begin in a different tone with you. 
You shall know in earnest, Herr Riff Raft*, that I am 
Anselmus-^nd if you do not hand over to me instanter 
both the letters and the money that you had declared you 
had received from mo, I will soon call together sufficient 
people to hold such an impostor fast. 

" Baps. Then you know for a certainty that I am an 
impostor? And you are yourself for a certainty Herr 
Anselmus ? I have the honour then to wish Herr Ansel- 
mus good-day. (Ching.) 

Ansel. You shall not escape so easily, my friend. 

Baps. Oh ! pray, Sir .... ( When Anselmus endearntre 
^to seize him^ Baps pushes him hachy on to the trunk again.) 
The old rascal might raise a tumult. I will send some* 
one to you who knows you better* (ExiU) 
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Scene XIL] 

Ansel. ^ Here I sit again ! Where is he gone, the rogue ? 
• & ..iirhere is he gone? ... .1 see nobody. ... Havel fallen 
^leep on the trunk, and dreamt all this stuif ? or ... . hang 
it, dreamt or not, poor I! there is something in it; some- 
thing in it without doubt ! . . . . And Maskarill I Maskaadll 
does not (X)me back ! . . . , That is not right either. , . . What 
shall I do ? I will call the first man 1 find. Hullo I my 
friend I hullo, there ! 

Scene XII. — Anselmus, a Portee. 

Poe. What do you want, Sir ’ 

Ansel. Do you wish to cam a good tip ? 

Pou. That is just my business. 

Ansel. Take this trunk then quickly, and go with me 
to Lelio the merchant. 

PoR. To Lelio the merchant ? 

Ansel. Yes. He lives in this street, I am told, in the 
new comer house. * 

For, I know no merchant Lelio in all the town. Quite 
another sort of gentleman lives in the new corner house 
there. 

Ansel. Surely not I Lelio must live there. Otherwise 
he would have dwelt in this house, which also belongs to 
him. 

PoR, Now I see who you moan. Y'ou mean Lolio the 
rake. Oh I 1 know him, well ! 

Ansel. What? Lelio the rake ? 

PoR. Yes I so all the town calls him ; why sh uld 
I call him otherwise? Old Anselmus was his fathd*. 
He was a nasty shabby chap, who could never get enough. 
He left here on his travels many years since: heaven 
knows for what place. Meantime, while h|^ is toiling 
abpad, or perhaps is already under the ground, his son is 
enjoying himself here. He must now be getting gradually 
down to the dregs of his purse ; hut that is all righh A 
collector must have a distributor. 1 hear he has sold this 
house too. 

Ansel. What! Sold? Now if s all clear I Ah! thou 
cursed Maskanll! .... Wretched fatW that I am! iuid, 
oh I wicked degenerate son I 

Y 2 
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Fon. Eh? You surely are not old Ansekni]^ himself! 
Don’t take it ill of me if you are. I really did not know 
you, or, I should have been careful not to call yon a 
nasty shabby chap. It is not written on a man’s fore- 
head who he is. 1 don’t mind if you don’t let me earn 
the money you spoke of. 

Ansel. You shall earn it, my good man, you shall 
earn it. But toll me directly ; is it really true that he 
has sold this house ? And to whom has he sold it ? 

Pou. Old Philto has bought it. 

Ansel. Philto ? Oh ! dishonourable man ! Is that thy 
fi iendship ?....! am betrayed I I am undone I . . . . 
He will now deny everything. 

POR. The people looked upon it as bad enough on his 
part that he had anything to do with the sale. Was he 
not to have acted as guardian to your son in your 
absence ? A pretty guardian ! That is what I call giving 
the goose into the care of the fox. All his life he has 
been considered a selfish man ; and a harpy always remains 

a harpy Why there he comes I I must leave my 

money behind for the present ; people are so strange wh^ 
they hear that they are known. {Exit) 

Scene XIII. — Anselmus, Philto. 

Ansel. Misfortune upon misfortune! Come here, 
traitor I * 

Phil. I must see who has the insolence to pass himself 

off for Anselmus Ah ! what do I see ? It is indeed 

he Your hand, my dearest friend. So you have at 

length returned again. Heaven be praised ! . . . . But 
why so downcast? Don’t you know your friend, Philto, 
again ^ 

Ansel. I know all, Philto! I know all. Is that a 
trick which one expects from a friend ? 

Phil. Not a word mere, Anselmus. I understand ; an 

officious slanderer has preceded me This is not the 

place to enter into exjuanations. Gome into your house. 

# Ansel. Into my hotme? 

Phil, Yes, it is yours still, and never shall belong 
to another against yorir will. Fortunately I have the key 
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with me . . « . This is your trunk, I suppose ? Take hold ; 
we will carry it in ourselves ; no one will see us. 

Ansel. But my treasure ? 

Phil. That you will also find as you left it. {They 
enter the house, pvMing ike trunk after them,) 

Scene XIV. — Lelio, Maskarill. 

Mask. Well! Have you seen him? Is it not Ansel* 
raus? 

Lelio. It is he, Maskarill. 

Mask. If the first meeting was but over ! 

Lelio. I never had such a lively sense of my own 
worthlessness as now, when it prevents me going gladly 
into the presence of a father who has always lov^ me so 
tenderly. What shall I do? Shall I fly from him? 
or shall I go and fall at his feet ? 

Mask, llie last is not much use ; but the first, no use 
at all. 

Lelio. Advise me, then I Name someonfe at least who 
will intercede for me. 

Mask. Someone who shall speak to your father in your 
favour? .... Wh3% Herr Stiletti. 

Lelio. Are you mad? 

Mask. Or ... . Frau Lelane. 

Leuo. Villain ! 

Mask. One of her nieces, 

Lelio. I will break your head ! 

Mask. Yes, that would be a great pleasure for 
father to find a murderer in his son. 

Leuo. I dare not apply to old Philto. I have despised 
his instructicm, his warnings, his advioe too often to bo 
able to lay any claim now to his good offices. » , 

|dASK. But does it not occur to you to ask me ? 

Lel^o. You will have to seek an intercessor for your- 
self. 

Mask. I have done that already, and you are the man 

Lelio. I ? 

Mask. You ! And out of gratitude to me, for providing 
you with an advocate such as you might seek for ever in vain.* 

Lelio. If you do that, l^askariu 
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Mask. Just como aside ; the old folks might come out 
again. 

Leuo. But name the intercessor, than whom I might 
for ever seek in vain for a better. 

Mask. Why, your father shall be your intercessor with 
Ilerr Ansolmus. 

Lelio. What do you mean? 

Mask. I mean that I have a plan which 1 cannot here 
explain to you. Gomel (^Exeunt.) 

Scene XV. — Anselmus, Philto (coming out of the house)* 

Ansel. Well, that is true, Philto. A more trusty and 
prudent friend than yourself could not bo found in 
the world. I thank you a thousand times, and only wish 
I could repay your services. 

Phil, 'rhey are sufficiently repaid if they have your 
approval. 

Ansel. 1 am aware that you must have suffered much 
calumny on my account. 

Phil. AVhat do calumnies matter, when one feels con- 
vinced one has not deserved them ! I hope also you approve 
of the trick which I intended to make use of, with regard 
to the dowry ? 

Ansel. It was capitally planned ; I am only sorry 
nothing can come of the affair. ^ 

Phil. Nothing come of it 1 Why not? Ah ! it is well 
you como, Herr Staleno. 

Scene XVI. — Staleno, Anselmus, Philto. 

Stal. Is it indeed true that Anselmus has returned 
at length ? Welcome 1 welcome ! 

Ansel. I am glad to see a good old friend again in 
health. But I am not glad that the first thing which 
I must say to him should be a refusal of his proposal. 
Philto has told me of your ward's wishes with respect 
to my daughter. Without knowing him I should say 
^ yes ” to it, merely out of regard for you, if I had not 
* already promised my daughter to the son of an old friend 
«i|rho ^ed abroad some short time back. 1 gave him my 
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word, upon hia death-bed, that I would make his son, 
who lives here somewhere, pine also. He has even left 
his request in writing, and it must be one^ of my first aote 
to find out young Lender, and give him this intelli- 
gence. 

Stal. Who? young Leander ? Ah I that is my ward. 

Ansel. Leander your ward ? Old Pandolfo’s son ? 

Stal. Leander, old Pandolfo’s son, is my ward. 

Ansel. And this Leander was to marry my daughter ? 

Phil. The same. 

Ansel. What good luck! Could I have wished it 
better ? Now then, I c3onfirm the promise Philto made you 
in my name. Come, let me see your ward, and embrace 
my dear daughter. Ah! if I had not such a dissoluto 
son, what an enviable man I should be ! 


Scene XVII. — Maskakill, Anselmus, Philto, Staleno. 

Mask. Oh ! ill luck ! uncxpressiblo ill luck I Where 
shall I find poor Anselmus 

Ansel. Is not that Maskarill ? What says the tascal ? 

Mask. Oh ! unhappy father, what will you say to this 
news? 

Ansel. To what news ? 

Mask. Ah ! ill-fated Lelio ! 

Anskl. Well, what has happened to him ? 

Mask. Ah I miserable accident ! * 

Ansel. Maskarill I • 

Mask. Ah I tragic occurrence I 

Ansel. Tragic? Torture me no longer, fellow, but 
tell me what is the matter. 

Mask. Ah ! Herr Anselmus, your son 

Ansel. Well ? my son ! 

Mask. When I went to announce your happy arrival, 
I found him supported on his arm in an arm-<^ir 

Ans^l. At Ae last gasp, perhaps ? 

Mask. Gasping he was, for ho had just finished a long 
draught of Hungarian wine. “ Rejoice, Herr Lelio,” said 
I, “your dear,* and anxiously longed-for father has just 
returned.” “ What, my father ?” — ^llere the bottle fell 
from his hand through alarm ; it broke in pieces, and tho 
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oofltly contents flowed upon the dusty floor. — “ What,” he 
exclaimed again, “ my father returned ! What will be- 
come of me now ?” “ What you have deserved said I. 
He sprang on his feet, ran to the window that looks 
over the river, tore it open 

Ansel. And threw himself out ? 

Mask. And looked what sort of a day it was. “ Quick, 
my sword !” — I did not wish to give him his sword, be- 
cause one has examples that much evil has been done with 
a sword. “ What do you want with your sword, Herr 

Lelio?” “Detain mo not, or ” He spake the “or” 

with such a terrific tone of voice, that I gave him the 
sword out of fear. He took it, and— 

Ansll. And turned it against himself? 

Mask. And 

Anseu Ah ! unhappy father that I am ! 

Scene XVIII. — Lelio (at the hack of the stage), the rest 
as before. 

MaiA:. And buckled it on “Come, Maskarill,” he 
cried, “ my father will be enraged against me, and his 
anger is not to be supported. I will not live longer with- 
out being reconciled to liim.” He rushed down the stair- 
case, dashed helter-skelter out of the house, and threw 
hiipself not far from here (whilst Maskarill speaks, and 
Anselmus is turned towards him, L|:lio falls at his feet on the 
other side) — at his father’s feet. 

Lelio. Forgive me, dearest father, for trying by such 
means whether your heart can still feel any compassion 
towards me. The most dreadful fate which you feared 
on my account will surely happen to me, if I must rise 
from your feet without obtaining your forgiveness. I 
acknowledge that I am not worthy of your affection, but 
without it 1 will not live. Youth and inexperience may 
excuse much. 

Phil. Allow yourself to be moved, Anselmus. 

Stal. I also petition for him. He will reform. 

^ Ansel. Gould I but think so. Bise, 1 will give you 
another trial. If, however, you hereafter commit an 
unwcurthy action, oonsidmr that I have forgiven you no- 
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thing ; the least excess of which you may be ^ilty, will 
bring certain punishment for all the rest with it. 

Mask. That is just. 

Ansel. You must forthwith send that worthless Mas-* 
karill packing. 

Mask. Tlmt is unjust ! . . . . However, send me away or 
keep me, it is all one ; only pay me first the money which 
I have already lent you for seven years, and whidi 1 
generously offered to lend you for ten more. 
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time, waa completed during his fourth residence in Berlin, in the year 
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Major von Tellheim, a discharged officer, 

Minna von Barnhelm. 

Count von Bruchs a l, her uncle^ 

Franziska, her ladys maid. 

Just, servant to the Major. 

Paul Werner, An old Sergeant of the Maioe’s. 

The Landlord of an Inn. 

A Lady. 

An Orderly. 

Riocaut db la MarliniAre, 

The scene alternates between the Parlour of an Inn, and a 
Boom adjoining it. 
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ACT L 

Scene I. — Just, 

Just, (sitting in a corner^ and talking while asleep), 
Eogue of a landlord ! You treat tw so ? On, comrade I 
liit hard ! (He strikes with his fist, and wakes through the 
exertion.) Ha ! there he is again ! I cannot shut an eye 
without fighting with him. I wish he got but half the 
blows. Why, it is morning I I must just look for my 
poor master at once ; if I can help it, he shall not set foot 
in the cursed house again. I wonder where he has passed 
the night ? 


Scene IL — Landlord, Just. 

li 

Land. Good-moming,* Herr Just; good-morning? 
What, up so early ! Or shall I say — up so late ? 

Just. Say which you please. 

Land. I say only — good-morning! and that deserves, I 
suppose, that Herr Just should answer Many thanks.” 
Just. Many thanks. 

Land. One is peevish, if one can’t have one’s proper 
rest. ^ What will you bet the Major has not returned 
home, and you have been keeping watch for him ? 

Just, How the man can guess everything ! 

Land. 1 surmise, I surmise. 

Just, (turns round to go). Your servant I 
Land, (stops him). Not so, Herr Just ! 

- Just. Very well, then, not your servant ! 

Land. What, Herr Ju^ 1 do hope you are not stiU 
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angry about yesterday’s affair ! Who would keep his 
anger over night? 

J UST. I ; and over a good many nights. 

Land. Is that like a Christian ? 

Just. As much so as to turn an honourable man who 
cannot pay to a day, out of doors, into the street. 

liAND. Fie ! who would be so wicked ’ 

Just. A Christian innkeeper. — My master! such a 
man ! such an officer ! 

Lam). 1 thrust him from the house into the streets? 
I have far too much respect for an officer to do that, and 
far too much pity for a discharged one ! I was obliged to 
have another room prepared for him. Think no more 
about it, Herr Just, — Hullo! I will make it 

good in another way. (A lad comes.) Bring a glass ; 
Herr Just will have a drop ; something good. 

Just. Do not trouble yourself, Mr. Landlord. May 
the drop turn to poison, which .... But I will not swear ; 
I have not yet breakfasted. 

Land, (to the lad^ who brings a bottle of spirits and a 
glass). Give it here ; go ! Now, Herr Just ; something 
quite excellent ; strong, delicious, and wholesome. (Fills, 
and holds tt out to hm.) That can set an over- taxed stomach 
to rights again ! 

J UST. 1 hardly ought ! — And yet why should I lot my 
health suffer on account of his incivility ? (TaJccs it, and 
diinks.) 

Lakd. May it do you good, Herr Just ! 

Just, (gicing the glass Wl;). Not bad ! But, Land* 
lord, you are nevertheless an ill-mannered brute ! 

Land. Not bo, not so! .... Come, another glass ; one 
cannot stand upon one leg. 

Just, (after drinking). I must say so much — it is 
good, very good ! Made at home, Landlord ? 

Land. At home, indeed! True Dantzig, real double 
distilled I 

Just. Look ye. Landlord ; if I could play the hypocrite, 
I would do so for such stuff as that ; but I cannot, so it 
must out, — ^You are an ill-mannered brute all the same. 

Land. Nobody in my life ever told me that before. . * , . 

^ But another glassi Herr Just ; three is the lucky number ! 
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Just. With all my heart! — (Driw^s.) Good stuff 
indeed, capital! But tnith is good also, and indood. 
Landlord, you are an ill-mannered brute all the same ! 

Land. If I was, do you think I should let you say so ? 

Just. Oh ! yes ; a brute seldom has spirit. 

Land. One more, Herr Just: a four- stranded rope is 
the strongest. 

Just. No, enough is as good as a feast! And what 
good will it do you, Landlord ? I shall stick to my text 
till the last drop in the bottle. Shame, Landlord, to have 
such good Dantzig, and such bad manners ! To turn out 
of his room, in his absence — a man like my master, who 
has lodged at your house above a year ; from whom you 
have had already so many shining thalers ; who never 
owed a heller in his life — because he let payment run for 
a couple of months, and because he does not spend quite so 
much as he used. 

Land. But suppose I really wanted the room and saw 
beforehand that the Major would willingly have given it 
up if we could only have waited some time for his return ! 
Should I let strange gentlefolk like them drive away 
again from my door ? Should I wilfully send such a prize 
into the clutches cf another innkeeper? Besides, I don’t 
believe they could have got a lodging elsewhere. The 
inns are all now quite fuu. Could such a young, boau- 
, tiful, amiable lady remain in the street ? Your master is 
much too gallant for that? And what does he lose by the 
change ? Have not I given him another room ? 

Just. By the pigeon-house, at the back, with a' view 
between a neighbour’s chimneys 

Land. The view was uncommon^ fine, before the con- 
founded neighbour obstructed it. The room is otherwise 
ve^ nice, and is papered * * 

jfusT Has been I 

^ Land. No, one side is so still. And the little room 
adjoining, what is the matter with that ? It has a 
chimney which, perhaps, smokes somewhat in the 
winter 

Just. But does very nicely m the summer. 1 bdievey 
Landlord, you are modki^ us into the bargain ! 

Land. Come, come ; wrr Just, Herr Just— ~ 
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Just. Don’t make Herr Just’s head hot 

Land. I make his head hot ? It is the Dantzig does 
that. 

Just. An officer, like my master! Or do you think 
that a discharged ofBcer is not an officer, who may break 
your neck for you ? Why were you all, you Landlords, 
so civil during the war ^ Why was every officer an 
honourable man then, and every soldier a worthy, brave 
fellow ? Does this >)it of a peace make you so bumptious ? 

Tmnd. What makes you fly out so, Herr Just I 

Just. I will fly out. 

Scene III. — Major von Tellheim, Landlord, Just. 

Maj. T. (entering). Just ! 

Just, (supposing the Landlord is still speaking). Just? 
Are we so intimate ? 

Maj. T. Just ! 

Just. I thought I was “ Herr Just ” with you. 

Land, (seeing the Major). Hist! hist! Herr Just, 
Herr Just, look round ; your master 

Maj. T. Just, 1 think you are quarrelling 1 What did 
I tell you ? 

Land. Quarrel, your honour ? God forbid ! Would 
your most humble servant dare to quarrel with one who 
has the honour of being in your service ? 

Just. If I could but give him a good whack on that ^ 
cringing cat’s back of his ! 

1.AND. It is true Herr Just speaks up for his master, 
and rather warmly ; but in that he is right. I esteem him 
BO much the more : I like him for it. 

Just. 1 should like to knock his teeth out for him ! 

Land. It is only a pity that he puts" himself in a 
passion for nothing. For^ I feel quite sure that your 
nonour is not displeased with me in this matter, since— 
necessity — made it necessary 

Maj. T. More than enough, sir! I am in your debt; 

{ on turn out my room in my ab^oe. You must be pe^ 
must seek a lodging elsewhere. Very natural. 

^ Land. Elsewhere ? You are going to quit, honoured 
$jr ? Oh unfortunate stricken man that I am. Ho, never 1 
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Sooner Bhall the lady ^ve up the apartments again. The 
Major cannot and will not let her have his room. It is 
his ; she must go ; I cannot help it. I will "go, honoured 
sir 

Maj. T. My friend, do not make two foolish strokes 
instead of one. I'ho lady must retain possession of the 
room 

Lani? And your honour could BupiK)Be that from dis- 
trust, fioni fear of not I>eing paid, I .... As if I did not 
know that your lionour could pay mo as soon us you pleasoil. 
The sealed ])inse .... five Immdred thalers in louis d’eaTJ 
marked on it — which your honour had in your writing-dosk 
.... is in good koe}>ing. 

Maj. T. 1 tnist so ; fis the rest of iny pro]H'jty. Just 
shall take them into his keeping, when lie lias paid your 
bill 

Land. Pcally, I was (piite alarmed when I foimd the 
purse. T always considered your liouour a inetliodical 
and prudent man, who never got quite cuit of money .... 
but still, had I supposed there w^as ready money in the 
desk 

Maj. T. You wotild have treated mo rather inoio 
civilly. I unuerstand you. Go, sir; leave mo. I wish 
to speak with iny servant. 

Land. But, honoured sir 

^ M^j. T. Come, Just; lie does not wish to permir me 

give my orders to you fh his house. 

Land. I am going, honoured sir ! My w^holo house is 
at your service. {ExiL) ^ 


* Scene IV. — Major von TELLHRm, Just. 

JuST« (stamping with his foot and spitting after the Land- 
lord). Ugh ! 

MAf. T. What is the matter? 

Just. I am choking with rage. 

Maj. T. That is as bad as from plethora. 

Just. And for you, sir, I hardly know you any linger. 
Miay I die before your eyes, if you do not enepurage 
this malicious, unfeeling wretch. In spite of gallows, 
VOU IL A 
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a^e, and torture T could .... yew, T could have throttled 
him with these hands, and tom him to pieces with those 
teeth! 

Maj. T. You wild beast ! 

Just. Better a wild beast than such a man I 
Maj. T. But what is it that >ou want’ 

Just. I want you to percfuve how much he insults 
you. 

Maj. T. And then 

Just. To take >oiir revenge No, the fellow is 

beneath your notice 1 

Maj. But to commission you to avenge me? That 
was my intention from the first. He should not have 
seen me again, but have ri‘Coivod the amount of his bill 
from your hands. I know that j'ou can throw down a 
handful of money with a tolerably contemptuous mien. 
Jusr. Oh ! a pretty sort of revenge ! 

Maj. T. AVhich, however, we must defer. I have not 
one heller of ready money, and I know not ^\here to 
raise any. 

Just. No nvonev ! Whnt is that purse then with five 
hundred dollai s’ worth of louis d’ors, w’hich the Landlord 
found in your desk ? 

Maj. T. That is money given into my charge. 

J usT. N ot tho hundred pistoles w Inch your old sergeant 
brought you four or five weeks back ’ 

Maj. T. The same. Paul Wemer’s ; right. < 

Just. And you have not used them yet ^ Yet, sir, 
you may do what you please with them. I will answer 

for it that 

Maj. T. Indeed! 

Just. Werner heard from me, how they had treated 

your claims upon the W'ar Office. He heard 

Maj. T. That I should certainly be a beggar soon, if 
I was not one already. I am much obliged to you, Just. 
And tho news induced Werner to offer to share his little 
all with me. I am very glad that 1 guessed this. Lister^ 
Just ; let me have your account, directly too ; we must part 
Just. How! what! 

Maj. T. Not a word. There is someone coming. 
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Scene V.— Laot m mouminj, Matob von Telt.heim^ Just, 

Lady. I ask your pardon, sir. 

Maj. T. Whom do yon seek, Madam? 

Lady. The worth}^ gentleman with whom I have the 
honour of speaking. You do not know mo again. I am the 
widow of your late captain. 

Mat, T. Good heavens, Madam, how you are ('hanged ! 

Lady. I Imve just risen from a sick hod, to wliich 
grief on the loss of my husband brought me. 1 am 
troubling you at a vciy early hour, Major von Tellheim, 
but I am going into the country, where a kind, but also uu- 
furtunato friend, has for the present offered mo an asylum. 

Maj. T. {to Just). Leave us. 

ScEVE VI. — Lady, Major von Tblt heim. 

Mat. T. Speak freely, Madam! You must not l)e 
ashamed of your bad fortune before me. Can 1 serve you 
in any way ? 

Lady. Major 

Mat. T, 1 pity you, Madam! How can I servo you? 
You know your husband was my fritTid ; my friend, 1 say, 
and I have always been sparing of this title. 

Lady. Who knows better tlian I do how worthy you 
•wore of his friendship —Jiow worthy he w^as of youns"*^ 
You would have been in his last thoughts, your ..uue 
would have been the last sound on his dying Ups, liad 
not natural affection, stronger than friendship, demanded 
this sad prerogative for his unfortunate son, and his un* 
happy wife. 

Mat. T, Cease, Madam ! T could willingly weep with 
you ; but I have no tears to-day. Spare me I You come 
to mo at a time when I might easily be misled to mnrmnr 
against Frovidencjo, Oh ! honest Marloff! Quick, Madam, 
what have you to request ? If it is in my power to assist 
you, if it is in my power 

Lady. I cannot depart without fulfilling his last wishes. 
He recoUected, shortly before his death, that he was dying 
a debtor to ^ou, and he oonjured me to discharge his debt 

2 2 
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with the first ready money I should have. I have sold his 
caniage, and corao to redeem his note. 

Maj. T What, Madam ! Is that your object in 
coming ? 

Lady. It is. Permit mo to count out the money to 
you. 

Maj. T. Xo, Madam. Marloff a debtor to me! that 
can hardly be. L^t us look, however. ( Takes out a pocket* 
hool\ aud Hearchett,) 1 find nothing of tlie kind. 

IjAnv. You have doubtless mislaid his note; l)csides, it 
is nothing to the purjume. P<‘rmit me 

Maj. T. No, Madam ; T nin careful not to mislay such 
doeuuients. If I have not go+ it, it is a proof that 1 never 
had it, or that it has been honoured and already returned 
l)y irio. 

Lady. Mai< *» I 

Maj. T. Without doubt. Madam ; Marloff does not owe 
me anything — noi can 1 r(»inember that he ever did owe me 
anything. This is so, MadaTii. He has much rather lelt 
mo in his debt. I have never been able to do an^ thing 
to repay a man wlio shared with me good and ill luck, 
honour and danger, for six y(m.rs, I shall not forget 
that he has left a son. lie shall bo my sou. a.s soon as I 
can be a father to him. The embarrassment in which 
lam at present 

Lai»y. (huiorous man ! But do not think so meanly of 
me. Take the money, Major, aiid then at least I shall beP 
at ('UHO. 

Maj. What mon you require to tranquillize you, 
than my assuianco that the money does not belong to 
me? ( )r do you wish that 1 should rob the young orphan 
of my friend? Uob, Madam; for that it would be in the 
true meaning of the word. The money belongs to him : 
invest it for him. 

Lady. I understand you ; pardon me if I do not yet 
rightly know how to accept a kindness. Where have 
you learnt that a* mother will do more for her child than 
for the preservation x)f her own life ? lam going — -- 

Maj. T. Go, Madam, and may you have a prosperous 
joui-ney ! I do not ask you to let me hear from you. Your 
ViOAVB might come to me when it might be of little use to 
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me. lliere is yet one thing. Madam ; I hod neatly fur- 
gotten that which is of most conHctiuence. Marloff also had 
claims M]}on tho chest of our old regiiuout. His claims 
are as good as mine. If my demands are paid, his must 
be paid also, I will be answerable for thorn. 

Lady, (Jh 1 Sir .... but what can 1 say ? Tims to pur ■ 
pose future good deeds is, in the eyes of heaven, to liavu 
performed them already. May you receive its reward, as 
well as iiiy tears. (J^xit.) 

Scene VII. — Majoe von Tellheim. 

Maj, T. Poor, good •woman ! I mtihf not forget to 
destroy tho bill. {^Takes som* papers from kin pt^ckdhonk 
and deatroys ihem). Who would guarantee that my own 
wonts might not some day tempt me to make use of it ? 

Scene VIII.— Just, Major von Telmieui. 

Maj. T. Is that you, Just ? 

Just, (tripiraj Uh eyes). Yes. 

Max. T. You liavo l)een crying? 

Just. I }«ave been writiii^ out my a * *ount in tho 
kitchen, and Ihe plaee is lull < >iin)ke. ii it is, sir, 

Maj. T. (five it to me. 

^ Just, lie merciful with me, sir. i enow well that 
they liave not lK*eii so wifli you ; still 

Maj. T. What, do you want ? 

Just. I should sooner have expected my death, ihau 
my discharge. 

Maj, T. 1 cannot keep yon any longer: I must learn 
to manage with«)Ut servants. (Opens the paper, and reads), 
“What my master, the Major, owes me:— Thjoe months 
and a half wages, six thalers per month, is 21 tlialcrs. 
During tho first jiart of this month, laid out in sundries — 
1 thaler 7 groschen 9 pfennigs. Total, 22 thalers 7gr. 
9p£” Eight ; and it is just that I also pay your wages, fot 
the whole of the current month. 

Just. Turn over, sir. 

Maj. T. Oh! more? (Reads,) •‘IVhat I owe my 
toaster, the Major: — Paid for me to the army-surgeoDf 
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twei.ty-fivc thalers. Attendance and nurse during my 
cure, j>fiid fur me, thirty-nine thalers. Advanced, at my 
request, to iiiy father — who was burnt out of his house 
and rol)bed — without reckoning the two horses of which 
he made liiin a present, fifty thalers, 'l^otal 114 thalers. 
Deduct the above 22 thalers, 7gr. Ujif. ; I remain in 
do])t to my master, the Major, 91 thaleis, lUgr. 3pf.’* You 
are mad, my gocsl fellow ! 

Just. I willingly grant that I owe you much more; 
but it w-ould be wasting ink to write it down. I ciinnot 
pay you that: and if you take my livery from mo too, 
which, by tlio way, I have not yet earned, — I would rather 
you had let me die in the woikiiouse. 

Maj. T. For what do yon take ino ’ You owe mo no- 
thing ; and I will recommend you to one of my friends, 
witli whom you will fare l^etter than with me. 

Just. I do not owe you anything, and yet you turn mo 
away ! 

Maj. T, Booaiiso I do not wish to owe you anything. 

Just. On that account? Only on that account? As 
certain as I am in your debt, as certain as you can never 
bo in III ino, so certainly shall you not turn me away now. 
Do what you will, Major, I remain in your service; I 
must leuiuin. 

Mai. T. With your obstinacy, your insolence, your 
savage boistei-ons temper towarjjs all who you think navi% 
no busin<»BB to speak to you, your malicious prauks, your 
love of revenge, 

Jusr. Make mo as bad as you will, I shall not think 
worse of myself than of my dog. Last winter I was walk- 
ing one evening at dusk along the river, when I heard 
something whine. I stoopeii down, and reached in the 
direction whence the sound came, and when I thought 1 was 
saving a child, I pulled a dog out of the water. That is 
well, thought 1. The dog ibllowod me ; but I am not 
fond of dogs, so I drove him away —in vain. I whipi^ 
him away — in vain. I shut him out of my room at night ; 
he lay down before the door. If ho came too near me, I 
kicked him ; he yelped, looked up at me, and wagged his 
tail. I have never yet given him a bit of bread with my 
own hand ; and yet I am the only person whom he wi& 
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obey, or who dare touch him. llo jumps about mo, and 
shows off his tricks to mo, without my asking for them. 
He is an ugly dog, but he is a good animal. If ho carries 
it on much longer, I shall at last give over hating him. 

Maj. T. As I do him. No, there is no one 

perfectly inhuman. Just, wo will not part. 

J usr. Certainly not ! And you wanted in manage with- 
out servants ! Ytui forget j'onr wounds, and that you only 
have the use of one arm. Why, you are not able to dross 
alone. I am in dispensable to you ; and I am-— without 
boasting, ]\lajor, — 1 am a servant who, if the woiist comes 
to the worst, can b(*g iind stoiil for his master. 

Maj. T. Just, we will part. 

Jusr, All right, Sir! 

8ci.NE rx. — S kuvant, Major von Tkixhejm, Jusr. 

Srn, I say. comrade ! 

Jrsr. What is the matter? 

Ser. Can you dire<it mo to tlio ofTi<*er who lodged 
yesterday in that room ^ (poiniinfj to the om mt of which 
he 1$ coming). 

Jusr. That I could easily do. What li ive you got for 
him ? 

Ser. What we always have, when wo have nothing — 
compliments. My mi btn*«8 hears that ho has l>eon turned 
out on lier account,. My mistress knows good manners, 
and I am therefore to iJbg his pardon. 

Jusr. Well, then, beg bis pardon ; there he s^inds. 

Ser. What is ho? What is liis name 

Maj. T. I have already licard your message, n y friend. 
It is unnecessary politeness oii llic paid of your mistress, 
which I beg to aeknowlodgo duly. Jb-caeiit my compli- 
ments to her. What is the name of your^mistress? 

Skr. Her name ! We call lu r my lady. 

Maj. T. The name of her family ' 

Ser. I have not lieartl that yet, and it is not my 
business to avk. I manage so tlial I generally got a new 
master every six weeks. Hang all their names ! 

Just. Bravo, comrade f 

Ser. I was engaged by my present mistress a few 
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dajrs ago, in Dresden. I believe she lias come hereto look 
for lover. 

Maj. T. Enough, friend. I wished to know the name 
ofv our mistress, not her secrets. Go ! 

&11. Comrade, he would not do for my master. 


Scene X.— Major vov Teluieim, Just. 

Maj. T. Just ! see that we get out of tliis house directly I 
The politeness of this strange lady aifects me more than 
the cnurlishness of th< host. 11 ere, take this ring — the only 
thing of value which I have lett — of which I never thought 
of making such a use. Pawn it’ get eighty louis d'ors 
for it : our host’s bill can scarcely amount to thirty. Pay 

him, and remove my things Ah, whore ^ Where you 

will. The cheaper the inn, the better. You will find me 
in tho neigliboui ing coftce-houso. I am going , you will 
SCO to it all pro})! rly V 

Jusr. IIa\ 0 no fear. Major ! 

Maj, T. (cornea back). Above all things, do not let my 
pistols be forgotten, which hang beside tho bed. 

Just. I wiU forget nothing. 

Maj. T. (comes hack again). Another thing : bring your 
dog with you too. Do you hear, J ust ? 


Scene XL — Jusr. 

• 

Just. Tho dog will not stay iKihind, ho will take care 
of that. Horn ! My master still had this vaimible ring I 
and carried it in his pocket instead of on his finger! My 
good landlord, we are not yet so poor as we look. To 
him himself, I will pawn you, you beautiful little ring I 
I knew he will be annoyed that you will not all bo 
sumed in his house. Ah ! 


Scene XII. — ^Paul Werner, Just. 

Just. Hullo, Werner! good-day to you, Werner. 
Welcome to the town. 

WsB. The accursed village! I can’t manage to gel 
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at home in it again. Merry, my boya. merry ; I have got 
some more money 1 Whore is the Major ? 

J 0ST. He must have met you ; ho just wont down stairs. 

Wer. I camo up the back stairs. H;>w is he ? I should 
have been with you last week, but— - 

Just. Well, what prevented you ? 

Wer, Just, did you over hear of Prince Heraolius ? 

Just. Heraolius? hot that I know of. 

Wer. Don’t you know the groat hero of tho East? 

JUbT. 1 know tho wise men of tho East well enough, 
who go about with the stars on New Year’s Evo.* 

Wer. Brother, I believe you road tho newspapers as 
little as the Bible. Yon do not know Prince lloiaolins? 
Not know the brave man who seized Persia, and will 
break into the Ottoman Porto in a few days? Thank 
God, there is still war suinewliore in the world 1 1 

have long enough hoped it would l)n*ak out In^ro again. 
But there they sit and take care of their skins. No, a 
soldier 1 w’as, and a soldier 1 must bo again I In short 
(looking round carefully Jo see if anyone is Ustcning)^hi^tween 
ouiiBolves, Just, 1 am going to Persia, to have a few cam- 
paigns against the Turks, under his Koyal Ilighnoss 
Prince lleraclius. 

Juvr. You 

\\ ei{. I myself. Our anoostors fought bravely against 
^ the Turks ; and so ought we too, if we would he honest 
men and good Christians.* I allow that a campaign against 
the Turks cannot l>e half so ])loa8ant' as one against tho 
French ; but then it must be so much the more lx 
in this world and the next. The swords of the I’ll' ks are 
all set with diamonds. 

Just. I would not walk a mile to have my head split 
with one of their sabres. You will not be so mad as to 
leave your comfortable little farm ! 

^ Wke. Oh! I take that with mo. Do you see? The 
prox)erty is sold* 

Just. Sold? 

Wer. Plist! Here are a hundred ducats, which I 
received yesterday towards the payment : I am bringing 
them for the Major. 

* This mfen to an old German oiistoin. 
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JtlST, What is he to do with them ? 

Wtgr. AVhat is he to do with them ? S]^d them ; pl^ 
them, or drink them away, or whatever ne pleases* Ho 
must have money, and it is bad enough that they have 
made his own so troublesome to him. But 1 know what 1 
would do, were I in his place. I would say — “ The deuce 
take you all here ; I will go with Paul Werner to Persia !” 
Hang it! Prince Heraolius must have heard of Major 
von Tollheim, if he has not heard of Paul Werner, his late 
sergeant. Our affair at Katzenlipuser 

Jusr. Shall I give you an account of that ? 

Wlii. You give me ! I know well that a fine battle 
array is beyond your compreheubion. I am not going to 
throw my pearls before swine. Uere, take the hundred 
ducats ; give them to the Major : tell him, he may keep 
those for me too. I am going to the market now. I 
have sent in a couple of loads of rye ; what I get for them 
he can also have. 

Just. Werner, you mean it well; but we don’t want 
your money. Keep your ducats; and your hundred 
pistoles you can also liave back safe, as soon as you please. 

Wkr. What, has the Major money still? 

Jusr. No. 

Wkk. Has ho borrowed any ? 

Jusr, No. 

Wkk. On what does ho live, then ? 

Just. We have everything put down in the bill ; and ♦ 
W’hen they won’t put anything more down, *ind turn us out 
of the hoitse, we pledge anything we may happtui to have, 
and go soroowhore else. I say, Paul, we must play this 
landlord here a trick. 

Wer. If he has annoyed the Major, I am ready. 

Just. What if we watch for him in the evening, when 
he comes from his club, and give him a good thrashing ? 

Wkr. In the dark! Watch for him! Two to onel 
No, that won’t do. 

Just. Or if we bum his house over his head ? 

Wer. Fire and bum I Why, Just, one hears that you 
have been baggage-boy and not soldier. Shame ! 

Jusr, Or if we ruin his daughter ? But she isomsedly 
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Weu. Slie has probably been mined long ago. At any 
rate yon don’t want any help there. But what is the 
matter with yon ? What has napponed ? 

J usT. t J list come with mo, and you shall hear something 
^ to niako you stare. 

Weu. 'Iho devil must ho loose here, then? 

Jits I . Just so; come along. 

AVer. So much the be tter ! To Persia, then ; to Persia. 


ACT 11. 

Sc m: 1. — Minna'i lioom. M nxa, Fiunztska, 

Min. {iti morning dress, loolimj at her watch). Fran- 
ziska, wc liave risen very early. The time will hang 
lu^avy on our hands. 

Fi«av. Who can sleep in these ahoni In able largo towns ? 
The carriages, the watchmen, the drums, tho cats, tho 
soldiers, n(‘ver ceaso to rattle, to call, to roll, to mew, and 
to swear; just as if the last thing tho night is intended 
for was for sloop. Have a cup of tea, iny lady I 

Min. 1 don’t care for tea. 

Fr vn. I will have some chocolate made. 

Min. For yourself, ff you like. 

Fiuv. For mysidf! I would as soon talk to myself 
as drink by myself. Then tho time will ind»'el hang 
heavy. For very weariness wv slmll have to m. ko c»ur 
toilett*, and try on the di-css in which wo intend ti> make 
the first attack 

Min, Why do you talk of attacks, when I have only 
come to require that tho capitulation 1 h‘ ratified. 

^’RAN. But tho officer whom wo have dislodged, and to 
whom we have apologized, cannot be tho b(‘8t bred man in 
the world, or ho might at least have U-ggod tho honour of 
being allowed to wait u^Km you. 

Min. All officers arc not Tcllheims. To tell you tho 
truth, I only sent him the message in order to nave an 
opportunity of inquiring from him about Tellheinu 
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Ftanziska, my heart tells me mv journey will be a 
successful one and that I shall find him. 

Frak. The heart, niy lady! One must not trust to 
that too much. I'he heart echoes to us the words of our 
tongues. If the tongue was as much inclined to speak ^ 
the thoughts of the heart, the fashion of keeping mouths 
under lock and key would have come in long ago. 

Min. Hal ha! mouths under lock and key. That 
fasliion would just suit me. 

Fran, leather not show the most heautiful set of teeth, 
than let the heart he seen tlirough them every moment. 

Min. What, are you so reserved? 

Fran. No, m3^1afly ; hut 1 w'ould willingly he more so. 
People seldom talk of tlio virtue tliey possess, and all the 
more often of that which they do not possess. 

Min. Franziska, made a very just remark there. 

Fran. Made ! IJ(K‘s om^ make it, if it oecnrs to one? 

Min, And do you know why I consider it so good? It 
apidics to mjr Tollheim, 

Fjun. W nat would not, in j'our opviioc, dpply to him ? 

Min. Friend and foe say he is the )ravest man in the 
world. But who ever hoard him talk of bravery? He 
has the most upright mind; hut uprightness and noble- 
ness of mind are words never on his tongue. 

Fran. Of what virtues does he talk then ? 

Min. Ho talks of none, for ho is wanting in none. 

Fran. That is just w^hat I wished to hear. 

Min, Wait, Franziska; I, am wrong. He o^’ten talks 
of economy. Between oui'selves, 1 believe lie ib extrava- 
gant. 

Fran. One thing more, my lady. I liavo often heard 
him mention truth and constancy towanls you. What, if 
ho l)e inconstant ? 

Min. Miserable girl ! But do you mean that 
seriously ? 

Fran. How long is it since he wTote to you ? . 

Min. Alas ! he lias only written to me once since the 
peace, 

» Fran. What— A sigh on account of the peace ? Stur- 
prising ! Peace ought only to make good the ill which 
^ war causes ; but it seems to disturb the good which the 
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latter, its opposite, may have occasioned. Peace shonld 
not be so oapricions ! . . . . How lon^ have we had peace ? 
The time seems wonderfnlly long, when there is so little 
news. It is no use the post going regularly again ; no- 
body writes, for nolM)dy has anything to write al^ut. 

Min. “Peace has been made,” he wrote to me, “and I 
am approaching the fnlfilincnt of my wishes.” But since 
he only wrote that to me once, only once 

Fkan. And since he coinjiels us to run after this fulfil- 
ment of his wish^'H ourstdves. .... If we can hut find him, 
he shall pay for this! Suppose, in the meantime, he 
may have accoiiiplisheO his wishes, and we should leani 
here that 

JMin. (^anxiously). Th?.. ho N' dead ’ 

Fran. To yon, iny lady ; ai.d married to another. 

Min. You tea/.e, you ! Wait, Franziska, 1 will pay 
yon out for this ! But talk to me, or I shall fall asleep. 
His regiirieiit was disbanded after tlie peace. Who knows 
into what a confusion of bills and papiu's he may thereby* 
have l)cen brought ? Who knows into w'hat other regi- 
ment, or to what disUint station, he may have Ix^en sent? 

Who knows what circumstances There’s a knock at the 

door. 

Fran. Come in ! 

ycL.Nh JI.— LANOuain, Miiina, Franziska. 

Land, (j^niilng / is head in at the door). Am I permitted, 
your ladyship ? 

Fran. Our landlord ? — Come in ! 

Lanu. (A pen heitind hh ear, a sheet of and nn ink^ 

etand in his hand), 1 am come, your ladyship, to wish you 
a most humble good-morning ; (lo Franzissa ) and the sumo 
to you, my pretty i*.ai(l. 

Fran. A polite man ! » 

Min. Wo are obliged to yon. 

Fbav. And wish you also a good inoming. 

Land. May I ventin*e to ask bow your ladyship has 
passed the first night under iny poor roof? 

Fran. The roof is not so l*ad, sir ; but tho beds might 
have been better. 
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Land. What do I hoar ! Not slept well ! Perhaps the 
over-fatiguo of the journey 

Mijr. Perhaps. 

Land. Cerhiinly, certainly, for otlierwiso . • • I Yet, 
should there be anything not perfectly comfortable, 
my lady, I hope you will not fail to command me. 

Fran. Veiy’' well, Mr. Landlord, very well ! We are 
not bashful ; and least of all should one be bashful at an 
inn. We shall not fail to say wliat we may msb. 

Land. I next come to • • . . {taking the pen from behind 
his rar), 

Fran. Well? 

Land. Without doubt, my lady, you are already ao- 
quiiinted with the wise n‘gulations of our police. 

Min. Ktit in the least, sir. 

Land. We landlords are instructed not to take in any 
stranger, of whatever rank or sex he may be, for four-and- 
twonty hours, without delivei*ing, in writing, his name, 
‘ place of abode, occupation, object of his journey, probable 
stay, and so on, to the pioper authorities. 

Min. Very well. 

Land. Will your ladyship then bo so good . . , . {going 
to the tabh\ and making readg to arite). 

Min. Willingly. My name is 

Land. One minute ! ( He irritrs) “ Pate, 22nd August, 
A.D., &c. ; arrived at the King of Spain hotel.” Aow your 
name, my lady, 

Min. Fraulein von Bamhcdm. 

Land, {writes). “ Von Barnhelm.” Coming from 

.... wh^we, your ladyship? 

Min. From my ('state in Saxony. 

Land, (writes). “ Estate in Saxony.” Saxony ! Indeed, 
inde(Kl! Jn Saxony, y^ur ladyship? Saxony? 

Fran. Well, why not? 1 hope it is no sin in this 
count ly to come from Saxony ! 

Land. A sin ? Heaven forbid ! Tliat would Ixs quite 
a new sin! From Sax<5hy then? yes, from Saxony, 

a delightful country, Saxony ! But if 1 am right, your 
ladyship, Saxony is not small, and has sevcnil— how shall 
J. call them ? — districts, provinces. Our police are very 
particulai', your lad^-sUip. 
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SIiN, 1 understand. From my estato in lliuringiaf 
then. 

Land. From Tli«rinj];ia I Yes, that is better, your 
ladyship ; that is more exact. ( Writes and reads) Frauloin 
von Bamhelm, comin|j from her estate in Tliuriugia, 
together with her lady in waiting and two men servants.*’ 

Fkan, Lady in waiting! 'J hat means me, 1 suppose! 

Land. Yes. mj*^ pretty maid. 

Fhan. Wt‘11, Air. Liiiidlord, instead of “ lady in wait- 
ing.” write “maid in waiting.” You say. the judiee are 
very exact; it might cause a misunderstanding, which 
might give me trouble some day whcai my banns are road 
out. For 1 really am still uuinarriod. and my nutno is 
Franzihka, w'ith tho family name of Willig : Fran/iska 
Wiilig. 1 also come from Thnnngia. Alyfatlurwas a 
miller, on one of my lady’s estates. It is called liittle 
Itaiiimsdorf. My brother has the mill now. 1 was taken 
very early to tho manor^ and educated with my lady. Wo 
are of the same age — one-and-tweiity next (Vndleinas. 1 
learnt everything my lady learnt, 1 should lik<i the 
police to have a full account of mo. 

Land, Quite right, my pretty maid; I will btiar that 
in mind, in case of future inciuirios. But now, your 
ladyship, your husiness h(»re? 

Min. hy husiness hero ? 

. Land. Have you any Imsinoss with His Majesty tho 
King? • 

Mix. Oh! no. 

Land. ( )r at our courts of justice ? 

Min. No. 

Land. Or 

Min. No, no. I have come hero solely on account of 
my own private affairs. 

Land. Quite right, your ladyship ; but what are those 
private affairs ? 

* M.IN. They are .... Franziska, I think we are under- 
going an examination. 

Fkan. Mr. Landlord, the police surely do not ask to 
know a young lady’s secrets I 

Land. Certainly, my pretty maid; tho police wish 
Ip know evetything, and especially secrets. 
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Fran. What is to be done, my lady ? . . . . Well, listen. 
Hr. Laf ilord — but take care that it does not go b^^ond 
ourselves and the police. 

Min. What is the simpleton goin^ to tell him ^ 

Fran. We come to carry off an officer from the king. 

Land. How ? What ^ My dear girl ! 

Fran. Or to let ourselves be carried off by the officer. 
It is all one. 

Miv. Franziska, are you mad? The saucy girl is 
laughing at you. 

Land. 1 hoi)e not ! With your lium>>le servant 
indeed she may jest as much as she pleases ; but with 
the police 

Min. I tell you what; I do not understand how to 
art in this matter. SuptK>se you pf>st{K>ne the whole 
affair till my uncle’s arrival. I told you yesterday why 
he did not come with me. He had an accident with bis 
carriage ten miles from heix% and did not wish that I 
should remain a night longer on the load, so I had to 
come on, 1 am sure ho will not be more than four-aiid- 
twenty hour.s after us. 

Land. Very well, am, we will wait for him, 

M»n’. He uill 1 ki able to answer your questions better. 
He will know to -whom, and to what extent, he must give 
an account of himself— wli.it he iiiust relate respecting 
his affairs, and what he may withhold. 

Land. So much the U^tter* l.ideed one cannot expect 
a young girl (lookin*j at P^ranziska in a marked manner') 
to treat a serious mutter with serious i>eopie in a serious 
manner. 

Min. And his rooms art* in readiness, I hojN*^ 

Land. Quite, yoni ladyship, quite; exet^pt the one 

Fran. Out of wdiich, 1 suppose, you wrill have to turn 
snue other honourable gentleman ! 

Land. The waiting maids of Saxony, your ladyship, 
seem to be very eomijassionato. 

Min. Jn troth, sir, that was not ’weU done. You 
^ottght rather to have refused us. 

Land. Why so, your ladyship, why so ? 

Mm. I understand that the officer who was driven out 
fm our account— ~ 
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Land. Is only a discharged offioer> your ladyship. 

Min. Well, what then ? 

Land. Who is almost done for, 

Min, So much the worse ! Ho is said to be a very 
deserving man. 

Land. But I tcdl you he is discharged. 

Min. The king cannot be acquainted with every 
deser>4ng man, 

liAND. Oh ! doubtless he knows them ; ho know^s them 
all. 

Min. But ho cannot n*ward them all. 

Land. They would have l)een rewarded if they had 
lived bo as to deserve it. But they lived during the 
war as if it would last for over ; as if the words “yours’' 
and “ mino” were done away M’itli altogether. Now aU 
the hotels and inns are full of them, and a landlord 
has to on his guard with thorn. 1 liavo come off 

E retty uell with this one. If he ha<l no more mone\ , ho 
ad at any rate money’s worth ; and I might indeed 
have let him remain quiet two or throe months Ion gr*r. 
However, it is better as it is. By-tho-by, your ladyship, 
you understand about jewels, 1 suppose ? 

Min. Kot particularly. 

Land. Of course your ladyship must. 1 must shr>w 
you a ring, a valuable ring. 1 8<»o you have a very lioau 
^ tiful one on your finger ; and the mure I Iwk at it, the 
more I am astonished at the resemblanco it l)oars to mine. 
There I just look, just look ! {taking the ring fr&m Un 
and handing it to What brilliancy ! The diamon 1 in 
the middle alone weighs more than five carats. 

Min. (looking at it). Good heavens I What do I see? 
This ring 

Land. Is honestly worth fifteen hundred t}ialcr8. 

MtN. Franziska! look! 

Land. ^ 1 did not hesitate for a moment to advance 
eighty pistoles on it. 

Mjn. Do not you recomise it, Franziska ? 

Fban. The same I W neie did you get that ring, Mr. 
Landlord? 

Land. Come, my girl ! you surely have no claim to it ? 
Fran. We have no claim to this ring I My mistress's 
Touu. 2 A 
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tnoROginm must bo on it, on the inner side of the setting. 
Look at it, my lady. 

Min. It is I it is ! How did yon get this ring? 

Land. 1 1 In the most honon ruble way in the world. 
Yon do not wish to bring nio into disgrace and trouble, 
your lad^’sliip ! How do 1 know where the ring properly 
iHiloiigs? During tho war many a thing often chttngf»d 
masters, lH>ih with and without the knowledge of its 
owner. War was war. Other rings will have crossed tho 
lH)rder8 of Saxony. Give it mu again, your ladyship; 
givi^ it mo again ! 

Fran. When you have said from wdiom yon got it. 

Land. From a man whom I cannot think cajiablo of 
snoh things ; in other respects a good man- — 

Min. From the l)C8t man under th(' Kun» if you have it 
from its owner. Bring him luats directly ! It is himself, 
or at any rate he must know him. 

Land. Who? who, your ladyship? 

Fran, Are you deaf? Our Major ! 

Land. Major! Bight! he is a Major, who had thi* 
room before you, and from wlnnu 1 ruetdved it. 

Min, Major von Tellhcim I 

L^nd. Yob, Tellhcim. Do you know him? 

Min. Do I know Iiim I Ho is here ! Tellheim hero ! 
Ho had this room! IIo* he pledged this ring with 
you! What has brought him into this exuhmnssment # 
Whore is ho ? Dws he owe you anything ? Franziska 
my desk hci-o! Ooen it I (Franziska pu/s it an the table 
and oprtis it). What does ho owo you ? To whom else 
docs ho owo anything ? Bring me all his creditors I Here 
is gold : hero arc notes. It is all his I 

Land. What is this? 

Min. Where is he? Where is ho? 

Land. An hour ago ho was here. 

Min. Detested man ! how could you act so rudely, io 
hardly, so cruelly towards him ? 

Land. Your la(tyship must ]>ardon 

Min. Quick I Brin^ him to me. 

Land. His servant is perhaps still here. Docs yoax 
ladyship wish that he should look for him ? 

Min* Do I wish it? Begone, run. For this service 
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alono I will forget how badly you have behaved to 
him. 

Fran. Now then, quick, Mr. Landlord! Bo off! fly! 
fly! {Pushes him out,) 


Scene III. — Minna, Franzwka. 

Min. Now I have found him again, Franziska! Do 
you hear? Now I have found liim again! 1 Beiireely 
know where 1 am for joy ! Kejoice with me, Frauziaka. 
But why fihould you ? And yet you almll ; you must 
rejoice with me. Come, 1 will mak(^, viai a j)reHent, that 
you may be able to rejoice wdth me. Say, Franziaka, 
what shall I give you ? Wliich t»f iny things would please 
you ? What would you like ? Take what you will ; only 
riMoioe with me. I see you will take notliing. Stop! 
(Thrusts her hand info the desk.) There, Frair/iska Tf/Zre# 
her buy y<iui*self what you like. Ask for more, 

if it 1h) not suflicient ; but rejoii^^ with mo you must. 
1 1 is so melancholy to be happy alone. I'liero, take it, 
then. 

Fit AN, It is 8t(‘aling it from you. my lady. You aro 
intoxicato<l. quite intoxicated with ji)y. 

Min. Girl, my intoxication is of a quamdsomo kind. 
Take it, or (forcing money ,nto hr hand) , . , . and if you 
thank mo .... Stay, it j|s w’cll that 1 think of it. (Tides 
more money from the desk.) Put that aside, Franzisfca. ^br 
the first poor wounded soldier who accosts us. 


ScE.vE IV. — Landlord, Minna, Franzxska. 

Min. Well, is he coming ? 

Land. The cross, unmannerod fellow! 

Min. Who? 

Land. His servant. He refuses to go for him. 

Fran. Bring the rascal hero, then. I know all the 
Major's servants. Which of them was it ? 

Min. Bring him here directly. When he sees us he 
will go fast enough. (Exit Landlord.) 


2 A 2 
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BcfirNE Y. — Minna, Franziska. 

Min. I cannot Vtoar this delay. But, Franziska, how 
cold you are still ! Why will you not share my joy with me ? 

Fit AN. I would from my heart, if only 

Min. If only wliat? 

FitAN. We have found him again. But how have we 
found him? P’rom all we hear, it must go badly with 
him. Ho must be unfortunate. That distresses me, 

Min. l)i8tr€*8HCs you ! Let mo embrace you for that, 
my dear pla\unatc ! I shall never forget this of you. 1 
am only in love, you are good. 

Scene VI. — Landlord, Just, ond the above. 

Land. With great difficult^’' I have bronchi him. 

Fran, A strange face ! I do not know him. 

JIiN. Friend, do you live with Major von Tellheim? 
Just. Yes. 

Min. Where is your master ? 

Just. Kot here. 

Min. But you could find liim ? 

Just. Yes, 

Min. Will you fetch him quickly? 

JesT. No. 

Min. You will 1 k> d<iing me a favour 

Just. IndwHl I i 

Min. And your master a service. 

Just. Verharw not. 

Min. Why do you suppose that? 

Jusr, You are tlie strange lady who sent your compile 
nients to him this morning, 1 think ? 

Min. Yes. 

Just. Then I am right. 

Min. Does vour master know my name? 

Just. No ; \mt he likes over-civil ladies as little as 
over-uncivil landlords. 

Ijanm>, That is meant for me, I suppose? 

Just. Yes. 

Land. Well, do not let the lady suffer for it then ; bat 
bring him here directly. 

Min. (to Fkakziska.) Franziska, give him some* 
ihiog— — « 
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Fran, (iryinff topU some monej^ into Jcrar’s hand). We 
do not remiiro your sorvioes for nothing. 

Jusr. Nor 1 your money witliont services. 

Fran. One in return for the other. 

Jusr. 1 cannot. My master lias ordered me to pack 
11 }). That I am now about, and 1 ))Cg you not to hinder 
me further. When I have finished, 1 will take cans to tell 
him that ho may come here, lie is dost' by, at the coffee- 
house ; and if he finds nothing l)etUT to do there, 1 suppose 
ho will come, 

Fran. Wait a moment! My lady is the Major's • • • • 
sister. 

Min. Yes, yes, his sister. 

Just. I know bettor; the Major has not a sistcT. lie 
has sent mo twice in six months to his family in C'ourlamU 
It is true there are difierent sorts of sisters 

Fran. Ins^deut ! 

Just. One must bo so to got the i>coplo to lot one alone. 

(Exit) 

Fran. That is a rasc>al ! 

Land. So I said. But let him go I I know now where 
his master is. 1 will fetch him instantly myself. 1 only 
l)eg your ladyshij), most humbly, that you will make an 
excuse for me to the Major, that I have l>cen so unfortunate 
as to offend a man of his merit against my will. 

• Min. Pray go (juickly^ 1 will se,t all that right again. 
(Exit the LiNOLoKn.) Franziska, run after him, and b ll 
him not to mention my name! (Exit Franziska.) 

Scene YU, — Minna, and afterwards Franziska. 

Mi.n. I have found him again !--Am I alone ?*— I will 
not be alone to no purpose. — (Clasping her handi\,) Yet 1 
am not alone! (Looking upwards.) One single grateful 
thought towards heaven, is the most |K'rfect }»rayer! 
I have found him ! I have found him I ( With outstretched 
arms.) I am ioyful and happy ! What can please the 
Creator more tnam a joyful creature! (Franziska returns.) 
Have you returned, Franziska ? You pity him ! 1 do m.»t 
mty him. Misfortune too is useful. Perhaps heaven 
^prived him of everything — to give him all again,, 
though met 
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Frak. Ho tiiay Lo here any moment. — Yon are still in 
3 'ouT morning dress, my lady. Unght j'ou not to drew 
youi'self quickly ? 

Min. Not at all. He will now see me more frequently 
bo, tlian drcHHod out. 

Fuak. Oh ! you know, my lady, how you lof>k best. 

Min. (after a pause). Trul^", girl, you have hit it 
again. 

Fran. 1 think women who are beautiful, are most so 
when unadorned. 

MtN. Must wo then bo beautiful? Perhaps it was 
necessary that we should thiidc ourselves so. Enough for 
mo, if only 1 am beautiful in his eyes. Franziska, if all 
women feel as I now feel, we are — strange things. Tender- 
hearted, yet proud ; virtuous, yet vain ; passionate, }’et 
innocent. 1 (kre say you do not undei stand mo. I dojiot 
rightly understand myself. Joy tunis iny head. 

Fran. Comi>oHo youmdf, my lady, I liear footsteps. 

Min. Compose mj^selfl What I rccjcive him com- 
posedly ? 


Scene VIII. — Major von Tellhfjm, Landlord, and the 

above. 

Mat. T, {walks in^ oad the tnojaeiU Ac sees Minna rushes % 
towards her). Ah ! my Minna I 

Mi.n. (spriwjing towards him). Ah ! my Tellheim I 
Maj. T. (starts suddenly, and draws hack). I beg your 

jvardon, Friiulein von Ilai*nheliu ; but to meet you here 

Min, Cannot surely bo so very uncxpcKrtod ! (Approach- 
ing him^ whilst he dratrs hack still more.) Am I to pardon 
you because I am still your Minna? Heaven pardon you, 
that 1 am still Friiulein von Bamhelm ! 

Maj. T. Frauloin, . . , (Looks fixedly at the 
and shrugs his shoulders.) 

Min. (secir the Landlord, and makes a sign to Franziska). 
Sir- 

Maj. T. If we are not both mistaken- 
Fran. Why, Landlord, whom have yon brought ns 
here ? Come, quick 1 let ns go and look for the right nian, 
liANa Is ho not the right one? iSurelyl 
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FftAK. Surely not! Como, quick! I have not yet 
wished your daughter good morning. 

Land. Oh I you arc very good {dill does not dir). 

FaAN. {takes hold of him). Come, and we will make the 
bill of fare. Let ub boo what we Bhall have. 

Land. You shall have first of all 

FiiAN. Stop. 1 6Mvy, sti»p! If my mistress knows now 
what she is to have for dinner, it will bo all over with 
her appetite. Come, we must talk that over in private. 
{Drags him off.) 

SCKNK IX. — MiNVA, MaJOU von Tfc.Ll.HHB. 

Min. Well, ere we still Iw^th uiihtaken? 

Maj. T. Would to heaven it Avcru so ! — But there is 
only one ^yiiuna, and you are that one. 

Min. What ceremony! The \vorld might hear what 
w'o have to say <»ne another. 

Maj. T. Yi»u ln*r(^^' W’hat do you want h(‘re, Mailarn''' , 

Min. Nothing now (going to him mih open arm). L 
have found all that I w'anted. 

Mm. T. {drawing bark). You H('ok a prosperouM man, 
and one wortliy of your love ; ami you find —a wTetched 
one. 

Min Thou do you love me no longtT? Do you love 
anotlier ’ 

5Iaj. T. All ! ho never loved you, who could love 
another afterwards. * 

Min. You draw but one dagger from iny breast for 
if I have lost your heart, what matl^TH wdiether ind dor- ^ 
ence or more jKiwiTful charms than mine have ro.)l>o(l 
me of it? You love mo no longer; neither do you love i 
another ? Wretched man indeed, if you love nothing! , 

Maj. T. Right; the wretched must love nothing. Tie 
merits his luiHfortuncNi, if ho ciiimot a<dii<^ve this victory 
over bimself—if ho can allow the woman he loves to take 
part in hU misfortune .... Oh ! how* difiieuit is this victory ! 

, . . . Since reason and necc*hhity have commandcNl me to 
forge^t Minna von Bamhelm, what pains have I taken ! 

I was just lK*giniiirig to hope tliat my trouble would not 
U«r ever l*e in vain— and you ap^jear. 
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Min. Do I nndorstand you rigbt? Stop, sir; let u« 
Hee what wo mean, before we make further inistakea. 
Will you answer mo one queation? 

Mai. T. Anyone. 

Min. But will you answer me without shift or subter- 
fuj;e A\ ith notliinf^ but a plain “ Yes,’' or “ No ?* 

Maj. T. 1 will — if I can. 

Min. You can. Well, notwithstanding the pains 
which you have taken to forget me, do you love mo still, 
Tellhoim? 

Maj. T. Madam, that question 

Min. You have proiiiisod to answer Yes, or No. 

Mai. T. And added, If 1 can. 

Min, You can. You must know what passes in your 
heart. Do you love mo still, Tellheim ? Yes, or No? 

Maj. T. If my heart 

Min. Yes, or No? 

Maj. T. Well, Yes! 

Min. Yes? 

Maj. T. Yos, yes I Yet — - 

Min. Patience ! You lovo me still ; that is enough for 
me. Into what a mood have we fallen * an unpleasant, 
melancholy, infectious mocsl ! I assume my own again. 
Now, my dear unfortunate, you lovo me still, and hare 
your Minna still, and are unhappy’ Hear what a con- 
ceited, foolish thing your Minna was— is. She allowed 
— allows herself, to imagine tlmt< she makes your whole 
happiness. Declare all your misery at once. She would 
like to try how far she can outweigh it. — Well ? 

Maj. T. Madam, I am not accustomed to complain. 

Min. Very well. 1 know nothing in a soldier, after 
boasting, that pleases me It^is than complaining. But 
there is a certain cold, careless way of Bpeaking of bravery 
and misfortune 

Maj. T. Which at the bottom is still boasting and 
complaining. 

liuN. You disputant! Y'csi should not have called 
yourself unliappy at all then. You should have told 
the whole, or kept quiet, Koason and necessity com* 
ijjj^anded you to forget me? 1 am a great stickler for 
reason; X have a great respect for necessity. But let me 
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hear how reasonable this reason, and bow necessary this 
necessity may he. 

Maj. *T. Listen then, Madam. You call me Tellhoim; 
the name is correct. But you suppose I sra that Tellheim 
whom you knew at homo ; the prosmrous man, full of 
just ipretensioDs, with a thirst for glory ; the master of 
all hi8 faculties, both of body and mind ; before whom 
the lists of honour and prospe^rity stood open ; who, if he 
was not then worthy of your heart and your hand, dared 
to hope that he inignt daily >>c*coiiio more nt«irly so. This 1 
Tellheim I am now, as little as 1 am inv own father. 
They l)oth have been. Now I am Tellheim the dis- 
charged, the suHfHM'ted, the cripple, the bt^ggar. To tho 
former, Madam, you promisc^l your hand ; do you wish 
to keep your word? 

Min. That sounds very tragic Yet, Major Tcdl- 

hoim, until 1 find the former one again — I am quite 
foolish al>out tho Tellheims— tho latter will have to help 
mo in my dileinina. Your hand, dear V>eggar I (Joking kt9 
hand). 

Maj. T. (holding hi$ hat before his fare with the t^her 
hand^ and turning away from her). This is too much ! . . . . 
AVhat am I? . . . . Let mo go, Madam. Your kindness 
torturt‘H me ! I^et mo go. 

Mi\. What is tho matter? Where would you go? 

Maj. T. From you ! 

Mfv. From mo (dmwing his hand to her heart)? 
Dreamer ! 

Ma.1. T. Despair will lay mo dead at your feet. # 

Min. Fituii me? 

Maj. T. From you. Never, never to you Again. 
Or at least determined, fully determined, m*vcr to be 
guilty of a mean action ; never to cause you to ooinmit 
an imprudent one. liOt me go, Minna! (Tears himsd/ 
awaw^ and Exit) 

Min. (tailing after him.) Ijct you go, Minna? 
let you go? Tellheim I Tellheim I 
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Scene I.— -r/i« Parhuu Just (mth a letter in hie 
hand.) 

J rsT. Must I come again into this cursed house ! A 
noU) from my master to her ladyship that would be his 
sistt'r. 1 hope nothing will come of this, or else there 
w'ill be no end to l('ttt*r cariring. I should like to be rid 
of it; but yet I don’t wish to go into the room. The 
women ask so many questions, and I hate answering — 
Ah! the door opens. Just vrhat I wanted, the waiting 
puss! 


Scene 11. — Franziska and Just. 

Fran, (railing thrtnigh the door hy which the hat just 
entned). Fear not ; J will watch. See ' ( observing J ust) 
I have mot with Homethiug immediately. But nothing 
is to bo done with that bnite. 

J us r. Y our servant. 

l^iAN. I should not like such a servant. 

Jusr. Well, well, pardon the expression! There is 
a note from my master to your mistress — her ladyship— 
his sister, wasn’t it ?— sister. 

Fran, Give it mo ! {Snatches it from hit hand.) 

Just. You will be so good, iny master begs, as to 
deliver it. Afterwards you will l»e so good, my master 
bogs, us not to think 1 ask for anything! 

Fran. Well ^ 

J os r. My master understands how to manage the affair. 
He knows that the way to the young lady is through her 
maid, methinks. The maid wull therefore bo so go^, ray 
master Ixsgs, as to let him know whether ho may not have 
ho pleasure of speaking with the maid for a quarter of an 
hour. 

Fran. With me ’ 

Jusr. Pardon me, if I do not give you your right title. 
Yes, witli you. Only for one quarter of an hour ; but 
alone, quite alone, in private, t^te-4-t4te. He haa some^ 
thing very partioular to say to you. 
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Fran. T<.ry well! I have also much to say to him* 
He may come ; I shall 1 h' at his service- 

Just. But when can he come? When is it most oou* 
venient for you, young woman ? In the evening ? 

Fran, What do you mcnin? Your master oau oome 
wlion he pleases ; and now Ik* off. 

Jusr. Most willinglj’ ! (O^nnff.) 

Fran. 1 say ! one word more I Where are the rest of 
the Major 8 fiervants ? 

Jusr. The rest? Hero, there, and everywhere. 

Fran. Where is William? 

Just. The valet ? JIo Inw let him go for a trip. 

Fran. Oh ! and Philip, where is lie ? 

Jusr. The huntsman? Master has found him a good 
plac<*. 

Fran. Because ho does not hunt now, of coursvi. But 
Martin ? 

Jtsr. Tin- roachman ? lie is oft' on a rido. 

Fran. And Fritz? 

Just. The ftKjtnian ? llo is promoted. 

Fran. Where were you then, when the Major was 
quarti‘red in Thuringia with us that winter? You wore 
not with him, I HUjjpose ! 

Just. Oh! job, 1 was gnK)m; but I was in tho 

Groom ! and now you are- 

Just. All in all ; fakt and liuntbinan, footman and 

gr^Kim. 

Fran. Well, I never ! To turn away so man > good,* 
cxc-ellent, servants, and to kef p the very worst Of ail ! 1 

should like to k xow what your master linds in you ! 

Jusr. r(Tha|#s he finds that I am an lionest fellow. 

Fran. Oh ! one \h prech him little if one is nothing moro 
tlian honest. William was ainuher sort of * a man! So 
your mashT has let him go for a trip ! 

Just. Yes, he ... . lei him — keauso he could not 
prevent him. 

Fran. How so? 

Just. Oh ! William will do well on his travels. Ha 
took master's wardrobe wuth him. 

Fran. What! he did not run away with it? 


hosjatal. 

Iran. 
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JuHT. I cannot say that exactly; but when we left 
Ntiniberg, he did not follow us with it. 

Fran. Oh ! the rascal f 

J(rsT. lie was the right sort! he could curl hair and 
shave— and chatter — ^and flirt— couldn't he ? 

Fran. At any rate, I would not have turned away the 
huntsman, had 1 been in the Major's place. If he did not 
want him any longer as huntsman, he was still a useful 
fellow. Whore has ho found him a place ? 

flusr. With the Commandant of Spandau. 

Fkan, The fortress ! There cannot be much hunting 
within the walls either. 

.lu8T. Oh ! Philip doc»8 not hunt there. 

Fjun. What does he do then ? 

Just, lie rides — on the treadmill. 

Fran. The treadmill ! 

Just. But only for throe years. ITo made a bit of a 
plot iimongst master 8 company, to get six men through 
the outposts. 

Fuan. I am astonished ; the knave ! 

Just. Ah I ho was a useful lellow; a huntsman who 
knew all the foot-paths and by-ways for fifty miles roun«l, 
through forests and Isigs. And ho could shoot ! 

Fuan. It is lucky the Major has still got the honest 
coachman. 

Junt. Has lio got him still? 

Fran. I thought you said MitHin w'^as off on a ride: 
of course ho will c*oiue back I 

J usT. Do you think so ? 

Fran. Well, where has he ridden to ? 

Just. It is now going on for ten weeks since he rode 
master's last ami only horse — to water. 

Fran. And has not he come back jot? Oh! the 
rascal! 

Just. The water may have washed the honest coach* 
man away. Oh! he was a himous coachman! He had 
driven ton years in Vienna. Mj’^ master will never get 
such another again. When the horses were in rail 
gallop, he only had to say “'VoT and there they 
stood, like a walk Moreover, he was a finished horse* 
dootorl 
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Fran, I begin now to be anxious about the footman's 
ppjmotion. 

Just. No, no; there is no occasion for that. He has 
become a drummer in a garrison it^gimont. 

Fran. 1 thought as much I 

Just. Frit* chummed up with a scamp, never came 
home at night, made dtdits every where in nuistor's name, 
and a thousand rascally tricks, in short, the Major saw 
that he was determined to rise in the world (panUmnmic^ 
all^ miiating the act of hanging)^ so ho put him in the 
right road. 

Fran. Oh ! tlie stupid ! 

Ji'sr. Yet a perfect footman, tluw is no douV»t of that. 
In running, my master could not cjiteh him on his hmt 
horse if lie gave him filty paeos; hut on the other 
hand, Fritz could give the gallows u thousand pioes, and, 

1 my life, he would overhaul it. They were all gniat 
friends of yours, eh, young woman .... William and 
Philip, Martin and Fritz! Now, Just wishes you good- 
day. ( Exit.) 

Scene III. — Fuanziska, and afterwnrde the LANOLonn. 

Frav. {looking after him scrioitsly). 1 deserve the hit^ 
Thank yoxh Just. I undervalued honesty, I will not 
forget the lesson. Ah I our unfortunate Major ! ( Turns 

round to enltr her mistresses rofua, when the LANDLORD comes). 

Land. Wait a bit, itty pretty maid. 

Fran. I have not time now, Mr. Ijandlord. 

IjANd. Only half a moment! No further tidings of* 
the Major? That surely could not possibly be his leavo^ 
taking I 

Fkax. What could not ? 

Land. Has not her Isulyship told you ? When I left 
yon, iny pretty maid, Ixjlow in the kib hen, 1 retiimod 
accidentally into this room 

Fran. Accidentally — with a view to listen a little. 

Land. What, girl ! how can you mispoct me^ of that ? 
There is nothing so liad in a landlonl as curiosity.^ I 
had not been here long, when suddenly her ladyship's 
door burst open : the Major dashed out ; the lady after 
him; both in such a slate of excitement; with looks— in 
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attitudes — that muht 1 >cj seen to be understood. She seized 
hold of him ; he tore himself away ; she seized him again — 
Tellheiin.” “ Let me go, Madam.” “Where?” Thus he 
dn* w her as far as the staircase. I was really afraid ho w^ould 
drag her down ; but he got away. The lady remained on 
the top step; looked after him, called after him; wrung 
her hands. Suddenly she turned lound; ran to the 
window, from the wind<»wtothe staircase again, from 
the staircaKo into the room, ba<kw'artl8 and f(»rwards. 
There J stood ; she ]iass(‘d mo tliree times w ithoiit seeing 
no*. At length it s<‘eiaed as if she saw me ; but heaven 
defend us ! 1 tadieve tlie lady took mo for you. “ Fran- 
ziska,” she cried, ’with her eyt^ fixed U|nm me, “ am I 
happy now'''” Then sh<‘ looked stiaight up to the (‘idling, 
and wiid again— “Am I hiip}>A" now r” Then she wi|»od 
the tc*ars Irom lier e}<.H. ami smiled, and asked me again — 
“Franziska, am I hajjpy now'"” 1 really hit, 1 know not 
how. Then sho ran to the door of Iut ](H>m, and turned 
round again towards me, saying —“( otue, Fiau/iska, 
whom do you pity now and wdth that slie went in. 

Fiun. Oh ! Mr. 1 ifiiulhvrd, you dreamt that. 

Lam>. Druimt! Xo, my pndty maid; one dn< s not 
dream so minuttdy. Y»‘s, wdiat would not! give -I nm 
not euriouH . but what would not 1 - to ha\e the 

key to it 1 

Fkan. The key^ Of our dot>r’ Mr. I^ndloril, that 
is inside ; wo took it in at night '-wi' are timid. 

La.nu. X"ot that soit of key ; I mean, my dear girl, tho 
kev— the explanation, as it were ; the prc'cise connexion of 
all that I have socu. 

t itAs. Indeed 1 Well, good-bye Mr. Landlord. Shall 
we have dinner soon? 

Land. My dear girl, not to forget what I came to 
Bay 

FRAN. Well ? In as few wwds a.s possible. 

Lakd. Her ladyship has my ring still. I call it 
mine 

Fran. You shall not lose it. 

Land. I have no fear on that account : I merely put 
rim in mind. Do j on see, I do not w ish to have it again 
at alL I can gueim pretty well how she knew the ring^ 
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and why it was so like her own. It is best in her hands. 
I do not want it any more ; and I can put thorn down— 
the hundred pistoles which I advanc'd for it, to the 
lady*8 bill. Will not that do, my pretty maid ? 

ScLNE IV.— Paul WEKNFai, Lanplorp, Fjbaxziska. 

Wer. There he is! 

Fran, a hundred pi8t<ilcfi’ I thought it wasonly eighty 

Lanp. True, only ninety, only ninety. 1 will do so 
my pretty maid, 1 will do so. 

Fuan. All that will etnne right, Jlr. Landlord. 

Weh. (ewnin'f frotn bMnd, and tapping Fuanziska on th4 
ihoulder), Lilth^ w'oinau Little wiuuan. 

Vilas, (/ritjkhfted). Ohl dear! 

Wer. Don't 1 k' alarmed ! 1 you are pretty, and r\ 

stmnger, too. And strangers w'ho are j^retty must In 
warned. Little woumu ! little woman I 1 a^lvise you to 
beware of that fellow! (jpointimj to the T/ANi»umpj. 

LanI). Ahl What an unexjw'cted jjhmure! Herr 
Werner I Welcome, wckxime I Yes, you are just the same 
jovial, joking, hom^st Wemer! So you are to lioware ol 
me, my pretty maid. Ha! ha! ha! 

Wer. Kec^p out of his way every %\lKTe ! 

Land. My way Am 1 such a dangcnuis man ’ lla ! 
ha ! ha ! Hear him, my pretty maid ! A good joke , isn’t it 

Wkk. Peojdo like hku always call it u joki*, it one tilh 
them the truth. 

Lanp. The tnith. Ila! Jm! ha! Better and belt » 4 
my pndty maid, isn’t it? lie knows how to joke! i 
dangerous? 1? Twenty years agi» there might liuve Wn 
something in it. Yes, yes, my pretty maid, then I w'os a 
dangerous man ; iiiaiiy a one knew it ; hut now 

Web. Oh ! tlic old fool ! 

Land. There it is I When we get ohl, dangcT is at on 
end ! It will be so with you t<K>, rfeiT Werner ! 

Wkr. You utter old fool ! Little w^omari, you will give 
mo cwlit for enough common sense not to speak of 
danger from him. That one devil has left him, but seven 
others have entered into him. 

Land. Uh ! hoar him I How cleverly he can turn things 
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about. Joke upon joke, and always Bomething new ! Ah ! 
he is an excellent man, Paul Wemer is. {To Franziska, om 
if whispering.) A well-to-do man, and a bachelor still. He 
has a nice little freehold three miles from here. He made 
prize-money in the war, and was a sergeant to the Major. 
Yes, he is a real friend of the Major’s ; he is a friend who 
would give his life for him. 

Web. Yes ; and that is a friend of the Major’s — that is 
a friend .... whose life the Major ought to take (pointing 
to the Landlord). 

Land. How I What ! No, Herr Wemer, that is not a 
good joke. I no friend to the Major I I don’t understand 
that joke. 

Wer. Just has told me pretty things. 

Land. Just! Ahl I thought Just was speaking 
through you. Just is a nasty, ill-natured man. But here 
on the spot stands a pretty maid — she can speak, she can 
say if 1 am no friend of the Major’s — if I have not done 
him good service. And why should not I be his friend ? 
Is not he a deserving man? It is true, he has had the 
misfortune to be discharged; but what of that? The 
king cannot be acquainted with all deserving officers; 
and if he know them, he could not reward them all. 

Wer. Heaven put those words into your mouth. But 
Just. . . . certainly there is nothing remarkable about Just, 
but still Just is no liar ; and if that what he has told me 
be true 

Land. I don’t want to hear anything about Just. As 
I said, this pretty maid here can speak. ( Whispering to her.) 
You know, my dear ; the ring ! TeU Herr Wemer about it. 
Then he will learn better what I am. And that it may 
not appear as if she only said what I wish, 1 will not 
even be present. I will go ; but you shall tell me after, 
Herr Wemer, you shall toll me, whether Just is not a foul 
slanderer, 

Scene V. — Werner, Pranzisxa. 

• Web. Little woman, do you know my Major? 

Fran. Major von Tellheim? Yes, indeed, 1 do knevw 
that good man. 
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Web. Is he not a good man? Do you like him ? 

Fran. From the bottom of my heart. 

Wer. indeed ! I tell you what, little woman, you 
are twice as pretty now as you were before. But what are 
the services, which the landlord says he has rendered our 
hi^or? 

Fjjan. That is what I don’t know ; unless he wished 
to take credit to himself for the good result which fortu- 
nately has arisen from his knavish conduct. 

Wer. Then what Just told me is true? (Towards 
the side where the Landloi’D went off,") A lucky thing for 
you that you are gone ! He did really turn him out of his 
room? — I’o treat such a man so, because the donkey 
fancied that he had no more money I I'he Major no 
money I 

Fran. What ! has the Tlajor any money ? 

Wer. By the load, lie doesn’t know how much he 
has. He doesn’t know who is in his debt. I am his 
debtor, and liave brought him some old arrears. Look, 
little woman, in this purse (drawing it out of one pocket) 
are a hundred louis d’ors ; and in this packet (drawing it 
ont of another pocket) a hundred ducats. All his money ! 

Fran. Really ! Why then does the Major pawn his 
things ^ He pledged a ring, you know 

Web. Pledged! Don’t you believe it. Perhaps he 
wanted to get rid of the rubbish. 

Fran. It is no rubbiSh ; it is a very valuable ring ; 
which, moreover, I suspect, he received from a loviM 
hand. 

Web. That will be the reason. From a loving hand ^ 
Yes, yes ; such a thing often puts one in mind of what one 
does not wish to remember, and therefore one gets rid 
of it. 

FftAN.^ What ! 

Wer. Odd things happen to the soldier in winter 
quarters. He has nothing to do then, so he amuses himself, 
and to pass the time he makes acquaintances, which he only 
intends fmrthe winter, but which the good soul with whoi|i 
he makes them, looks upon for life. I'heti, presto ! a ring is 
suddenly conjured on to his Unger ; he hardly knows him'* 
aelf how it gets there ; and very often he would willingly 

Tol. u. 2 u 
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give the finger with it, if he could only get free from it 
again. 

Fb\n. Oh ! and do you think this has happened to the 
Major? 

Web. Undoubtedly. Especially in Saxony. If he had 
had ten fingers on each hand, he might have had all twenty 
full of rings. 

Fran, (aside). That sounds important, and deserves to 
be inquired into. Mr. Freeholder, or Mr. Sergeant 

Wbr. Little woman, if it makes no difference to you, I 
like “ Mr. Sergeant ** best. 

Feax. Well, Mr. Sergeant, I have a note from the 
Major to my mistress. I will just carry it in, and be here 
again in a moment. Will you be so good as to wait ? I 
should like very much to have a little talk with you. 

V\er. Aro you fond of talking, little woman ^ Well, 
with all my heart. Go quickly, i am fond of talking too : 

I will wait. 

Fran. Yes, please wait. (BxiL) 

Scene VL— Paul Werner. 

Wer. That is not at all a bad little woman. But I 
ought not to have promised her that I would wait, for it 
wotild be most to the purpose, I suppose, to find the Major. 
He will not have my money, but rather pawns his property.^ 
That is just his way. A little friik occurs to me. When 
1 was in the town, a fortnight back, 1 paid a visit to 
Captain Marloffs widow. The poor woman was ill, and 
was lamenting that her husband had died in debt to the 
Major for four hundred thalers, which she did not know 
how to pay. I went to see her again to-day ; I iuteuded 
to tell her that I could lend her five hundred thajlcrs^ 
when I had received the money for my property; for I 
must put some of it by, if 1 do not go to Persia. But the 
was gone ; and no doubt she has not been able to pay the 
Maior. Yes, 111 do that ; and the sooner the better. Tha 
^ little wmnan must not take it ill of me ; 1 cannot wait. 

(Is going in thought^ and almost runs againsi the l£«;rofe| 
wko meets kink) 
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Scene VIL — Majob von Tellheim, Paul Werner, 

Maj. T. Why so thoughtful, Werner ? 

Wer. Oh ! that is you. I was just going to pay you a 
visit in your new quarters, Major. 

Maj. T. To fill my ears wi^ curses against the Land- 
lord of my old one. Do not remind mo of it. 

Web, I should have done that by the way ; yes. But 
more particularly, I wished to thank you for having heen 
so good as to take care of my hundred louis d’ors. Just 
has given them to me again. I should have been very 
glad if you would have kept them longer for me. But 
you have got into new quarters, which neither you nor I 
know much about. Who knows what sort of place it is ? 
They might be stolen, and you would have to make them 
good to me ; there would be no help for it. So I cannot 
ask you to take them again. 

Maj. T. (smiling). When did you begin to be so careful, 
Werner? 

Wer. One learns to be so. One cannot now be careful 
enough of one’s money. I have also a commission for you, 
Major, from Frau Marloff ; I have just come from her. 
Her husband died four hundred thalers in your debt ; she 
sends you a hundred ducats here, in part payment. She 
will forward you the rest next week. I believe I am the 
I cause that she has not sent you the whole sum. For she 
also owed me about eiglfty thalers, and she thought I 
come to dun her for them— which, perhaps, was the f$ct 
— so she gave them me out of the roll which she had put 
aside for you. You can spare your hundred thalers for a 
week longer, better than I can s^are my few groschens. 
There, take it I (Hands him the ducats.) 

Maj. T. Werner I 

Wer. Well I Why do you stare at me so ? Take it. 
Major! 

Maj. T. Werner ! 

Wer. What is the matter with you? What annoys 

yen? 

Maj. T. (angrily striking his forehead, and stamping with 
Us foot.) That • • . • the four hundred thalers are not 
all there* 

2 b^2 
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Weu* Came ! Major, did not jrou understand mo ? 

M A T. T. It is just because I did understand you ! Alas^ 
that the best men should to-day distress me moat ! 

\N EE. What do you say ? 

Maj. T. This only applies partly to you. Go, Werner I 
{Pushing back Werner's hand with the money in it.) 

W h R. As soon as I have got rid of this. 

Maj. T. Werner, suppose I tell you that Frau Marloff 
was here herself early this morning 

V\er. Indeed? 

Maj. T. I'hat she owes me nothing now 

Wee. Eeally ? 

Maj. T. That sho has paid me every penny— What 
Mdll you say then ? 

V\er. (thinks for a minute). I shall say that I have 
told a lie, and that lying is a low thing, because one may 
1m) caught at it. 

Maj. T. And you will be ashamed of yourself? 

Wee. And what of him who compels me to lie? 
Should not ho be ashamed too? Look ye, Major; if I 
was to say that your conduct has not vexed me, I should 
tell another lie, and I won’t lie any more. 

Maj. T. Do not be annoyed, Weiner. I know your 
heart, and your affection for me. But I do not require 
your money. 

Wek. Not require it ! Bather sell, rather pawn, and t 
got talked about ! 

Maj. T. Oh I people may know that I have nothing 
more. One must not wish to appear richer than one 

is. 

W ER. But why poorer ? A man has something as long 
as his friend has. 

Maj. T. It is not proper that I should be your debtor. 

Wer. Not proper! On that summer day which the 
sun and the enemy made hot for us, when your groom* 
who had your canteen, was not to be found, and you came 
to me and said — Werner, have you nothing to drink? ** 
gnd I gave you my flask, you t(^k it mi drank, did wu 
not’ Was that proper? Upon my life, a mouthful of 
dirty water at that time was often worth more tiban such 
filth (taking the pme aho out of hie jpocket^ and hiding 
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hoik to him). Take them, dear Major ! Fanr^ it is 
water. God has made this, too, for all. 

Maj. T. You torment me : don’t you hear, I will not 
be your debtor. 

Wer. At first, it was not proper ; now, you will not. 
Ah ! that is a different thing. (Bather angrily,) You will 
not be my debtor ? But suppose you are already, Major? 
Or, are you not a debtor to the man who once warded off 
the blow that was meant to split your head ; and, at aii> 
other time, knocked off the arm which was just going to 
pull and send a ball through your breast ? How can you 
become a greater debtor to that man ? Or, is my neck 
of less consequence than my money ? If that is a noble 
way of thinking, by my soul it is a very silly one too. 

Maj. T. To whom do you say that, Werner ? We are 
alone, and therefore I may speak ; if a third pers »n heard 
us, it might sound like boasting. I acknowledge with 

S leasure, that I have to thank you for twice saving my 
fe. Do you not think, friend, that if an opportunity 
occurred I would have done as much for you, eh ? 

Wkr. If an opportunity occurred! Who doubts it, 
Major? Have I not seen ym risk your life a hundred 
times for the lowest soldier, when he was in danger ? 

Maj. T. Weill 
Wer. But 

Maj. T. Why cannot you understand mo ? I say, it 
•is not proper that I should be your debtor ; 1 will not bo 
your debtor. That is, not in the circumstances in which 
1 now am. 

Wer. Ohl so you would wait till better times. You 
will borrow money from me another time, when you do 
not want any; when you have some yourself, and I 
perhaps none. 

Maj. T. a man ought not to boi*row, when ho has not 
the means of repaying. 

Wer. a man like* yourself cannot always be in 
want. 

mr. T. You know the world Least of all 

ahould a man borrow from one who wants his money 
Umself. 

Wfis. Ohl yes; 1 am such a one! Fray, what do 1 
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want it for ? When they want a sergeant, they give him 
enough to live on. 

Maj. T. You want it, to become something more than 
a sergeant — to be able to get forward in that path in which 
even the most deserving, without money, may remain 
behind. 

Wer. To become something more than a sergeant I 1 
do not think of that. I am a good sergeant; 1 might 
easily make a bad captain, and certainly a worse general. 

Maj. T. Do not force me to think iU of you, Werner ! 
I was very sorry to hear what Just has told me. You 
have sold your farm, and wish to rove about again. Do 
not let me suppose that you do not love the profession of 
arms so much as the wild dissolute way of living which 
is unfortunately connected with it. A man shomd be a 
soldier for his own country, or from love of the cause 
for which he fights. To serve without any purpose — 
to-day here, to-morrow there — is only travelling about 
like a butcher’s apprentice, nothing more. 

Wer. Well, then, Major, I will do as you say. You 
know better what is right. I will remain with you. But, 
dear Major, do take my money in the meantime. Sooner 
or later your affairs must be settled. You will get money 
in plenty then ; and then you shall repay me wim interest. 

1 only do it for the sake of the interest. 

Maj. T. Do not talk of it. 

VV ER. Upon my life, I only ^o it for the sake of the# 
interest. Many a time I have thought to myself — 

“ Werner, what will become of you in your old a^e ? 
when you are crippled? when you will have nothing 
in the world? when you will be obliged to go and beg !” 
And then I thought again — “ No, you will not be obliged 
to beg ; y DU will go to Major Tellheim ; he will share his 
last penny with you ; he will feed you till you die ; end 
with him you can die like an honest fellow.* 

Maj. T (taking Werner’s hand). And, comrade, yo4i do 
not think so still? 

Wer. No, I do not think so any longer. He who will 
not take anj^hing from me, when he is in want, And I 
have to ^ve, will not give me anything when he has to 
,|pve, and 1 am in want. So be it. (is going.) 
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Maj. T. Man, do not driTO me mad I Where are yoa 
going ? (Detains Aim.) If I assure you now, upon my 
honour, that 1 still have money — If I assure you, upon 
my honour, that I will tell you when I have no more — 
that you shall be the first and only person from whom I 
will borrow anything — will that content you ^ 

Wer. I suppose it must. Give me your hand on it, 
Major. 

Mat. T. There, Paul! And now enough of that. I 
came here to speak with a certain young woman. 


Scene VIII. — Peanziska (ccmtnff out of Minna’s room). 
Major von Tellheim, Paul Werner. 

Fran, (entering). Are you there still, Mr. Sergeant? 
(Seeing Tellheim.) And you there too, Major’ I will I o 
at your service instantly. (Goes back quickly into the 
room.) 

Scene IX. — Major von Tellheim, Paul Werner. 

Maj. T. That was she 1 But it seems you know her, 
Wemer. 

Web. Yes, I know her. 

Maj. Yet, if I remember rightly, when I was in 
Thuringia you were not with me. 

Wer. No ; I was seetng after the uniforms in Lemi t 

Maj. T. 'i^ere did you make her acquaintance, tnoii ^ 

Wer. Our acquaintance is very young. Not a day 
old. But young friendship is warm. 

Maj, T. Have you seen her mistress, too? 

Wer. Is her mistress a young lady ? She tol4 me you 
Ire acquainted with her mistress. 

Maj. T. Did not you hear ? she comes from Thuringia. 

WtJi. Is the lady young ? 

Maj. T. Yes. 

Wer. Pretty? 

Maj. T. Very pretfy. 

Wer. Kioh ? 

Maj. Very rich. ^ 
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Wbr. Is the mistress as fond of yojj. ns th6 maid is? 
That would be capital I 

Maj. T. What do yon mean? 

Boene X. — ^Fbaxziska (wtih a letter in Tier hand\ Majob 
VON Tkllheim, Paul Webneb. 

Fran. Major 

Majt. T. Franziska, I have not yet been able to give yon 
a “ Welcome ” here* 

Fran. In thought, I am sure that you have done it. 

I know you are friendly to mo ; so am I to you. But it is 
not at all kind to vex those who are friendly to you so much. 

Web. (aside). Ah ! now I see it. It is so ! 

Maj. T. My destiny, Franziska I Did you give her the 
letter ? 

Fran. Yes ; and here I bring you • • • • (holding oat a 
letter). 

Maj. T. An answer ! 

Fran. No, your own letter again. 

M \ T. T. What ! She will not read it ! 

Fran. She would have liked, but — we can’t read 
writing well. 

Maj. T. You are joking ! 

Fran. And we think that wn ting was not invented for 
those who can converse with their lips whenever they please. 

Mat, T. What an excuse! ^Slie must read it. It « 
contains my justification —all the grounds and reasons 

Fran. My mistress wishes to hear them all from you 
yourself, not to read them. 

Maj. T. Hear them from me myself! That every 
look, every word of hers, may embarrass me ; that I may 
feel in every glance the greatness of my loss. 

Fran. Without any pity ^ Take it. (Oiving him his 
letter.) She expects you at three o’clock. She wishes to 
drive out and see ihe town ; you must accompany here 

Maj. T. Accompany her ! 

Fran. And what will you give me to let you diivi mt 
by yourselves ? I shall remain at home ? 

" * Maj. T. By ourselves ! 

Fban. In a nice close carriage. 
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Maj. T. Impossible ! 

Fran. Yes, yes, in the carriage. Major. Yon will have 
to submit quietly ; you cannot escape there I And that is 
the reason. In snort, you will come, Major, and punctually 
at three .... Well, you wanted to speak to mo too alone. 
What have you to say to me ? Oh I we are not alone. 
(Looking at We jner.) 

Maj. T. Yos, Franziska; as good as alone. But as 
your mistress has not read my letter, I have nothing now 
to say to you. 

Fkan. As good as alone! Then you have no secrets 
fiom the Sergeant ’ 

Ma r. T. No, none. 

Fran. And yet I think you should have some frpm him. 

Maj. T. Why so? 

W b R. How so, little woman ’ 

Fra V. Particularly secrets of a certain kind All 

twenty, Mr. S(Tgeant ! (Holding up both her hands, with 
open fingers.) 

Wer. Hist' hist! girl. 

Maj. T. What is the meaning of that ? 

Fran. Presto ! conjured on to his finger, Mr, Sergeant 
(as if she was putting a ring on her finger.) 

Maj. T. What are you talking about ^ 

Wer. Little woman, little woman, don’t you under- 
stand a joke. 

^ Maj. T. Werner, yoi^have not forgotten, I hope, what 
I have often told you ; that one should not jest beyoid 
certain point with a young woman ! 

Wer. Upon my life I may have forgotten it ! Little 
woman, I beg 

Fran. Well, if it was a joke, I will forgive you this 
once. 

Maj, T. Well, if I must come, Franziska, just see that 
yoUr mistress reads my letter beforehand'*^ That will 
ismare me the pain of thinking again — of talking again, of 
things which I would willingly forget. There, give it to 
her! (He turns the Utter in giving it to her, and sees that 
4t has been opened.) But do I see aright? Why it lias 
been opened. 

Fran. That may b^. (Looks at it.) True, it is open. 
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Who can have opened it? But really we have not road it, 
Major ; really not. And we do not wish to road it, because 
the writer is coining himself. Come ; and I tell you what, 
Major I don’t come as you are now — in boots, and with 
such a head. Tou are excusable, you do not expect us. 
Come in shoes, and have your hair fresh dressod. You look 
too soldierlike, too Prussian for me as you are. 

Maj. T. Thank you, Pranziska. 

Fran. You look as if you had been bivouacking last 
night. 

Maj. T. You may have guessed right. 

Fran. We are going to dress, directly too, and then have 
dinner. We would willingly ask you to dinner, but your 
presence might hinder our eating; and observe, we are 
not so much in love that wo have lost our appetites. 

Maj. T. I will go. Prepare her somewhat, Franziska, 
beforehand, that I may not become contemptible in her eyes, 
and in my own. Come, Werner, you shall dine with me. 

Wer. At the table d’hdte here in the house ? I could 
not eat a bit there. 

Maj. T. With me, in my room. 

Wer. I will follow you directly. One word first with 
the little woman. 

Maj. T. 1 have no objection to that. (^ExiL) 

Scene XI. — Paul Werner, Franziska. 

V 

Fran. Well, Mr. Sergeant ! 

Wer. Little woman, if I come again, shall I too come 
smartened up a bit ? 

Fran. Come as you please ; my eyes will find no fault 
with you. But my ears will have to be so much the mor^ 
on their guard. Twenty fingers, all full of rings. Ah I 
ah ! Mr. Sergeant ! 

Wer. No, little woman ; that is just what I wished tc 
say to you. I only rattled on a little. There is nothing in 
it. One ring is quite enough for a man. Hundreds and 
hundreds of times 1 have heard the Major say — “ He must 
^be a rascally soldier, who can mislead a young girl.^' So 
think I too, little woman. You may trust to that ! ^ I must 
be quick and follov' him. A good appetite to you. (BxU,) 
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Fran. The same to you I I really helieve, I like that 
man ! (Going in, $he meets Minna coming out). 

Scene XII. — ^BIinna, Fbanzisea. 

Min. Has the Major gone already, Franziska ? I believe 
I should have been sufficiently composed again now to 
have detained him here. 

Fran. And I will make you still more composed. 

Min. So much the better! His letter ! oh ! his letter t 
Each line spoke the honourable noble man. Each refusal 
to accept my hand declared his love for me. 1 suppose 
he noticed that we had read his letter. I don't mind 
that, if he does but come. But are you sure he will 
oome ? There only seems to mo to be a little too much 
pride in his conduct. For not to be willing to be indebted 
for his good fortune, even to the woman ho loves, is pride, 
unpardonable pride I If he shows me too much of this, 
Franziska 

Fran. You will discard him ! 

Min. See there I Do you begin to pity him again already! 
No, silly girl, a man is never discarded for a single fault. 
No ; but I have thought of a trick — ^to pay him off a little 
for this pride, w-ith pride of the same kind. 

Fran. Indeed, you must be very composed, my lady, 
if you are thinking of tricks again. 

Min. I am so ; oome. You will have a part to play in 
my plot, (Exeunt) • 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. Minna’s Boom. Minna (dressed handsomely md 
richly, hut in good taste ), Franziska. 

(They have just risen from a table, which a servant i§ 

« clearing.) 

Fran. You cannot possibly have eaten enough, my lady, 
Min. Don't you think so, Franziska? Perhaps I hM 
Jao appetite wher I sat down. 


X 
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Fran. We liad agreed not te mention him during dinner. 
We ehoiild have resolved likewise, not to think of him. 

Min. Indeed, I have thought of nothing but him^ 

Fran. So I perceived. I began to speak of a hundred 
different things, and you made wrong answers to each. 
(Another servant brinjs coffee.) Here comes a beverage 
more suited to fancies — sweet, melancholy coffee. 

Min. Fanoies! I have none. I am only thinking of 
the lesson 1 will give him. Did you understand my ^an, 
Franziska ? 

Fran. Oh I yes ; but it would be better if he spared us 
the putting it in execution. 

Mjn. You will see that I know him thoroughly. He 
who refuses me now with all my wealth, wul contend 
for me against the whole world, as soon as he hears that 
1 am unfortunate and friendless. 

Fran, (seriously). That must tickle the most refined 
self-love, 

Min. You moralist ! First you convict me of vanity 
—now of self-love. • Let me do as I please, Franziska. 
Y’ou, too, shall do as you please with your Sergeant. 

Fran* \\ ith my Sergeant ? 

Min. Yes. If you deny it altogether, then it is true. 
I have not seen him yet ; but from all you have said 
respecting him, I foretell your husband for you. 


Scene II. — Eiccaut de la MarliniAre, Minna, 
Franziska. 

Eio. {before he enters). Est-il permis, Monsieur le 
Major? 

Fhan. Who is that ? Any one for us ? (going to the doory 

Eic. Parbleu! 1 am wrong. Mais non — I am not 
wrong. C’est la chambre 

Fran. Without doubt, my lady, this gentleman expects 
to find Major von Tellheim here still. 

Eio. Oui, dat is it ! Lo Major de I’ellheim ; juste, ma 
belle enfant, e’est lui que ie oherche. Ou est-il? 

Fran. He does not lodge here any longer. 

EiC. Comment? Dere is four-and-twenty hour 
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he did lodge here^ and not lodge here any more? Where 
lodge he don ? 

Min. {going m to him). Sir 

Bic. Ah ! jybdame, MademoiBelle, pardon, lady« 

Min. Sir, your mistake is qyiite excusaUe^ and your 
astonishment very natural. Major von Tellheim has had 
the kindness to give up his apartments to me, as a stranger, 
who was not able to get them elsewhere. 

Bic. Ah voila do ses politosses I G’est un tr&9-galant 
homme quo co Major ! 

Min. Where lias he gone now?— truly I am ashamed 
that I do not know. 

Bic. Madame not know ? G'est dommage ; j'en suis 
&ch6. 

Min. I certainly ought to have inquired. Of course his 
friends will seek him here. 

Big. I am vary great his friend, Madame. 

MjN. Franziska, do you not know ? 

Fran. Ko, my lady. 

Bic. It is vary n^ssaire dat I speak him. I oome 
and bring him a nouvello, ef which he will be vary much 
at ease. 

Min. I regret it so much the more. But I hope to see 
him perhaps shortly. If it is a matter of indifference from 

whom he hears this good news, I would offer, sir, 

, Eic. I comprehend. Mademoiselle parle fran^ais ? 
Mais sans doute ; telle qtie je la vois I La demande ^tait 
bien impolie ; vous me pardonnerez, Mademoiselle. 

Min. Sir ' 

BiC. No 1 You not speak French, Madame ? 

Min. Sir, in France I would endeavour to do so ; but 
why here ? I perceive that you understand me, sir; and 
I, sir, shall doubtless understand you; speak* as you 

Bid. Good, good! I can also explain me in your 
lanrals. Saehez done, Mademoiselle, you must know, 
Mlkdame, dat 1 oome from de table of de ministre, miniatre 
de, niinistre de . • . • What is le ministre out in 
de limg street, on de broad place? 

Min. 1 am a perfect stranger here, 

Bid. Si, le ministre of de war departement. Deia I 
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bave eat my dinner ; I ordinary dine dere, and de ooor 
vereation did fall on Major Tellheim ; et le ministre m$ 
dit en confidence, car Son Excellence est de mes amis, et 
il n’y a point de myst^res entre none ; Son Excellence^ 1 
say, has trust to me, dat I’affaire from our Major is on de 
point to end, and to end good. He has made a rapport to 
de king, and de king has resolved et tout & fait en faveut 
du Major. Monsieur,” m’a dit Son Excellence, “vous 
oomprenez bien, que tout depend de la mani^re, dont on 
fait envisager les choses au roi, et vous me connaisseip. 
Cela fait un tr^s-joli gar 9 on que ce Tellheim, et ne sais-je 
pas que vous raimez ? Les amis de mes amis sent aussi 
les miens. II cofite un peu cher au Boi oe Tellheim, mais 
est-ce que Ton sert les rois pour rien? 11 faut s*ontr’aider 
en ce monde ; et quand il s’agit de pertes, que ce soit le 
Boi qui en fasse, et non pas un honnete homme de nous 
autres. Voila le principe, dont je ne me depars jamais.” 
But what say Madame to it ? N’est pas, dat is a fine 
fellow I Ah I que Son Excellence a le coeur bien plaod I 
He assure me au reste, if de Major has not re 9 U already 
line lettre de la main — a royal letter, dat to-day infaillible- 
ment must he receive one. 

Min. Certainly, sir, this news will be most welcome 
to Major von Tellheim. I should like to be able to name the 
friend to him, who takes such an interest in his welfare. 

Bic. Madame, you wish my name^ Vous voyez en ^ 
moi — you see, lady, in me, le Chevalier Biccaut de la 
Marlini^re, Seigneur de PrSt-au-val, do la branche de 
Preps d*or. You remain astonished to hear me from so 
great, great a family, qui est v^ritablement du sang 
royal. 11 faut le dire ; je suis sans doute le cadet le plus 
aventureux que la maison n’a jamais eu. I serve prom 
my eleven year. Une affaire d’honneur make me flee. 

1 serve do holy Papa of Borne, den de Bepublio 
St. Marino, den de Poles, den de States Oenen^ till 
^fin I am brought here. Ah I Mademoiselle, que je 
voudrais n*avoir jamais vu ce pays-di. Had one left ipe 
^ in de service of de States General, should 1 be mm at 
least colonel. But here always to remain oapitaine, and 
now also a dit«u3harged capitaine. 

' That is ill luck. 
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Bic. Oui» Hademoiselle, me Toili r4formi, et iiar 
jpais siir le pav^ ! 

iliN. I am very sorry for you. 

Bic. Tbus ^tes bien bonne, Mademoiselle No, 

merit have no reward here. B4former a man, like me f 
A man who also have min himself in dis service I I have 
lost in it so much as twenty thousand livres. What have 
I now? Tranchons le mot; je n’ai pas le sou, et me voil& 
exactement visA-vis de rien. 

Min. i am exceedingly sorry. 

Bic. Yous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle. But as one 
say misfortune never come alone! qu’un malheur ne 
vient jamais seul : so it arrive with me. VV hat ressouroe 
rests for an honnete homme of my extraction, but play ? 
Now, I always played with luck, so long I not need her. 
Now I very much need her, je joue aveo un guignon, 
Mademoiselle, qui surpasse toute croyance. For hi teen 
days, not one is passed, dat I alwayK am broke. Yester- 
day, I was broke dree times. Je sais bien, qu’il y avait 
quelque chose de plus que le jeu. Car panni mes pont^ 
se trouvaient oertaines dames. I will not fe>pcak more. 
One must bo very galant to les dames. Dey have invite 
me age^in to-day, to give me revanche ; mais — vous m’en- 
tendez, Mademoiselle, — one must first have to live, before 
one can have to play. 

Min. I hope, sir, 

' Bio. Yous ^tes bien bonne, Mademoiselle. 

Min. ( Takes Franziska aside.) Franziska, I really^feel 
for the man. Would he take it ill, if 1 offer him same 
thing? 

Fran. He does not look to me like a man who would. 

Min. Very well ! Sir, 1 perceive that — you play, 
ihat you keep the bank ; doubtless in places wheii;e some- 
thing is to be won. 1 must also confess that 1 .... am 
Tory fcnd of play. 

Bio. IWt mieux, Mademoiselle, tant mieuxi Tone 
Jes gens dVsprit aiment le jeu h la fureur. 

MlK. » That I am very fond of winning ; that I like to 
i^ifnst my money to a man, who — knows how to play» 
Are you inclined, sir, to let me join you? To let me 
have % share in your bank? 
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Ric. CommeBt, MademoisoUe, voujb voule^ 4tre de 
moiti4 avec moi? De tout mon coeur. 

Min. At first, only with a trifle. {Openf her desk 
and takes out some money. ^ 

Bio. Ah ! Mademoiselle, que vous ^tes charmante I 
Min. Here is what I won a short time back ; only ten 

pistoles. I am ashamed, so little 

Bic. Donnez toujours, Mademoiselle, donnez. (Takes 
it.) 

Min. Without doubt, your bank, sir, is very consider- 
able. 

Ric. Oh I yes, vary considerable. Ten pistoles ! You 
shall have, Madame, an interest in my bank for one third, 
pour le tiers. Yes, one third part it shall be — something 
more. With a beautiful lady one must not be too exad. 
I rejoice myself, to make by that a liaison with Madame, 
ct de ce moment je recommence a bien augurer de ma 
fortune. 

Min. But I cannot be present, sir, when you play. 

Eio. For why it necossaire dat you be present ? We 
other players are honourable people between us. 

Min. If we are fortunate, sir, you will of course bring 

me my share. If we are unfortunate 

Kic. I come to bring recruits, n’est paS, Madame ? 

Min. In time recruits might fail. Manage our money 
well, sir. 

Ric. What does Madame thi^^k me ? A simpleton, a 
stupid devil? 

Min. I beg your pardon. 

ii(C. Je suis des bons. Mademoiselle. Savez vous 06 
que cela veut dire ? I am of the quite practised-—^ 

Min. But still, sir, 

Ric. Je sais monter un coup 

Min. (amassed\ Could you ? 

Rio. Je file la carte avec une adresse. 

Min. Never I 

RiC. Je fais sauter la coupe avec une dext4rit4. 

Min. You surely would not, sir ! 

Ric. What not, Madame ; what not? Donnei: moi un 

pigeonneau a plumer, et 

aliN* Play false 1 Cheat 1 
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Bic. Comment, Mademoicielle? Tons appoles ooIa 
cheat ? Coiriger la fortune, TenohaineT sous aes doigta, 
4tre siir de eon fait, dat you call cheat ’ Cheat ! Oh ’ 
what a poor tongue is your tongue ! what axt awkwa^ 
tongue! 

Min. No, sir, if you Ihink so - 

Kir. Laissez-moi faire, Mademoiselle, and be tranqui lie ! 
What matter to you how I play ! Enough * to-morrow, 
Madame, you see me again or with hundred pistol, or you 
see me no more. Votre tr^s-humble, Mademoiselle, votre 
tres-humble, (^ExU quiclcly.) 

Miv. (looking after him with astoniahmeni and dispUaeure), 
I hope the latter, sir. 


Scene III.— Minna and Fdanzisica. 

Fran, (angrily). What can I say? Oh! how grand! 
how grand ! 

Min, Laugh at mo; I deserve it. (After reflecting, 
more calmly,^ No, do not laugh ; I do not deserve it. 

Fran. Excellent I You have done a charming act — sot 
a knave upon his legs again, 

Min. It was intended for an unfortunate man. 

Fran. And what is the best part of it, the follow con- 
siders you like himself. Oh ! I must follow him, and take 
the money from him. ^Going,) 

Min. Franziska, do not let the coffee get quite oc*ld ; 
pour it out. 

Fran, He must return it to you ; you have thought 
better of it; you will not play in partnership with him. 
Ten pistoles I You heard, my lady, that he was a beggar ! 
(Minna ponrs out the coffee heraelf.) Who would give imch 
a sum to a beggar? And tp e’ndeavour/ ito the bargain, 
to ^ve him the humiliation of havi^ begged for it! 
The charitable woman who, out of >sity, mistakes 
the beggar, is in return mistaken by the .. 'jar. It serves 
you right, my lady, if he considers your gift as — I know not 
what. (Minna Aasds a cm of coffee to Franaisea.) Do yon 
wish to make my blood boil still more ? I do not want 
any. (MiimikpiUeUdawnagam.) ^ Parblsu, Mai^me, xnerit 
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have no reward here ” (imitating the FremAman)* Z think 
not, when such roraes are allowed to walk about uiihai^ed* 

Min. (coldly and ilowly^ while ripping her coffee). Girl, 
you undWstand good men very well ; but when will you 
learn to bear with the bad ? And yet they are also men ; 
and frequently not so bad as they seem. One should 
look for their good side. 1 fancy this Frenchman is 
nothing worse than vain. Through mere vanity he gives 
himself out as a false player; he does not wish to appear 
under an obligation to one ; he wishes to save himseli the 
thanks. Perhaps he may now go, pay his small debts, 
live quietly and frugally on the rest as far as it will go, 
and think no more of play. If that be so, Franziska, let 
him come for recruits whenever he pleases. (Gives her cup 
to Franziska.) There, put it down I But, tell me, should 
not Tellheim be here by this time ? 

Fran. No, my lady, I can neither find out the bad 
side in a good man, nor the good side in a bad man. 

Min. Surely ho will come I 

Fran. He ought to remain away I You remark in 
him —in him, the best of men — a little pride ; and there- 
fore you intend to tease him so cruelly I 

Min, Are you at it again? Be silent! I will have it 
BO. Woe to you if you spoil this fun of mine .... if you 
do not say and do all, as we have agreed. 1 will leave 
you with him alone ; and then — but here he comes. 

I 

Scene IV. Paul Werner (comes la, carrying himself very 
erect as if on duty), Minna, Franziska. 

Fran. No, it is only his dear Sergeant. 

Min. Dear Sergeant I Whom does the “ dear ” refer to? 

Fran. Pray, my lady, do not make the man embaa^- 
rassed. Your servant, Mr. Sergeant ; what news do you 
bring us? 

A^r. (goes up to Minna, without noticing Franziska.) 
Major von Telllmim begs to presen^ through me, Sergeant 
Werner, his most respectful compliments to Fr&ulein vem 
Bamhelm, mid to inform her that he will be here dirtptly; 

Min. Where m he thbn ? 

Web. Your ladyship will pardon him; we loft oiur 
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>qiiarters before it began to strike three ; but the paymaster 
met us on the way ; and because conTOrsation with those 
gentlemen has no end, the Major made me a sign to report 
,the case to your ladyship. 

Min. Very well, Mr. Sergeant. I only hope the pay- 
master mi^ have good news for him. ^ 

Wkr. Such gentlemen seldom have good news for 
officers. — Has your ladyship any orders ’ (Going,') 

Fran. Why, where are you going again, Mr. &rgeant ? 
Had not we something to say to each other ^ 

Wer. (In a whisper to Fbanziska, and serioudy). Not 
here, little woman ; it is against respect, against discipline. 
.... Your ladyship 

Min. Thank you for your trouble. I am glad to have 
made your acquaintance. Franziska has spoken in high 
praise of you to me. (Werner makes a stiff baw^ and goes.) 

Scene V. — Minna, Franziska. 

Min. So that is your Sergeant, Franziska? 

Fran, (aside). I have not time to reproach her for 
that jeering yoftr. (Ahud.) Yes, my lady, that is my 
Sergeant. You think him, no doubt, somewhat stiff and 
wooden. He also appeared so to me just now ; but I ob- 
served, he thought he must march past you as if on parade. 
And when soldiers are on parade, they certainly look 
^ more like wooden dolLs^than men. You should see and 
hear him when he is himself. 

Min. So I should indeed ! 

Fran. He must still be in the next room ; may 1 go ond 
talk with him a little? 

Min. I refuse you this pleasure unwillingly : but you 
must remain here, Franzislm. You must be present at our 
conversation. Another thing occurs to me. *(Takea her 
ring/rom her finger.) There, take my ring ; keep it for me, 
toA give me the Major’s in the place of it. 

Why so? 

Min. (uhiUi Faanzisna is f etching the ring). 1 scarcely 
Ipisow, mys^; but I I see, Iwforehand, how 1 may 
make use of it. Some one is knocking. Give it to me, 
fSlcScly. (Puts ike ring an.) It i^ he. 
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Scene VI.— Major von Tellheim (in ike emme enai^ M 
cthermae as Fkanziska advised), Minna, Franeii^uu 

Maj. T. Madam, you will excuse the delay. 

Min. Oh ! Major, we will not treat each other in quite 
such a military fashion. You are here now; ana to 
await a pleasure, is itself a pleasure. Well {looking at 
him and smiling) dear Tellheim, have we not been like 
children ? 

Maj. T. Yes, Madam ; like children, who resist when 
they ought to obey quietly. 

Min, We will drive out, dear Major, to see a little of 
the town, and afterwards to meet my uncle. 

Maj. T. What! 

Min. You see, we have not yet had an opportunity 
of mentioning the most important matters even. He is 
coming hero to-day. It was accident that brought me 
here without him, a day sooner. 

Maj. T. Count von Bruchsal I Has he returned ? 

Min. The troubles of the war drove him into Italy : 
peace has brought him back again. Do not be uneasy, 
Tellheim ; if we formerly feared on his part the greatest 
obstacle to our union 

Maj. T. To our union ! ^ 

Min. He is now your friend. He has heard too much 
go(xl of you from too many people, not to become so. He 
longs to become personally acquainted with the man whom < 
his heiress has chosen. He corned as uncle, as guardian, as 
father, to give me to you. 

Maj. T, Ah! dear lady, why did you not read my 
letter ? Why would you not read it ? 

Min. Your letter ! Oh ! yes, I remember you sent me 
one. What did you do with that letter, Franziska? Did 
we, or did we not read it ? What was it you wrote to me. 
dear Tellheim ? 

Maj. T. hothing hut what honour commands mew 

Min. That is, not to desert an honourable womA^ W&D 
loves you. Certainly that is what honour 
Indeed, 1 ought to have read your letter, Btii I 
have not read, I sWll hear, shall not I ? 

Maj. T. Yes, you shall hear it. 
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Mw, Ko, I need even hear it. It speaks for itself* 
As if you could be guilty of such an unworthy aot» as not 
to take me ! Do you know that I should be pointed at for 
fibe rest of my life ? My countrywomen would talk about 
me, and say, That is she, that is the Fraulein von Barn- 
helm, who fancied that because she was rich she oould 
marry the noble Tcllheim ; as if such men were to be 
caught with money.” That is what they would say, for 
they are all envious of me. That I am rich, they cannot 
deny ; but they do not wish to acknowledge that I am also 
a tolerably good girl, who would prove heiself worthy of 
her husband, is that not so, Tellheim ? 

Maj. T. Yes, yes. Madam, that is like your country- 
women. They will envy you exceedingly a discharged 
officer, with sullied honour, a cripple, and a l)eggar. 

Min. And are you all that? If I mistake not, you 
told me something of the kind this forenoon. Therein 
is good and evU mixed. Let us examine each charge 
more closely* You are discharged? So you say. I 
thought your regiment was only drafted into another. 
How did it happen that a man of your merit was not 
retained ? 

Maj. T. It has happened, as it must happen. Tho 
groat ones are convino^ that a soldier does very little 
tlirough regard for them, not much more from a sense of duty, 
but everything for his own advantage. What then can 
* they think they owe hi^i? Peace has made a great many, 
like myself, superfluous to them ; and at last we shall all 
bo superfluous. 

Min. You talk as a man must talk, to whom in vetu n 
the great are quite superfluous. And never wore they 
more so than now. I return my best thanks to the great 
ones that they have given up their claims to a man whom 
I would very unwillingly have shared with thom* I am 
your sovereign, Tellheim; you want no other master. 
To find you discharged, is a piece of gooil fortune I dared 
scarcely dream of! But you are not only discharged; 
you are more. And what are you more? A cripple, you 
Bay4 Well ! (looking at him from head to foot\ the cripple 
iB^ tolerably whole and upright — appeaiu still to be 
pretty well, and strrmg. Dear Tellheim, if you expect to 
begging on the strength of your limbs, I prophesy 
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that yon will be relieved at veiy few doors ; except at 
the door of a good-natured girl like myself. 

Maj. T. 1 only hear the joking ^rl now, dear Mixma. 

Min. And I only hear the “dear Minna” in your 
chiding. I will not joke any lon^r ; for I recollect that 
after all you are something of a cripple. You are wounded 
by a shot in the right arm ; but, all things considered, I 
do not find much fault with that. 1 am so much ibid 
more secure from your blows. 

Maj. T. Madam I 

Min. You would say, “You are so much the loss 
secure from mine.” Well, well, dear Tellheim, I hope 
you will not drive me to that. 

Maj. T. You laugh, Madam. I only lament that I 
cannot laugh with you. 

Min. Why not? What have you to say against 
laughing? Cannot one be very serious even whilst 
laughing ? Dear Major, laughter keeps us more rational 
than vexation. The proof is before us. Your laughing 
friend judges of your circumstances more correctly than 
you do yourself. Because you are discharged, you say 
your honour is sullied ; because you are wounded iri the 
arm, you call yourself a cripple. Is that right ? Is that 
no exaggeration ? And is it my doing that all exaggera- 
tions are so open to ridicule? I dare say, if I examine 
your beggary that it will also be as little able to stand 
the test. You may have lost yovr equipage once, twice, 
or thrice; your deposits in the hands of this or that 
banker may have disappeared together with those of other 
people ; vou may have no hope of seeing this or that money 
again which you may have advanced in the service ; but 
are you a beggar on that account? If nothing else re- 
mained to you but what my uncle is bringing for you 

Maj. T. Your uncle, Madam, will bring nothing for me. 

Min. Nothing but the two thousand pistoles which 
- you so generously advanced to our government. 

Maj« T. If you had but read my letter, Madam K 

Min. Well, 1 did read it. But what I read in it, on 
# this point, is a perfect riddle. It is impossible thatniuiy 
one should wish to turn a noble action into a crime. But 
^Aplain to me, dear Major. 

V Maj. T. You remember, Madam, that 1 had ordert to 
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ooUect the contribution for tbe war most strietljr in cash 
in the districts in your neighbourhood. I wished to 
forego this severity, and advanced tbe money that was 
deficient myself. 

Min. I remember it well. I loved you for that deed 
before I had seen you. 

Maj. T. The government gave mo their bill, and I 
wished, at the signing of the peace, to have the sum 
entered amongst the debts to be i-epaid by them. The 
bill was acknowledged as good, but my ownership of the 
same was disputed. People looked incredulous, when I 
declared that I had myself advanced the amount in cash. 
It was considered as bribery, as a douceur from the 
government, because I at once agreed to take the smallest 
sum with which I ceuld have been satisfied in a case of 
the greatest exigency. Thus the bill went from my 
possession, and if it be paid, will certainly not be paid to 
me. ITenco, Madam, I consider my honour tc‘ be sus- 
pected ! not on account of my discharge, wliich, if I had 
not received, I should have applied for. You look serious, 
Madam I Why do you not laugh ? Ila I ha ! ha ! I am 
laughing. 

MiN. Oh ! stifle that laugh, Tollhcim, I implore you ! 
It is the terrible laugh of misanthropy. No, you are 
not the man to repent of a good deed, because it may 
have had a bad result for yourself. Nor can these con- 
sequences possildy be long duration. The truth must 
come to light. The testimony of my uncle, of our govern- 
ment — 

Mai. T. Of your uncle I Of your government ! 11 1 ’ 
ha ! ha ! 

Min. That laugh will kill me, Tellhoim. If you 
believe in virtue and Providence, Tellheim, do not laugh 
so ! 1 never heard a curse more terrible than that laujgn! 

But, viewing the matter in the worst light, if they are 
determined to mistake your character here, with us you 
will not be misunderstood. No, we cannot, we will iiott 
misunderstand you, Tellheim. And if our government 
has^the least sentiment of honour, 1 know what it 
must do. But 1 am foolish ; what would that matter? 
Imagine, Tellheim, that you have lost the two thousand 
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pistoles on some gay orening. The king was an nnfo^ 
tnnate card for you : the queen (painfiitg to herself) wHl 
be BO much the more favourable. Providence, believe 
me, always indemnilies a man of honour — often even 
Ijeforohand. The action which was to cost you two 
thousand pistoles, gained you me. Without that action, 

I never should have been desirous of making your ac- 
quaintance. You know I went uninvited to the first 
party where 1 thought I should meet you. I went 
entirely on your account. I went with a fixed determina- 
tion to love you — I loved you already! with the fixed 
determination to make you mine, if I should find you as 
dark and ugly as the Moor of Venice. So dark and ugly 
you are not ; nor will you be so jealous. But, Tellheim, 
Tollheim, yon are yet very like him ! Oh ! the un- 
managofible, stubborn man, who always keeps his eye 
fixed upon the phantom of honour, and becomes hardened 
against every other seiitimeut ! Your eyes this way! 

I ])on me, me, Telllieim I {He remains thoughtful and m- 
movahle^ with his eyes fixed on 4)ne spot,) Of what are you 
thinking^ Do ) on not hear me ? 

M u. T, (absent). Oh, yes ; but toll me, how c*ime the 
Moor into the soivice of Ycniee*’^ Had the Moor no 
country of his own^ Why did ho hire his arm and his 
blood to a foreign land ? 

Min. (alarmed). Of what are yon thinking, Telllieim? 

It is time to break off. Como! QaJdng him by the hamd), < 
Franzibka, let the carriage be brought round, 

Maj. T. (disengaging his hand, and following Fkanziska). 
No, Franziska ; I cannot have the honour of accompany- 
ing your mistress. Madam, let me still retain my senses 
unimpaired for to-day, and give me leave to go. You are 
on the right way to deprive me of them. I resist it as much 
as 1 can. But hoar, whilst I am still myself, what I have 
firmly dotermiuod, and fix>m which nothing in the world 
shall turn me. If I have not better luck in the game of 
life ; if a complete change in my fortune does not take 
place; if— 

* Min. I must interrupt you, Major. We ought to liave 
told him that at first, Frauziska. — You remind me of 
uothing. — Our conversation Would have taken quite e 
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different turn, Tellheim, if I had caminenoed •fnth the 
godd newe which the Chevalier de la Marlini^re brought 
just now. 

Maj. T, The Chevalier de la Marlini^re ! Who is he ? 

FiiAN. He may bo a very honest man, Major von Tell- 
heim, exoept that— — 

Min. Silence, Franziska! Also a discharged officer 
from the Hutch service, who 

Maj. T. Ah! Lieutenant Hiccaut! 

Min. Ho assurod us he was a friend of yours. 

Maj. T. I assure you that I am not his. 

Min. And that some minister or other had told him, 
in confidence, that your business was likely to have the 
very best tenuin.itioii. A letter from the king must now 
be on its way to ytm. 

Maj. T. il(Av came Riccaut and a minister in com- 
pany ? Something certainly must have happened concem- 
mg my affair ; for just now the paymaster of the forces 
told me that the king had set aside all the evidence 
offered against me, and that I might take back m> pro- 
mise, wliich I had given in writing, not to depart from 
here until ac(|uitted. But that will be all. 'i‘hey wish 
to give me an opportunity of getting away. But they are 
wrong, I shall not go. Sooner shall the utmost distress 
waste mo avray before the eyes of my calumniators, 
than— — 

♦ Min. Obstinate inan^ 

Maj. T. I require no favour; I want justioo. My 
honour 

Min. The honour of such a man 

Ma.j. T. (warmly). No, Madam, you may bo able to 
judge of any other subject, but not of this. Honour is not 
the voice of conscience, not the evidence of a few honour* 
able men , 

Min. N0| no, 1 know it well. Honour is • * • • 
honour. 

Maj. T. In short, Madam .... You did not let mo finish* 
— I was going to say, it they k^ep from mo so shamefully 
whi^ is my own ; if my honour be not perfectly righted 
— I cannot. Madam, ever be yours, for I am not worthy, 
in the eyes of the world, of being yours. Minna von 
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Bamlielm deserves an irreproaohable Imsliand. It is a' 
worthless love which does not scruple to expose its obleot 
to scorn. He is a worthless man, who is not ashamed to 
owe a woman all his good fortune ; whose blind tender- 
ness — 

Min. And is that really your feeling, Major ? (fuming 
her hack suddenly). Kranziska ! 

Maj. T. Do not be angry. 

Min. (aside to Franziska). Now is the time I What do 
you advise me, Franziska? 

Fran. I advise nothing. But certainly he goes rather 
too far. 

Maj. T. (approaching to interrupt them). You are angry, 
Madam. 

Min, (ironically). 1 ? Not in the least. 

Maj. T. If I loved 3’ou less 

Min. (still in the same tone). Oh ! certainly, it would be 
a misfortune for mo. And hear. Major, I also will not be 
the cause of your unhappiness. One should love with 
perfect disinterestedness. It is as well that I have not 
been more open ! Perhaps your pity might have granted 
to ino what your love refuses, (Drawing the ring slowly 
from her finger.) 

Maj. T. What does this mean. Madam ? 

Min. No, neither of us must make the other either 
more or less happy. True love demands it. I believe 
you, Major ; and you have too n^ch honour to mistake 
love. 

Maj. T. Are you jesting. Madam ? 

Min. Here ! take back the ring with which you 
plighted your troth to me. (Gives him the ring.) Let it 
be so I We will suppose we have never met. 

Maj. T. What do I hear ! 

Min. Does it surprise you I Take it, sir. You surely 
have not been pretending only I 

Maj. T. (takes the ring from her). Heavens! can Minnii. 
speak thus ! 

Min. In one case you cannot be mine ; in no case can 
1^)0 yours. Your misfortune is probable ; mine is oertaitu 
Farewell! (Is going.) 

Maj. T« Where are you going, dearest Minna? 
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Hxs, Sir, you insult me now by that term of Ondear* 
ment. 

Maj. T. What is the matter, Madam ? Where are 
you going? 

Mm. Leave me. I go to hide my tears from you» 
deceiver ! (IM.) 

Scene VII.*— Major von TELLimiM, Puanzisea, 

Ma J. T. Her tears ^ And I am to leave her. (It about 
$0 follow her^) 

Fran, (holding him hack.) Surely not, Major. You 
would not follow her into her own room ! 

Maj. T. Her misfortune ? Did she not speak of mis- 
fortune ? 

Fran. Yes, truly; the misfortune of losing you, 
after 

Maj. T. After ? After what ? There is more in this. 
“What is it, Franziska ? Tell me ! Speak ! 

Fran. After, I mean, she has made such sacridoes on 
your account. 

Maj. T. Sacrifices for me ! 

Fran Well, listen. It is a good thing for you. 
Major, that you are freed from your engageiuont with her 
in this manner. — Why should I not tell you It cannot 
remain a secret long. We have fled from home. Count 
von Bnichsal has disinherited my mistress, because she 
would not accept a hus&nd of his choice. On that every 
one deserted and slighted her. What could wo do ? W ' 
determined to seek him, whom * 

Maj. T. Enough ! Come, and let me throw myself at 
her feet. 

Fran. What are you thinking about ! Bather go, and 
thank your good fortune. • 

Maj. T. Pitiful creature ! For what do you take me ? 
Yet no, my dear Franziska, the advice did not come from 
your heart. Forgive ray anger ! 

Fran. Do not detain me any longer. I must see what 
ahe |s about. How easily some^ing might happen to her. 
Go now, and come again, if you like. (FoUowa Minna.) 
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Scene VIIL— -Major von Tellhedl 

Maj. T. But, Franziska t Oh! I will wait your return 
here. — No, that is more torturing ! — If she is in earnest, 
she will not refuse to forgive me. — Now I want your aid, 
honest Werner! — No, Minna, I am no deceiver 1 (RuiAe§ 
off-) 


ACT V. 

Scene I. — Major von Tellheim (from one aide), Werner 
(from the other ») 

Maj. T. Ah 1 Wemer I I have been looking for you 
cveiy where. Where have you been ? 

WER. And I have been looking for you, Major ; that 
is always the way. — I bring you good news. 

W AJ. T. I do not want your news now ; I want your 
money. Quick, Werner, give me all you have; and then 
raise as much more as you can. 

Wer. Major I Now, upon my life, that is just what I 
said — “ He will borrow money from me, when he has got 
it himself to lend.” 

M AJ. T. You surely are not seeking excuses ! 

Weu. That I may have nothing to upbraid you with, ^ 
take it with your right hand, and give it me again with 
your loft. 

Maj. T. Do not detain me, W^emer. It is my inten- 
tion to repay you ; but when and how, God knows I 

Wer. Then you do not know yet that the treasury has 
received an order to pay you your money ? I just heard 
it at 

Maj. T. What are you talking about? What non- 
sense have you let them palm oif on you ? Do you not see 
tliat if it were true I should be the first person to know 
it? In short, Werner, money ! money ! 

Wer. Ve y well, with pleasure. Sere is some I A 
hundiod louis d'ors there, and a hundred ducats tBeieb 
(jQim him both,) 
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Maj. T. Werner, go and give Just the hundred louis 
d*ors. Let him redeem the ring again, on which he raised 
the money this morning. But whence will you get some 
more, Werner ? I want a good deal more. 

Weil Leave that to me. The man who bought my 
farm lives in the town. The date for jmyment is a 
fortnight hence, certainly ; but the money is ready, and 
by a reduction of one half per cent 

Maj. T. Vciy well, my dear Werner I You see that I 
have had recourse to you alone — I must also confide 
all to you. The young lady you have seen is in 
distress 

V\ F.R, That is bad I 

Maj. T. But to-morrow she shall bo my wife. 

Wer. That is good I 

Maj. T. And the day after, I leave this place with her. 
I can go ; 1 will go. 1 would sooner throw over every- 
thing here * Who knows where some good luck may be 
in store for me. If you will, Werner, come with us. We 
will serve again. 

Wer. Eeally? But where there is war. Major ! 

Maj. T. To be sure. Go, W emer, we will s^Kjak of 
this again 

W ER. Oh ! my dear Major ! The day after to morrow I 
Why not to-morrow? I will get ever^hing ready. In 
Persia, Major, there is a famous war; what do you say? 

Maj. T We will tlfink of it Only go, Werner I 

Wek. Hurrah ! Long live Prince Horaclius I {JE^^) 


Scene II.— Major von Tellheim. 

Maj. T. How do I feel ! . . . . My whole soul has 
acquired a new impulse. My own unhappiness bowed ms 
to the ground ; niMe me fretful, short-sighted, shy, oarso 
less: h^er unhappiness raises me. I see clearly Egsixk* 
and feel myself ready and capable of undertaking any* 
thing for her sake. Why do I tarry ? {^1$ going tomario 

Moina’s roosi, when Franziska comsi out of ft.) 
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Scene III. — Fbanziska, Majob ton Tellheih. 

Fean. Is it you ? I thought I heard your voice. What 
do you want, Major? 

Ma J. T. What do I want ! What is she doing ? Come I 

Fran. She is just going out for a drive. 

Maj. T. And alone? Without me? Whereto? 

Fran. Have you forgotten, Major? 

Maj* T. How silly you are, Franziska! I irritated 
her, and she was angry. I will beg her pardon, and she 
will forgive me, 

Fban. What! After you have taken the ring back, 
Major ! 

Maj. T. Ah I I did that in my confusion. 1 had for* 
gotten about the ring. Where did I put it? (SearcheB far 
i<.) Here it is. 

Fran. Is that it ? (Aside, as he puts it again in his pocket.) 
If he would only look at it closer I 

Maj. T. She pressed it upon me so bitterly. But I 
have forgotten that. A full heart cannot weigh words. 
She will not for one moment refuse to take it again. And 
have I not hers? 

Fran, She is now waiting for it in return. Where is 
it, Major? Show it to me, do! 

Maj. T. (embarrassed), I have .... forgotten ta put 
it on. Just — Just win bring it directly. 

Fran. They are somethmg alike, I suppose; let me 
look at that one. I am very fond of such things. 

Maj. T* Another time, Franziska. Come now. 

Fran, (aside). He is determined not to be drawn out 
of his mistake. 

Maj. T. What do you say ? Mistake ! 

FfULN. It is a mistake, I say, if you think that my 
mistress is still a good match. Her own fortune is far 
fiom considerable ; by a few calculations in their own 
favour her guardians may reduce it to nothing. She 
peoted everting from her unde ; but this crud un de~ *- 

Maj. T. Let mm go I Am I not man enough to mdba 
It all good to her agimx ! # 

Fran. Do you hear? Sheisringmg; Imustgoinfgein* 
T, 1 will aooompany you. 
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Fbak. For heaven’s sake, no I She forbad me oipressly 
to speak with you. Gome in at any rate a little time after 
me. (Ooe$ in.) 

Scene IV.— Majob von Tellheim. 

Ma J. T. {Calling after her.) Announce me I Speak for 
me, Pranziska ! I shall follow you directly. What shall 
I say to her ? Yet where the heart can speak, no prepara- 
tion is necessary. There is one thing only which may 
need a studied turn .... this reserve, this scrupulousness 
of throwing herself, unfortunate as she is, into my arms ; 
this anxiety to make a false show of still possessing that 
happiness which she has lost through me. How she is to 
exculpate herself to herself— for by me it is already for- 
given — for this distrust in my honour, in her own worth. 
.... Ah ! here she comes. 

Scene V.— Minna, Fbanziska, Major von Tellheim. 

Min. (speaking as she comes out, as if not aware of the Major’s 
presence). The carriage is at the door, Franziska, is it 
not? My fan! 

Maj. T. (advancing to her.) Where are you going, 
Madam? 

Min. (with forced coldness). I am going out. Major. I 
guess why you have given yourself the trouble of coming 
back: to return me ihy ring. — Very well. Major von 
Tellheim, have the goodness to give it to Franzisli^ — 
Franziska, take the ring from Major von Tellheim^ — ’f 
have no time to lose. (Is going.) 

Maj. T. (ste^ng before her). Madam! Ah! what 
have 1 heard ? 1 was unworthy of such love. 

Min. So, Franziska, you have 

Fean. Told him all. 

Maj. T. Bo not be angry with me, Madam.^ I am no 
deceiver. You have, on my account, lost much in the eyes 
of the world, but not in mine. In my eyes yon hate 
mdned beyond measure by this loss. It was too sudden, 
xoif feaxw it m%ht make an unfavourable impression pn 
ut; at first yon wished to hide it from me, I da not 
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covnpl&in of this mistrast. It arose from the dceire to re* 
tain my affection. That desire is my pride. You found 
rne in distress ; and you did not wish to add distress to 
distress. You could not divine how far your distress would 
raise me above any thoughts of my own. 

Mix. I'hat is all very well, Major, hut it is now over, 

I have released you from your engagement ; you have, )yy 
taking l)ack the ring 

Maj. 1'. Consented to nothing! On the oontrarv, I 
now consider myself hound more firmly than ever. Vou 
are mine, Minna, mine for ever. {Takes off the riuq,) Here, 
take it for the second time — the pledge of my fidelity. 

Min. 1 take that ring again I That ring ? 

Maj. T. Yes, dearest Minna, yes 

Min. What are you asking me’ that ring? 

Maj. T. You received it for the first time from my 
hand, when our positions were similar and the circum- 
stances propitious. 'J ’hey arc no longer propitiwis, hut are 
again similar. Equality is always the strongest tie of 
love. Permit me, dearest Minna ! {Setzes lier hand to put 
on the ring.) 

Min. What ! hy force. Major I No, there is no power 
in the world which shall comjiel me to take hack that 
ring ! Do you think that I am in M^ant of a ring? Oh ! 
you may see (pointing to her ring) that I have another 
here which is in no way inferior to yours. 

Fran, (aside ). \Vell, if ho does not see it now ! q 

Maj. T, (letting fall her hmdf. What is this ? I see 
FrAulein von Bamhelm, hut I ao not hear her. — You ore 
protending. — Pardon me, that I use your own words, 

Min. (in her natural tone). Did those words oRend y0u> 
Major? 

Maj. T. They grieved me much. 

Min. (affected). They were not meant to do that. Tell- 
helm. Forgive me, Teuheim, 

Maj, T. Ah ! that friendly tone tells me you are your- 
aelf again, Minna ; that you still love me. 

Fban. (exdaim) The joke would soon have goxie iu 
little too far. 

^ Mm. (tn a eommm^fng lone). Franrieka, you wifi boI 
interfere in our a&ixa, 1 
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Fba V. ^atide, in a $nrpn»eil (cm). Not eiioii(i;li yet ! 

Mm. lee, sir, it would only be womanish vanity in 
me to pretend to be cold and scornful. No ! hevor ' You 
deserve to find me as sincere as yourself. I do love you 
still, Tellheim, I love you still ; but notwithstanding 

Ma J. T. No more, dearest Minna, no more I (Seizes her 
hand again^ to ^ut on the ring,) 

Min. (dramng back her hand). Notwithstanding, so 
much the more am I determincMl that that shall never be, 
— never 1 — Of what are you thinking, Major? — I thought 
your own distress was sufficient. You must remain here ; 
you must obtain by obstinacy — no better jjJirase occurs to 
me at the moment — ^the most perfect satisfaction, obtain 
it by obstinacy. .... And that even though the utmost 
distross should waste you away before the eyes of your 
oalunmiators 

Maj. T. So I thought, so I said, when I knew not 
what 1 thought or said. Chagrin and stifling rage had 
enveloped my whole soul; love itself, in the full blaze of 
happiness, could not illumine it. But it has simt its 
daughter, Pity, more familiar with gloomy misfortune, 
and she has dispelled the cloud, and opened again all the 
avenues of my soul to sensations of tenderness. The im- 
pulse of self preservation awakes, when I have something 
more precious than myself to support, and to support 
through my own exertions. Do not let the word “ pity ” 
I offend you. From the innocent cause of our distross wo 
may hear the term without humiliation. I am this cause , 
through me, Minna, have you lost friends and relatioi^s, 
fortune and country. Through me, in mo, must you find 
them all again, or I shall have the destruction of the most 
lovely of her sex upon my soul. Let mo not think of a 
future in which I must detest myself. — No, nothing shall 
detain me here longer. From this moment I will dppose 
nothing but contempt to the injustice which I suffer. Is 
this counti^ the world? Does the swa rise here alone? 
Where can Inot go? In what service shall 1 be reftiaed? 
And should I be obliged to sc^k it in the most distant 
only follow me with confidence, dearest Minna— 
we sS^l want for nothing. 1 have a friend who will 
assist me with pleasure* 

TOU u. So 
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SoENS YI.— An Orderly, Major von Tellheim, Mjhba^ 
Fbanziska. 

Frae. (seeing Hie Orderly). Hist, Major! 

Maj. T. (to the Orderly). Who do you want? 

Ord. I am looking for Major von Tellheim. Ah ! you 
are the Major, I see. I have to give you this letter from 
His Majesty the King (taking one out of his bag). 

Maj. T. To me ? 

Ord. According to the direction. 

Min. Franziska, do you hear? The Chevalier spoke 
the tnith after all. 

Ord. (whilst Teixheim takes the letter). I beg your pardon, 
Major ; you should properly have had it yesterday, but 
I could not find you out. I learnt your address this 
morning only from Lieutenant Riccaut, on parade. 

Fran. Do you hear, my lady ? — That is the Chevalier’s 
minister. What is the name of de ministre out dere, on 
de broad place ?” 

Maj. T. I am extremely obliged to you for your 
tiDuble. 

Ord, It is my duty, Major. (Exit.) 

Scene VII. — Major von Tellheim, Minna, Franziska. 

Maj. T, Ah ! Minna, what is this ? What does this 
contain ? 

Min. I am not entitled to extend my curiosity so far. 

Maj. T. What ! You would still separate my fate 
from yours? — But why do I hesitate to open it? It 
cannot make mo more unhappy than I am : no, dearest 
Minna, it cannot make us more unhappy-*but perhara 
more happy! Permit me. (While he opens and reads me 
letter^ the Landlord comes stecuihUy on the stage.) 

Scene YHI. — Landlord, As rest “as before. 

Land, (fo Franziska). Hist! my pretty maid! A word I 

Fran. (Io the Landlord). Mr. Landlord, we do not yet 
; know ourselves what is in the letter. « 

liANa Who wants to know about the letter I I oame 
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atxmt the ring. Tlie lady mtuBt give it to me again, directly. 
Just is there, and wants to redeem it. 

Mm. (who in the meantime hae approached the LAN])tx>fiD). 
Tell Just that it is already redeemed; and tell him by 
whom— by me. 
liAND. But— - 

Mm. I take it upon myself. Go I (Exit Lakdlohd.) 


Scene IX. — Major von Tei«lh£im, Minna, Franziska. 

Fran. And now, my lady, make it up with the poor 
Major. 

Min. Oh ! kindinteroessor ! As if the difficulties must 
not soon explain themselves. 

Maj. T. (after reading the letter^ with much emotion,) 
Ah! nor has he herein belied himself! Oh! Minna, 
what justice ! what clemency I This is more than I ex- 
pected ; more than I deserve ! — My fortune, my honour, 
all is re-established I — Do I dream ? (Looking at the letter^ 
aeif to convince himedf) No, no delusion bom of my own 
desires I Bead it yourself, Minna ; read it yourself I 

Min. I would not presume. Major. 

Maj. T. Presume I The letter is to me; to your 
Tellheim, Minna. It contains — ^what your uncle cannot 
take from vou. You must read it ! Do read it. 

Min. If it affords you pleasure, Major. (TaJeea the letter 
• and reade.) ^ 

** My dear Major von Tellheim, 

** I hereby inform you, that the business h 
caused me some anxiety on account of your honour, has^beeii 
bleared up in your favour. My brother had a more detailed 
knowledge of it, and his testimony has more than proved 

S r innocence. The Treasury has received orders to 
ver again to you the bill in question, and to reimburse 
the sum advanced. I have also ordered that all claims 
which the Paymaster’s Office brings forward against your 
accounts be nullified. Hesse to inform me whether 
vuur h^th will allow of yohr taking active service again. 
1 cats ill a man of your courage and aentimenta. 
I am your gracious King,” &c, 

1£aj, T. Now, what do you say to that, Minna? 

2 n S 
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Mik. (folding up and returning the ktier). I ? KotluRg. 

Maj. T. Nothing? 

Min. Stay — yes. That your king, who is a great man, 
can also Ix) a good man. — But what is that to me I He ia 
not my king. 

Mai. T. And do you say nothing more? Nothing 
about ourselves ? 

Min. You are going to serve again. From Major, you 
will Ix^comc Lieutenant-Colonel, j)erhaps Colonel. I con- 
gratulate you with all niy heart. 

Maj. T. And you do not know me better ? No, since 
foi tune restores me sufficient to satisfy the wishes of a 
reasonable man, it shall depend upon my Minna alone, 
whether for the future I shall belong to any one else but 
her. To her service alone my whole life shall be de- 
voted I The service of tlie great is dangerous, and does not 
repay the trouble, the restraint, the humiliation which it 
costs. Minna is not amongst those vain people who love 
nothing in their husbands beyond their titl^ and |)OBitions. 
She will love me for myself ; and for her sake I will forget 
the whole world. 1 became a soldier from party feeling — 
I do not myself know on what political principles — and 
from the whim tliat it is good for every honouiable man 
to try the profession of arms for a time, to make himaelf 
familiar with danger, and to learn coolness and determina* 
tion. Extreme necessity alone could have compelled me 
to make this trial a fixed mode of life, this t^ponOT 
occupation a profession. But no^ that nothing compels 
me, my whole and solo ambition is to be a peaceful and a 
contented man. This with you, dearest l^nnai I shall 
infallibly become ; this in your society I shall unchanga* 
ably remain. Let the holy bond unite us to*morrow ; and 
then we will look round us, and in the whole wide habitabW 
world seek out the most peaceful, the brightest, mxA 
smiling nook which wants but a happy couple to be a Para- 
dise. There we will dwell t there mil each day • • . 
^'hat is the matter, Minna? (Minkis terns amag 
md endeanKmre to hide her ounoUm*) 

Mik. (regaining her eon^Murey It is oxusl ef 
Tellheim, to paint such happiness to ine> when I am toood 
to renounce it. 
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Mat. T. Tour loss ! Why name yotur leas? All that 
Minna could lose is not Minna. You are stilHhe sweetest, 
dearest, loveliest, best creature under the sun ; all good- 
ness and generosity, innocence and bliss ! Now and then 
a little petulant; at times somewhat wilful— so much the 
better ! So much the l)etter 1 Minna would otherwise l)c 
an angel, whom I should honour with trepidation, but not 
dare to love. (Takes Iter hand to kiss it) 

Min. (dfratoin^ away her hand). Not so, sir. Why this 
sudden <^ange ? Is this flattering im^^tuous lover, the cold 
Tellheim !— Could his returning good fortune alone create 
this ardour in him ? lie will permit mo during his passion- 
ate cxcitoinent to retain the power of reflection for us both. 
When ho could himself reflect, I heard him say — “it is a 
worthless love which does not scruple to expose its object 
to scorn” — True; and I aspire to as pure and noble a 
love as he himself. Now, when honour calls him, when a 
great monarch solicits his services, sliall I consent that he 
imall rive himself up to love-sick dreams with me ? that 
the iUustrious warrior shall degenerate into a toying 
swain? No, Major, follow the call of your higher 
destiny. 

Maj. T. Well ! if the busy world has greater charms 
for you, Minna, let us remain in the busy world 1 How 
mean, how poor is this busy world ; you now only know 
^ its gilded surface. Yet certainly, Minna, you will . , . 
But lot it be so I until then ! Your charniH shall not wunt 
admirers, nor will my happiness lack enviers. 

Min. No, Tellheim, 1 do not mean that ! I send you 
back into the busy world, on the road of honour, without 
wishing to accompany you. Tellheim will there vequire 
an irreproachable wife! A fugitive Saxon girl who has 
thrown herself upon him 

Maj, T. (atartmg up, and looking fiercely about him). 
Who dare say that! All! Minna, 1 feel afraid of myself, 
when I imagine that any one but yourself could have 
spoken so. Hy anger against him would know no 
hounds. 

Mfisr. Exactly! That is just what I fear. You would 
not endure one word of calumny against me, and yet you 
would have to put up with the very bitterest eveiy 
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day. In short, Tellheim,, hear what I have firmly de 
iermined, an^ from which nothing in the world shall turn 
lue— 

Maj. T. Before you proceed, 1 implore you, li[iima« 
leflect for one moment, that you are about to pronounce 
a sentence of life or death upon me \ 

Min. Without a moment’s reflection! .... As cer- 
tainly as I have given you back the ring with which you 
formerly pledged your troth to me, as certainly as you 
have taken back that same ring, so certainly shall the 
unfi.rtunate Minna never be the wife of the fortunate 
Tellheim 1 

Maj. T. And herewith you pronounce my sentence. 

Min. Ecjuality is the only sure bond of love. The 
happy Minna only wished to live for the happy Tell- 
lieim. Even Minna in misfortune would have allowed 
herself to be persuaded either to increase or to assua^ 
the misfortune of her friend through herself. .... He 
must have soon, before the arrival of that letter, which 
has again destroyed all equality between us, that in 
appearance only I refused. 

Maj . T. Is that true ? I thank you, Minna, that you 
have not yet pronoun tK)d the sentence. You will only 
marry Tellheim when unfortunate? You may have him. 
(Coolly.) I perceive now that it would be indecorous in me 
to accept this tardy justice ; that it will be better if I do 
not seek again that of which have been deprived by 
such shameful suspicion. Yes; I will suppose that I 
have not received the letter. Behold my only answer to 
it I (About to tear it up.) 

Min, (stopping him). What are you going to do, Tell- 
heim? 

Maj. T. Obtain your hand. 

Min. Stop ! 

Maj. T. Madam, it is tom without fail if you do not 
quickly recall your words. — Then we 'will see what else 
you may have to object to in me. 

Min. What! In such a tone? Shall I, must X, 
thus become contemptible in my own eyes? Never 1^ She 
worthless creature, who is not ashamed to owe hear 
whole happiness to the blind tenderness of a maul v 
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Haj. T. False ! utterly false ! 

Min. Gan you venture to find fault with your own 
words when ooming from my lips ? 

Maj. T- Sophistry I Does the weaker sex dishonour 
itself by every action which does not become the stronger? 
Or can a man do everything which is proper in a woman? 
Which is appointed by nature to be the support of the 
other’ 

Mis, Be not alarmed, Tellheim shall not be 
quite jnprotected, if I must decline the honour of your 
protection. I shall still have as much as is absolutely 
necessary. I have announced my arrival to our ambassador. 
I am to see him to-day. I hope he will assist me. Time 
is fly»ng. Permit me, Major 

Maj, T, I will accompany you, Madam. 

Min. No, Major; leave me. 

Maj. T. Sooner shall your shadow desert you ! Gome, 
Madam, where you will, to whom you will, everywhere, 
to fnends and strangers, will I repeat in your presence — 
repeat a hundred times each day— what a bond binds 
you to me, and with what cruel caprice you wish to 
hiodk it 


Scene X. — J ust, ike re$t as before. 

Just, (impetitouely.) Major! Major! 

Maj.T. WeU! • 

Jirsr. Ilere quick! quick! 

BliJ. T. Why? Come to me. Speak, what is ihe 
mailer? 

Just. What do you think? nFSwppr* to him.) 

Min. (aside to Fbanziska.) bo 30U notice anything, 
Frauziska ? * 

FkaN. Oh I you merciless creature! I have stood 
here on thorns ? 

Maj. T. (to Just.) What do you say? .... That is 
not iH)SsibleI .... You? (Looking fiercely at Minna.) 
fi{^k it out ; tell it to her face. Listen, 

Just. The Landlord says, that Frauloin von Bam* 
h<»lm has teken the ring which I pledged to him ; she 
moognised it as her own, and would not return it* 
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Maj. T. Is that true, Madam ? No, that cannot be 
true! 

MfN. (smiling). And why not, Tellheim? Why can 
it not 1)0 trne ^ 

Maj. T. (vehemently). Then it is true! . . • . What 
terrible light stiddenly breaks in upon me ! . . . . Now I 
know you — false, faithless one ! 

Min. (^alarmed). Who, who is faithless ^ 

Maj. T. You, whom I will never more name ! 

Min. Tellheim ! 

Maj. T. Forget my name .... You came here with 
the intention of breaking with mo .... It is evident I 
. • . . Oh, that chance should thus delight to assist the 
faithless 1 It brought your ring into your possession. 
Your craftiness contrived to got my own back into 
mine! 

Min. Tellheim, what visions are you conjuring up ! Be 
calm, and listen to mo. 

Fkan. (aside). Now she will catch it I 


Soane XI. — Werner (with a purse full of gold)^ the rest m 

before. 

Web. Here I am already, Major! 

Maj. T. (without looking at him). Who wants you’ 

Wku. I have brought more joaonoy ! A thousand 
pistoles I 

Maj. T. I do not want them ! 

Wku. And to-morrow. Major, yon can have as many 
more. 

Maj. T. Keep your money ! 

Web. It is your money. Major I do not think 

you see whom you are speaking to ! 

Maj. T. Take it away ! I say. 

Wer* What is the matter with you ’--I am AVemor. 

AIaj. T. AU goodness is dissimulation ; all kindness 
deceit. 

Web. Is that meant for me? 

Mai. T. As you please ! 

Weh* Why 1 have only obeyed your commando^ 
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Maj« T« Obey onoe more* and be off! 

WiZJt. Major! (rareci). I am a man 

Maj. T. So much the better! 

WsE. Who oan also be angry. 

T. Anger is the best thing possess. 

WbR. I beg you, Major. 

Maj. T. How often must I tell you ? I do not want 
your mone}' ! 

W £K. (t» a rage). Then take it, who will ! ( Tlirme the 
purse on the ground^ and goes to tJie side). 

Min. {to Franzisi^x). Ah! Franziska, I ought to have 
followed your advico. X have carriod the jest too far. — 
Still, when he hears me ... . {guit^ to him), 

Fran, {without answering Minna, goes up to Werser). Mr. 
Sei'geant- 

V\ Ett. {pettishly). Go along ! 

Fran. Ah 1 what men these are. 

AliN. Tellheim! Tollheim! (^Tellheiu, Wh‘n^ 
with rage^ turns away his face^ without listening,) No, this 
is too bad. .... Only listen I . . . . You are mistaken I .... A 
mere misunderstanding. Tellheim, will you not hear your 
Minna ? Can you have such a suspicion ?,...! break 
my engagement with you ? 1 came hero for that purpose ? 

. • , . Tellheim I 


Scene XII. — Two Servants (running into the room from 
different sides)^ the rest as before. 

First Ser, Your ladyship, his excellency the Count! 
Second Skr. He is coming, your ladyship I 
Fran. (runiiiN^ to ths window). It is ! it is he I 
Min. Is it ’ Now, Tellheim, quick I 
Maj. T. (suddenly recovering himself). Who, who domes ? 
Your uncle, Madam! this cruel uncle! .... IM him 
come ; just let him come! .... Fear not! .... He shall 
not hurt you even by a look. He shall have to deal 
with me. * • • * You do not indeed deserve it of me. 

^N. Quick, TeljObeim 1 one embrace and forget all* 
Haj. T. Ah I did 1 but know that you could nu 
gret-— 
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Miif. No, I can never regret having obtained a sight 
of yotir whole heart ! . • . • Ah 1 what a man yon are ! « . . . 
Embrace your Minna, yonr happy Minna : and in nothing 
more happy than in the possession of you. (EnAracing*) 
And now to meet him ! 

Maj, T. To meet whom ? 

Mm. The best of your unknown friends. 

Maj. T. What! 

Mm. The Count, my uncle, my father, your father. .... 
My flight, his displeasure, my loss of property— do you 
not see that all is a fiction, credulous knight '' 

Maj. T. Fiction ! But the ring ? the ring ? 

Min. Where is the ring that I gave back to you ? 

Maj. T. You will take it again? Ah! now I am 
happy Here, Minna (taking it from his pocket). 

Mis. Look at it first ! Oh ! how blind are those who 
will not see! .... What ring is that? the one you gave 
me ? or the one I gave to you ? Is it not the one which I 
did not like to leave in tlio landlord's possession ? 

Maj. T. Heavens ! what do I see ! What do I hear ! 

Mm. Shall 1 take it again now ? Shall I ? Give it 
to me ! give it I ( IMes it from him, and then pnts it on his 
finqer herself.) There, now all is right ! 

Maj. T. Where am I? (Kissing her hand.) Oh! 
malicious angel, to torture me so I 

Mm. As a proof, my dear husband, that you shall never 
play me a trick without my play^g you one in return. 
.... Do you suppose that you did not torture me also ? 

Maj. T. Oh you aotresseii 1 But 1 ought to have known 
you. 

Fran. Not 1, indeed; I am spoilt for acting. I 
troinblod and shook, and was obliged to hold my lips 
together with my hand. 

Min. Nor was mine an easy part. — But oome now— - 

Maj. T. I have not recovered myself yet. How happy, 
yet how anxious, I feel. It is like awaking suddenly 
from a frightful dream. 

Mik. We are losing time. • • . . 1 hear him coming now. 
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ScEjaB XIIL— Count von Beuchsal (aecmpanUd by vernal 
iervanU and Ae Landloed)* The reet a$ before. 

Count, (eniering). She arrived in safety, I hope ? 

Min. (running to meet him). Ah ! my father I 

Count. Here I am, dear Minna (embracing her). But 
what, girl (seeing Tellheim), only four-and-twenty hoars 
here, and friends — company already I 

Min. Guess who it is ^ 

Count. Not your Tellheim, surely I 

Min, Who else ! — Come, Tellheim (introducing him). 

Count. Sir, wo have never met ; but at the first glance 
I fancied I recognised vou. 1 wished it might be Major 
von Tellheim.-— Your Land, sir; you have my highest 
esteem; I ask for your friendship. My niece, my 
daughter loves you. 

MIN. You know that, my father !— And was my love 
blind’ 

Count. No, Minna, your love was not blind ; but your 
lover — is dumb. 

Maj. T. (Arowing himeelf in the CouNi’s arm). Let me 
recover myself, my father I 

Count. Bight, my son. I see your heart can speak, 
though your lips cannot. I do not usually care for those 
who wear tins uniform. But you are an honourable 
man, Tellheim ; and pne must love on honourable man, in 
whatever garb he may be. 

Min. Ah * did you but know all I 

Count. Why should I not hear all? — Which are my * 
apartments, landlord ? 

Land. Will your Excellency have the goodness to walk 
this way? 

Count. Come, Minna! Pray come, Major! (£w'l 
mih the Landlord and servants.) 

Min. Come, Tellheim ! 

Maj. T. 1 will follow vou in an instant, Minna. One 
word first with this man (turning to Werner.) 
fMiK. And a good word, methinks, it should be. Should 
it not^ Franziska ? (Exit.) 
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Scene XIV.— Major ton Tellhbim, Werner, Jui>T, 
Fkakzibca. 

Maj. T. (jpointmg to the purse which Werner had thrown 
down). Here, Just, pick up Uie purse, aud carry it home. 
Go ! (Josr takes it up and goes.) 

Wkk. {still standing t out of humour, in a comer, and absent 
till he hears the last words). Well, what now ? 

Maj. T. {in a friendly tone while going up to him). Werner, 
when can I have the other two thousand pistoles? 

Wer. (m a good humour again instantly). To-morrow, 
Major, to morrow, 

Maj. T. 1 do not need to become your debtor ; but I 
will bo your banker. All you good-natured people ought 
to have guardians. You are in a maimer spendthrifts. — I 
irritated you just now, Wemor. 

Web. Upon my life you did! But I ought not to 
have been such a dolt. Now I see it all clearly. I 
deserve a hundred lashes. You may rive them to me, if 
you will, Mrior. Only no more ill will, dear Major I 

Maj. T. Ill will! {shaking him by the hand.) Bead in 
my eyes all that 1 cannot say to you — Ah I let me see the 
man with a better wife and a more trusty friend than 1 
shall have.— Eh I Franziska? (Exit) 

Scene XV. — Wlrneu, Franziska. 

Fran, (aside). Yes, indeed, he i2 more than good! — 
Such a man will never fall in my wav again. — It must 
come out. {Approaching bashfully.) Mr. Sergeant! 

Wer. {wiping his eyes). Well! 

Fran. Mr. Sergeant 

Wer. What do you want, little woman ? 

Fkan. Look at me, Mr. Sergeant. 

Wei^ I can’t yet; there is something, I don’t know 
what, in my eyes, 

Fran, Now do look at me I 

Wer. I am afraid I have looked at you too much 
already, little woman ! — There, now I can see you. Vihsh 

'“then ? 

Fran. Mr. Sergeant— don’t you want a Mrs. Sergeant ! 
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Wei{. Do you really mean it, little woman ? 

Flan. I'eally 1 do. 

ER. And woul^ you go with me to Persia evcm ? 

Fkan. ^\ herever you ^ease. 

WtR. You willl Hullo, Major, no boasting f At ^ 
any rate I have got as good a wife, and as trusty a friend, 
as yon.— Give me your hand, my little woman I It's a 
match !— In ten years* time you ^11 be a general’s wife, 
or a widow ! 


Tn CIB^ 


ummni: panmD sr wrixiAM clowem avp 80 K^ limitibv 
•TA lffoKD nsrar avd chabino cbom. 









